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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Far West is Political observers predict a Republican 
Approaching the victory in November with an assurance 
IL: that is tantamount to conviction. If these 
White House ; : , 
observers are right, the fight for the 
Republican nomination next month will be a three-cornered 
affair, with two men from the Far West bucking the power- 
ful machine that is determined to put over a military 
candidate in the person of General Leonard Wood. 

This prediction is based on the astounding strength 
developed by both of the leading aspirants from the Far 
West. Since Hoover definitely declared his willingness 
to accept the Republican nomination if it is tendered, his 
friends have at last perfected a national organization which 
may not be able to deliver many pledged delegates at the 
Chicago convention, but which can exert a tremendous 
pressure by organizing and focussing the sentiment in favor 
of the greatest constructive figure emerging out of the red 
chaos of the World War. 

The result of the Michigan primaries, the only fair test 
of strength between Senator Johnson and General Wood 
up to the early part of April, removed the fighting senator 
from the ran«xs of the favorite-son aspirants and trans- 
formed him into a real national contender. These lines 
are written before the New Jersey primaries and with the 
California election still two 
weeks distant, yet it is certain 
that Hiram Johnson will up- 
set the calculations of the 
Republican party managers 
and create a great stir on 
the convention floor if he 
carries his own state. 

Politically the West has 
come into its own. Fifteen 
years ago there came out of 
Oregon the idea that the 
people, not political bosses, 
should be the primary source 
of political power and the 
court of last resort. The 
West liberalized American 
politics. It is fortunate that 
in the present year both the 
Far Western contenders are 
liberal, forward-looking men 
in sympathy with the ideals 
and aspirations of the com- 
mon man. 


U U 

The spring 
fever of 
strikes is 
with us 
azain. In April the switch- 
men and other railroad em- 
pioyees quit. Electricians in 
\irious places along the 
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Which? 


Pacific Coast walked out; milk wagon drivers were prepar- 
ing fresh demands; many wage agreements terminated and 
strikes or threats of strikes were used to obtain higher 
compensation. 

The outstanding feature of industrial disputes has been, 
on the Pacific Slope at least, the use of paid advertising 
space by both sides to set forth their versions of the contro- 
versies’ merits. At last both employers and employees have 
begun to realize not only that the public is vitally interested 
in every industrial dispute, but that in the long run the 
intangible force known as public opinion settles the issue. 

It is significant that in the past eighteen months almost 
every strike has been lost by the strikers. The workers 
gained wage concessions, but their organizations lost the 
recognition they had enjoyed. 

U U 

With the exceptions of the railroads, street 

the Decreased ats and other public utilities whose 

Efficiency? charges are regulated by the state, depriv- 
ing them of the power to pass additional 

costs on to the consumer, employers are not complaining 

vociferously about higher wages. Their principal grievance 

is the reduced efficiency of the worker. 

Who is hurt by this re- 
duced efficiency? The em- 
ployer takes it into considera- 
tion in figuring the cost of 
his output. He _ charges 
enough for his goods to 
cover the increased labor 
cost per unit, be it a shoe, a 
house, a safety pin or a suit 
of underwear. The dealers, 
wholesale and retail, add 
their margin plus a little 


Who Pays for 


“= s RY feet extra and finally the con- 
| ‘y*" “| sumer pays the entire bill. 
EB os . Who is the consumer? 


Eighty per cent of him is 
composed of wage earners. 
If the carpenter gets eight 
dollars a day and does six 
dollars’ worth of work, if the 
ten - dollar-a-day plumber 
wastes two hours going back 
to the shop for a tool, the 
cost of building houses goes 
sky high and rents go up. 
Who pays the rent? 

If the shoe worker slows 
down, if the tailor reduces 
his output, if the hatters 
lift their pay and cut their 
daily stint, costs go up and 
the increase, plus an addi- 
tional margin added for 
safety’s sake, is passed right 
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Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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on te the other wage earners who make up eighty per cent 
of the consumers. 

In other words, the wage earner himself pays for the 
increased cost created by his decreased efficiency. 


U U 


Section Men The men who keep the 250,000 miles of 
Hit Old H. CG. L. tailroad track in good order are demon- 
Below the Belt St®ating that where there is a will there 
is a way to beat old H.C. L. They have 
an organization which has several million dollars in its 
treasury. A strike to force higher pay would have eaten 
up the entire fund in a month; in the same period such a 
strike would have cost the members about twenty additional 
millions through the loss of wages. Having made this 
computation, the officials of this organization scratched 
their heads, thought long and hard and decided to use their 
millions for the establishment of a mercantile business. 

They bought train loads of staple provisions and sold 
them to their members at cost plus the handling charge; 
they contracted for the entire output of factories making 
overalls, caps, gloves and other articles. With one fell 
swoop they eliminated three or four handling charges and 
middlemen’s profits, reducing the cost of staple articles from 
twenty to sixty per cent. 

The average American pays for the service rendered by 
the broker, jobber, wholesaler and retailer at least twenty- 
five per cent more than the average European. By con- 
certed action he can reduce this excess cost to ten per cent, 
meaning a saving of at least $250a year to theaverage family. 

The section men did it. Who is next? 


U U 
Even if the consumer should fail to wake 
up, organize and do a large part of the 
distribution service codperatively, it seems 
certain that the long expected decline in 
the level of commodity prices is about to begin. 

When the armistice was signed, the shelves of manu- 
facturers and merchants the world over were bare. Except 
in war necessities, reserve stocks did not exist. Now 
America at least has begun to accumulate a new reserve. 
The importation and the stocks of leather during the last 
twelve months have been the largest in five years. The 
stock of wool is growing constantly, the finer grades ex- 
cepted. Dairy products are piling up. The meat supply 
is far greater than current needs. 

Part of this accumulation is due to diminished exports. 
Europe could not pay; European credit was no longer good. 
As a result European exchange dropped and exports 


A Diseussion 
of Interest 
to Byerybody 


decreased. But the reaction in the United States also 
helped. Many people felt outraged by the high prices and 
excessive margins of profit demanded by dealers and manu- 
facturers. So they went without if they could possibly do 
so. This outraged feeling is spreading. It will be a big 
factor in stimulating competition and holding prices 
stationary. 


Lv) U 


Kansas Denies During the coal strike the farmers of 
Labor’s Right to Kansas became exceedingly wroth. When 
Quit Its Job corn was so low that it was cheaper than 

coal, when wheat had to be sold at a loss 
and mortgages became more numerous than flivvers are 
today, they had not stopped producing corn and wheat. 
Now they’d make those miners produce coal, by heck, or 
know the reason why. And so the Kansas legislature 
hurriedly created the new Industrial Court whose business 
it is to keep all essential industries running without inter- 
ruption by strikes. 

For the first time in American history this legislation 
endeavors to deny the right to strike while the country is 
at peace. This court, consisting of three members, may 
on complaint of either party, of ten tax-paying citizens or 
of its own motion interfere in any industrial dispute liable 
to interrupt transportation, the manufacture and prepara- 
tion of food, clothing and fuel or the operation of public 
utilities. Once it has taken jurisdiction, neither labor nor 
capital is allowed to quit work under penalties of $5000 and 
a year in jail, said penalties being doubled for the benefit of 
officers of unions or corporations that violate the law. 
Picketing and boycotting are also placed under the ban. 

The court is charged with the duty of establishing “fai 
and reasonable” wages and seeing to it that the surroundings 
of the worker are healthful and moral, whatever the latter 
term may mean. The ultimate object of the act is, of 
course, to protect the large majority of innocent bystanders 
against the unrestricted warfare of labor and capital. In 
this court is embodied the modern idea that the interest of 
the people as a whole is superior to the interest of any group, 
class or faction, and that the constitutional right to life is 
superior even to the exercise of the right to strike or to the 
maintenance of conditions that cause strikes. 

The success of the act depends entirely tipon its applica- 
tion. If it is used merely as a tool to suppress strikes 
regardless of the conditions that caused the strike, it will 
soon become a dead letter. If its administrators aim to 
practice even-handed justice, resolving all doubtful points 
in favor of the worker, it may become a model for legis- 
lation in other states. 





INTERNATIONAL F LM SERVICE 
Suppose the horses should run away! Jack Johnson is a strong man, but in his headquarters at Tia Juana, just below the Mexican line south of 
San Diego, the safety-first movement seems to have been neglected. Jack Dempsey undoubtedly wishes he were safely with Jack Johnson 
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The Junker forces camping in Berlin. In the center 
their commander, General Luettwitz and Herr Noske, 
the Iron Mah of the Socialists. who had to resign 


The last American soldiers leave Vladivostok. Five 


days later the Japanese army of occupation forcibly 
took control of eastern Siberia 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


The spring fever of unrest grips the world. The Junker revolt in Germany led to the Bolshevik uprising. In Hungary reaction is in full swing. 
Admiral Horthy (central figure lower left) is making the country unsafe for democracy. In Syria, King Faisal (center 
figure lower right) has proclaimed the country's independence, resisting both English and French designs 


What Killed 
the Versailles 
Peace Treaty? 


A year ago it seemed incredible that the 
United States Senate could turn down the 
handiwork of Wilson, Clemenceau and 
Llcvd George and refuse to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles. Today the Treaty is dead. The only 
surviving feature in which America is interested is the 
League of Nations. How did it happen? What caused 
the swing of public sentiment from one pole to the other? 

Upon his return from Europe Mr. Wilson asserted that 
the Treaty was based on his Fourteen Points. Perhaps 
he believed this assertion. Those who had studied the 
Treaty did not. They contradicated him. They stated 
that the Treaty disregarded every one of the Fourteen Points, 
that it was the harshest since Rome destroyed Carthage, 
that it was drawn solely to divide the spoils among the 
victors in the old-fashioned imperialistic way and that it 
left to the United States the duty of contributing its blood 
and its money to perpetuate an unrighteous settlement the 
terms of which could not possibly be fulfilled without 
throwing all Europe into chaos and anarchy. They 
furthermore stated that the professions of the victors in 
favor of democracy and for the small nations were mere 
words designed to cover up the greatest game of grab since 
Spain discovered and conquered the Americas. 


v U 


When Wilson’s To appreciate the full extent of the wreck 
Fourteen Points that engulfed the Fourteen Points, let us 

‘ begin with Japan. “Sure I'll give it back 
Hit the Rocks to China—as soon as China will consent 
to talk to me,” said the Mikado when America rang with 


protests against the rape of Shantung. He reinforced this 
promise by taking Vladivostok by force of arms five days 
after the last American soldier departed. Japan still has 
Shantung—and the Maritime Province of Siberia in 
addition. 

How the world wept over Armenia! How Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George and Sonnino denounced the unspeakable 
Turk! How they promised and promised the establishment 
of an independent Armenian republic, the expulsion of the 
Turk from European soil! 

The Turk is still in Constantinople, still playing French 
against British jealousies. The Armenian republic has 
shrunk to a barren mountainous plateau. Tartars, Kurds 
and Turks, in possession of oil fields and ports coveted by 
England and France, are still murdering Armenians with 
impunity. 

The Arab kingdom of Hedjaz was set up and given certain 
territories as a reward for helping beat the Turk. Self- 
determination was the war cry. When the war was over, 
England and France coolly divided a large part of the 
Hedjaz territory between them. Now Syria has pro- 
claimed its independence, Mesopotamia has followed suit 
and in Persia, calmly gobbled up by Britain, the poison of 
self-determination is at work. 

Hungary had a democratic government. The victors 
kicked it out. Now Admiral Horthy is military dictator 
and ruling with blood and iron. Hungary was made 
extremely unsafe for democracy. 

France fought the Russian Bolsheviks tooth and toe nail. 
But the German Bolsheviks in the Ruhr valley must not be 
put down. Though the Supreme Council of the League of 
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Nations was functioning and dis- 
approved, France went ahead 
and occupied German cities 
anyway. 

Austria under duress agreed 
to pay enormous indemnities. 
Now money is being collected 
the world over to keep the 
Austrians from starving. In- 
demnities have been forgotten. 

Disarmament was to be the 
result of the Treaty. Nobody 
dreams of disarming. Germany 
is crippled for at least twenty 
years; the United States won’t 
start a fight with anyone. The 
Treaty has been signed, the 
Leagucis in effect, yet all Europe 
is maintaining the largest stand- 
ing armies on record. 

What is needed is a fresh 
start, a new treaty genuinely 
based on the Fourteen Points. 
When that new start has been 
made, America will not hesi- 
tate to become an unreserved 
member of a League to main- 
tain the terms of a righteous, 
just and durable settlement. 


U U 


The Switchmen’s This is the 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO, 


He commanded 21,000 men and operated ninety-five saw 


: : wage scale of 
te of a the prin cipal mills in France. Now Col. Wm. B. Greeley, of 
P ut itl trike buildin g California and Yale, succeeds Colonel Graves 


trades’ workers on the Pacific as Chief Forester of the United States 
Coast: carpenters, $8.50 for 

eight hours;  bricklayers, $10; hodcarriers, $8.50; 
plumbers, $10; roofers, $10; building laborers, $6; cement 
finishers, $9; cement helpers, $8.50; cement laborers, $7; 
painters, $8.50. Of course there is extra pay for Saturday 
afternoon, Sunday and holidays. It’s no trick 
for a roofer or a plumber to earn $300 
month, and the ordinary laborer who has 
the good luck to be received into the 
exclusive society of the Roofers’ Union 
can easily lift his earnings to the top 
figure! after a week’s experience at 
the trade. 

The switchman’s business re- 
quires more experience than the 
roofer’s; certainly the switch- 
man is far more skilled than a 
cement finisher’s helper or a 
building laborer. Also, the 
switchman’s occupation is dan- 
gerous. Yet the switchman’s 
rate of pay is lower than that 
of the unskilled building laborer. 

The building —_ contractor 
groans, pays the ever-rising 
wages and increases his bid 
correspondingly. But the rail- 
roads can’t thus easily increase 
their rates. The law won’t per- 
mit them. 

It is easy to understand the view- 
point of the insurgent switchmen. But 
are they in a worse position than the 
teachers, the university professors, the 
postal and express employees? 

Congress has just passed a law pro- 
viding machinery for the readjustment 
of railroad wages. The insurgent 


service. 


every month. 
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Estelle V. Collier of Salt Lake City is the first 
female collector of customsinthe country. It 


will be a pleasure to pay duty when she calls 





IQTQ. 
these men is shown by the record 
of 29 federal geologists who earned 
an average salary of $2271 when they 
resigned. 
started them out with an averag 
salary of $5212, lifting this compensa 
tion in the second year to an averag 
of $7804. 

Even the public can’t do less thar 
pay its employees enough to bring u] 
their children in the decent Americat 
way. Of the employers of today the 


switchmen made a grave m >- 
take when through their ra -: 
action they threw hundreds 
thousands out of work, slow 
down production through« 
the country and broke thi: 
contracts. No matter how w: 
grounded their grievance, the 
community’s rights are pari- 
mount and the community w'll 
not suffer very long before it 
takes drastic action against a 
tiny minority that threatens its 
very existence. 


U U 


Young Man, Do Look once 
Not Enter the more at the 


Public Service! te of wages 
paid building 


mechanics and compare these 
rates with the compensation 
paid teachers and other public 
servants. Really, friends, the 
situation is serious. When the 
new school ycar begins after 
the vacations this summer, 
thousands of schools will remain 
closed because the _ teachers 
have gone into offices where 
they can earn enough to make 
both ends meet. When the 
children hang round the house 
all day and make life miserable 
for both parents, something 
will be done. Why not do it 
now? 
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Similar remarks apply to the specialists in the federal 
Every bureau in the Interior and Agricultural 
Departments is losing hundreds of its best men and women 
They are not crib feeders and chair warmers. 
This is what the Secretary of Agriculture said 

about some of the men who left his Depart- 


“Tere is a crop estimator at $2200 a year 
who went toa $4500 position. Inthe Bureau 
of Chemistry one man drawing $3000 went 
to a trade assoc:ation at $6000. Another 
receiving $1500 left to be the eastern 
rerresentative of a Louisiana concern 

ut $10,000. 


Another expert who was 

getting $3700 went with a commercial 
concern at $10,000. In the Forest 
Service a man receiving $1600 left to 
take charge of a stock farm at $5000. 
A box inspector at $2000 went to a 
Chicago lumber company at $4800. 
A chief of one of the bureaus re- 
ceiving $4500 resigned to accept a 
position with a commercial concern 
at $20,000.” 


The Geological Survey, whose 
work is of particular value to the 
West, lost seventy-seven men in 
The quality of some o! 


Their private employer 
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ublic has the blackest record as 
he most niggardlyof them all. If 
rouble results from its unwilling- 
ess to pay adequately, the public 
as itself to blame for the result. 


U U 


The crisis in the 
Facing Crisis career of Carranza 
. is at hand. If he 
of His Career 
can subdue the 
seceding northern states, eliminate 
Obregon as a contender for the 
presidency in the forthcoming elec- 
tions and put into office his own 
candidate, he will have so strength- 
ened his hold on the reins that no 
other leader can overthrow him. 
If, on the other hand, Sonora can 
maintain its independence, if new 
revolts break out in other parts of 
the republic, hell will be popping 
once more below the Rio Grande. 

Sonora’s secession is the direct 
result of Carranza’s electoral tactics. 
He ordered the federal troops 
stationed in Sonora to leave and 
others to take their places. Since 
all Mexican soldiers vote and since 
their vote is controlled by the 
leader to whom they owe allegiance 
and who owes them their pay, this 
action was an unmistakable declara- 
tion that Carranza intended to beat 
Obregon at the polls by the time- 
honored methods which have made 
a farce of every Mexican election. 
The rebellion followed. 

Since illiterate Mexico has demon- 
strated that order can be preserved 
only by a strong hand and that its 
democratic form of government is a hollow sham, its national 
interests probably will be best served by maintaining in 
power the central government even if this maintenance is 
based on manipulated elections. If factional warfare breaks 
out again, intervention next year is inevitable. 


U U 


Two young Californians, neither over 
for Children twenty, killed a jitney driver, killed a 

detective and almost murdered a second 
and Adults 

officer before they were apprehended. In 
Washington two boys, one nineteen and the other one 
fifteen, murdered another jitney driver because they wanted 
his car to reach Mexico and join Villa’s bandits. These 
are just two examples of the wave of juvenile crime that 
has been sweeping the West during the last year. 

A part at least of this juvenile delinquency has been 
traced to the ease with which boys earned large amounts 
with little effort in the shipyards during the war. One 
twenty-year-old thug in Portland, Oregon, caught after 
six hold-ups, said that he had been earning forty dollars a 
week in a shipyard that had been closed. As he “could not 
live on less” he became a highwayman. 

But Mayor George L. Baker of Portland is not satisfied 
with this superficial explanation. He traces juvenile crime 
to its fountain head, the home. He holds negligent parents 
responsible for the conduct of their children, and to make 
them realize the responsibility he caused to be enacted a 
curfew ordinance that had teeth, claws, hoof and a tail. 
Minors must be off the Portland streets by 8 p. m. unless 
iccompanied by parents or guardians. The first offense 
‘osts the child a lecture; the second offense costs the 
varents a fine; for the third offense a stiffer fine is imposed 


a) . 
‘Uarranza is 





Curfew Rings 





He looks like a normal, ordinary boy, yet he has 


been sentenced to life imprisonment. Joe Morton 

is fifteen. With his nineteen-year-old pal he 

murdered a Puget Sound taxi driver in cold blood. 

He is but one of the army of juvenile criminals 
that has become a world problem 


a 


and thereafter the juvenile court 
steps in. 

Mayor Baker also revived an an- 
cient, moss-grown curfew ordinance 
applicable to adults. Under the 
provisions of this ordinance every 
person abroad after midnight must 
be able to establish his identity and 
explain his business on the public 
streets. Several young thugs were 
caught in the police net through 
the application of this ordinance, 
but it also resulted in loud, indig- 
nant and_ vociferous _ protests. 
Nevertheless it is to be enforced 
until crime has diminished. 

The boy problem has been so 
intensified during the last three 
years of unrest that it has become 
a source of worry to innumerable 
parents. The helpful story of a man 
who, though not a father, has placed 
hundreds of delinquent boys on the 
right track will be presented in an 
early issue. 


U U 


The Breath of ‘The Western moun- 
Big Things in t2in ranges have 
ice Mie Whaat several most excel- 
lent uses. Asa lure 
for the tourist they are unsurpassed. 
They force water to run down hill 
and generate electricity on the way. 
They are full of ore; they moderate 
the well known Western climate 
and they make splendid game 
preserves. But they are worse 
than useless when it comes to ths 
promotion of trade, commerce and 
industry with steel rails and loco- 
motives. Because of intervening mountain ranges there 
are in the Far West many areas as large as young states 
that are still without rail transportation. One of the 
largest and potentially wealthiest of these areas lies west 
and northwest of Denver. 

An effort was made to open part of this area by means of 
a railroad that climbed over a pass nearly 12,000 feet high. 
As a scenic route this railroad was a huge success, but the 
summer tourist traffic did not pay the deficits of the other 
nine months. A tunnel right through the backbone of the 
Rockies was needed to reduce the grades and made low- 
cost freight hauls possible. This tunnel would cost millions. 
They were not available and the partially completed road 
lay dormant for many years. 















Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


He'll Eat if They Bring It Out to Him 
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Thomas, in the Oakland Tribune 


The Political Seed Catalogue 


Now Colorado and Denver are rolling up their sleeves 
and getting down to business. Since private capital can’t 
be induced to build the tunnel, they propose to issue bonds 
guaranteed by the state of Colorado to build three tunnels, 
to open up three vast undeveloped areas for both railroads 
and motors and to pay interest and principal, if possible, , 
by levying tolls for the use of the long bores Two of the 
proposed tunnels will have a length of six miles each and 
will cost a million a mile. 

The war has accustomed us to big things. While Colorado 
is planning the world’s biggest tunnel job, Idaho is working 
on the complete regulation of the Snake river and a group 
of states in the Southwest is engaged on a similar plan for 
the utilization of all the flood water in the Colorado river. 

The present decade will see the beginning of the greatest, 
most audacious constructive enterprises the West has ever 
seen—and the West has seen many of them. 


U U 


How Best The two million men who went to France, 
to Assist the the other two millions who were ready to 

‘ go when the armistice was signed, did not 
ex-Soldier 


serve for money. They went across the 
Atlantic in the spirit of crusaders to put an end to autocracy 
and war. Whether they crossed the ocean or stayed in the 
home camps, they were all ready and willing to sacrifice 
their lives, if need be, in defense of an ideal but not in the 
expectation of future benefits. When the discharge came, 
many of them were thrown on the street practically 
penniless and hundreds of thousands suffered because the 
bonus they received when leaving the service was insufficient 
to maintain them until they found employment. 

Now they have found employment. Today the job is 
chasing the man. For those who came back uninjured, 
with health unimpaired and character strengthened, the war 
is definitely over. But the general public will continue to 
pay the cost of the war for three generations. 

It is a mistake to say that the stay-at-homes bore no part 
of the war burden. They did their share—except those who 
drew war wages and loafed on the job. And the stay-at- 
homes will continue, should continue to do their share by 
paying the war debts, by giving without stint to those who 
were maimed or whose health was impaired. The country 
can never pay its debt to the man who came back a cripple 
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or broken in health; for him nothing is too good, no taxation 
is too high. 

The country also owes something to the uninjured men 
who served in the army, thereby losing the opportunity to 
make war wages or war profits. They were willing to dic 
if need be, and this willingness to sacrifice life and health 
should be rewarded. How best can it be done? 

Not by the dollar-a-day bonus plan. Eighty per cent of 
the men would be no better off after this bonus has been 
spent than they are now. If two billion dollars are to be 
raised as additional compensation for ex-soldiers, the money 
should be spent for the purpose of giving the beneficiaries 
greater permanent earning power, either through occu- 
pational and technical training or through the reclamation 
and subdivision of arid and swamp land. 

Leaving out of consideration the adverse financial effect 
of a new two-billion-dollar loan, it is a fact that the indis- 
criminate distribution of a cash bonus would be only of the 
teeniest temporary benefit to the mass of the ex-soldiers. 
What really is needed is an opportunity to help them better 
their condition permanently. 

U U 
The excess profits tax is under heavy fire. 
Those who have to pay it want it removed. 
They say it adds to the cost of living be- 
cause the entire tax, plus a safety margin, 
is passed on to the consumer. They aver that lower taxes 
will bring lower prices. 

Will they? This year’s federal taxes are thirty per cent 
lower than last year’s. Paper has more than doubled in 
price over last year, clothing and shoes have gone up forty 
per cent while the income tax went down. What is the 
answer? 


Will Lower 
Taxes Bring 
Prices Down? 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


The Pacific Coast has developed some of the fastest women swimmers 

in the world during recent years. Thelma Finn of Los Angeles (left) 

this spring captured the 220-yard women’s championship of the Pacific 

Coast and promises to become America’s foremost female exponent of 

the crawl stroke. Frances Schroth (right) has won the long-distance 

swim across the Golden Gate and is going to New York to meet 
Eastern competitors 
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HEN this is pub- 

lished, practically 

all of the dele- 

gates to the national convention will have been 
selected and some observations on the mode of selection may 
not be amiss. After the 1912 Republican convention it was 
freely predicted that there never again would be such a 
gathering and that future conventions would reflect only 
the will of the people. It is now admitted by all that the 
rank and file of the Republican party desired the nomina- 
tion of Roosevelt in 1912 and that the will of the party was 
thwarted by the Republican bosses. Wherever there had 
been an opportunity of expression, Republicans in nearly 
every instance had expressed their preference for the great 
American. The few men in control of the party machinery 
substituted their will for that of the members of the party. 
The result was the memorable revolt and the formation of 
the Progressive party. The many who resented the denial 
of the expressed choice of the Republican voters looked 
forward confidently to future 





W hat of the Nation? 


The Primaries—Jafan and Siberia—Candidates 
and Their Money—Changes of Heart 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 















popular sentiment. What 
these gentlemen and their 
newspaper advocates mean, 
although they dare not say it, is that only they, the selected 
few, are fit to make nominations. The rank and file of the 
party they will graciously permit to vote for their hand- 
picked delegates who will nominate as they are told; but 
while we may have the intelligence thus to register our votes 
for delegates who will in turn express their choice for presi- 
dent, we lack the intelligence and wise discrimination in the 
first instance to choose for ourselves. In some states there 
actually are primary laws designed to disfranchise the many 
and preserve the power of the few. In other states the 
attacks are increasing upon any fair mode of expression and 
the Interests’ press seizes with avidity upon any incident 
which may be distorted to the detriment of the direct or 
preferential primary. Candidates who rely upon bosses or 
the sinister influences of those who form part of the invisible 
government of course decry any system by which their 
candidacies must be sub- 





conventions where the people 
themselves would by presi- 
dential preference primaries 
nominate their candidates. 
But while the body of the 
electorate took for granted 
that which seemed obvious 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


mitted to the people. But 
there are very healthy signs. 
again this year. The great 
inarticulate mass which, after 
all, must be relied upon for 
success in elections, is giving 
unmistakable indications that 


Both the 





from the standpoint of party 
policy and right, the ever alert and active politicians 
quietly undertook to render nominations by the people 
even more difficult. In the last few years there has been 
reaction, retrogression rather than progress in presidential 
preference primaries, the only possible means of ascertaining 
popular sentiment. Minnesota has repealed its primary 
law. Iowa has done likewise; and even one Far Western 
state has returned to the old system. There has been a 
continuous and persistent propaganda for the elimination 
of every kind of direct primary, and because of the inertness 
of the friends of popular primaries its enemies have suc- 
ceeded in decreasing the number. The advocates of con- 
‘ntions for the selection of national delegates argue now 
for the greater discrimination of the few of a convention, 
and again that a preferential primary demonstrates no real 


they will have their part in 
selecting as well as electing. Indeed a uniform system for a 
federal primary has in these last two months been in many 
men’s minds; this year, after the nominations by the 
national conventions, will see the attempt made. 

It will be bitterly fought by the-self-appointed managers 
of both parties but it is not unlikely the presidential 
candidates after 1920 will be chosen directly by the people 
themselves. 


Japan and Siberia 


HE Japanese propaganda in our country has been so 
insistent and intolerant that mere calm relation of 
passing events has sometimes engendered heated 
opposition while expressions of opinions have brought 
often hot and bitter denunciation. Many months ago I 
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commented upon our mad misadventure in Siberia, where in 
apparent partnership with the Japanese we sent a few 
thousand troops, while they sent ten times the number, and 
where command was vested in them. I mildly expressed 
my view that our foreign policy there was as uncertain, as 
indefinite and as flabby as our foreign policy had become in 
some other directions, and that its result would be to 
alienate what friends we had, make enemies of all, and ulti- 
mately leave Japan in control of the parts of Siberia she 


desired. There was an instant denial with some personal 
animadversions. 

The recent news from Siberia confirms what at the 
time of our misadventure some of us thought would be the 
outcome. Press dispatches now inform us that the 
Japanese flag flies over 


Vladivostok and we read, 
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Western state who apparently believes any expenditure 
short of downright dishonesty or bribery is justifiable 
Such a rule cannot for an instant be tolerated. Not only 
does it make the test of fitness for office the ability to raise 
or spend money, but what is worse, in sinister fashion it 
may do indirectly what illegitimate expenditure directly 
attempts. All contributions to campaign funds should be 
known to the people and this before the electorate of any 
state casts its vote. The voters are entitled to full informa- 
tion not only of their candidates but of the candidate’s 
sponsors. It is their right before electing their officials to 
know whether they have already been selected by those 
whose selfish interests may run counter to the general 
welfare. And this can be ascertained in no better way 

than by knowing who 

foots the bills for extrava- 





in the language with which 
we became familiar in the 
taking of Korea and parts 
of China, that Japan’s 
interests demand temporary 
occupation not only of 
Vladivostok but of parts of 
Siberia. Of course, it is 
asserted asin every previous 
aggression that this occupa- 
tion will be only temporary; 
equally of course, if profit- 
able, it will be permanent. 
The situation is important, 
not only from the world 
standpoint but peculiarly 
so from the standpoint of 
the Pacific Coast. In the 
present confused state of 
world politics we pay very 
little heed to these new de- 
velopments, but their far- 
reaching effect upon our 
country cannot be under- 
estimated. The press dis- 
patches at first apparently 
justified the taking of 
Vladivostok, but a_ brief 
recent dispatch presents a 








gant campaigns. Just as 
the thoughtful are looking 
forward toa federal primary 
law which will truly register 
the average man’s choice, 
they hope for a limit upon 
federal primary expendi- 
tures. 


Changes of Heart 


HAT an interest- 
ing change in the 
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views of those 
who once so_ hysterically 
demanded the immediate 


adoptionof the League of 
Nations pact! A few days 
ago the good Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, of Harvard, 
who was the principal 
member of the League to 
Enforce Peace, asxed the 
President to accept the so- 
called Lodge reservations. 
Joining with Dr. Lowell 
were many who have 
changed their minds. Last 
year all of these good 
people united with the 
president in saying these 
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totally different aspect. 
Since Mr. V.S. McClatchy’s 
exposé of the tainted source 
of news from the Orient we 
are justified in receiving with some grains of allowance 
the recitals of events which come to us from there. The 
pity of our situation is the utter lack of a foreign policy, 
the apparent happy-go-lucky, out-of-touch way we go. 

Reading from the past, with Shantung and Korea so 
vividly before us, we probably will have to reconcile 
ourselves to the new occupation, the most recent world 
conquest. 


Candidates and Their Money 


ENATOR BORAH is entirely right in insisting that a 
S limit be placed by law upon expenditures in national 

primary campaigns. No law exists today. A candi- 
date for president may expend as much money as he has 
or as much as he can gather together. There are certain 
items which of course must be paid for, but these should be 
determined by law and within reasonable limits. I am not 
referring now to particular candidates nor particular ex- 
penditures in this campaign. I speak generally. Candidacy 
for office must not be permitted to put a premium on wealth, 
nor should results be influenced by ability to pay. This 
seems merely the statement of the obvious. But I have 
observed many defenses of extravagant expenses in presi- 
dential primaries. One has come from a governor of a 





Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Not the Setting Kind 





very reservations would 
“break the heart of the 
), world,” would “cut the 
heart out of the covenant,” would have us “scuttle and 
run” and make us “the slackers of the world.” 

I have before me, as I write, the telegram of Messrs. 
Moore, Sloss and others from San Francisco, who insisted 
upon the immediate adoption of the League without 
amendments or reservations. Presumably they too be- 
lieved, or they would not have so wired, that the reserva- 
tions wickedly did all sorts of things, murder included, 
to the covenant, and their position was dictated by an 
anxious desire that no cardiac affection should taint the 
precious document. Of course, if the reservations really 
“cut the heart out of the covenant,” etc., no intellectually 
honest man could ever accept them, for none would wish a 
heartless pact. Either these gentlemen have utterly re- 
versed their views or last year they did not truly express 
them. 

But now comes probably the most famous of foreign 
correspondents, Frank M. Simonds, and in a well-considered 
article, wholly judicial in tone, reluctantly advises the 
United States to maintain its nation-old policy of isolation. 
Even our California friends who are now willing to be part- 
ners with us as world slackers and heart-carving covenant- 
ers, may with the lapse of time reach Mr. Simonds’ advanced 
position. 
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As either end of this trough opened a black yawning hole. like the mouth of a cave. These holes pointed down toward the bowels of the 


earth at a very steep angle; we could not see the bottom of them for the darkness. 


But we descended into 


one of the holes and flashed our electric torches about us 


Wizards River 


At Last I Find a River in Oregon That 


T took me nearly two months 
to find an Oregon river 
that had no fish in it, but I 
succeeded at last. The fact 
that neither hasit water in it, does 
not affect the matter at all; I do not be- 
lieve it ever had any fish in it, even when 
it had plenty of water. For this must 
have been a swift, turbulent, dark and 
secretive river, and a fish must have 
dodged abrasion in troubled freshets, and 
no light by which to dodge. 
_ We found it because a long and inquisi- 
tive individual, with an irrepressible spirit 
of youth saw some old blazes leading 
avay through the pine forest. There 
were no tracks or signs of trails to accom- 
peny those blazes, so naturally he fol- 
loved them. The name by which he was 
known was Whiz, and he followed the 
bi:zes in a Ford. Which, naturally, 
st iled him in the soft humus on a slope 


Has No Fish 


By Stewart Edward White 


Author of: The Riverman; The Silent Places 


between two pines, where there was no 
traction, no apparent bottom and no 
room to turn. So he cheerfully abandoned 
that Ford, steaming and singing, and 
went on afoot. He reported to us a long 
narrow chasm where the roof of the earth 
had fallen in, and two horrific and jum- 
bled and opposite cave openings that led 
down over heaped jagged rocks to a chill 
underground darkness that smelled of ice 
and the need of torches. So he came 
back and dug out his Ford, and returned 
to us at Bend. 


Into the Depths 


Another day we munitioned ourselves 
with torches and lunches and a determin- 


ation to descend into the horrific 
holes mentioned by Whiz. This 
is what we found: 

In the gently-rolling, openly- 
planted yellow pine forest, a 
trough about sixty yards long by fifteen 
wide, and perhaps twenty-five feet deep. 
It looked as though the roof had fallen in 
on a portion of a great underground pas- 
sage, which was indeed the case. 

At either end of this trough opened a 
black yawning hole, like the mouth of a 
cave. These holes pointed down toward 
the bowels of the earth at a very steep 
angle. We could not see the bottoms of 
them for the darkness. Their arches were 
of great square blocks of lava, keyed in 
precariously by smaller blocks; and their 
floors were a mess of other blocks that 
had fallen, and lay offering an uncom- 
promising jumble of angles and inter- 
stices. It was no King’s Highway. The 
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rocks were colored in tapestry colors of 
green and dull red. ‘We descended into 
one of the holes. 

For perhaps two hundred feet we 
slanted downward at the steep angle, 
while the oval of light at the opening 
dwindled behind us. It was ticklish work. 
The rock fragments were so dry and an- 
gular and lay in such heaps. We could so 
easily break a leg or slip off into one of 
the numberless dark cracks where the 
rocks tilted against one another; and we 
had so little to hang on to, and the seats 
of our trousers were not copper-lined, as 
they should have been. Some of us tried 
the middle, and some next the wall, and all 
of us regretted our choice. The twilight 
was confusing. It was really easier to get 
on after the daylight had quite disap- 
peared, for then our electric torches had 
a chance. The weather turned very cold, 
and as the rocks to which we clung had 
strongly abrasive qualities, we would have 
been justified in feeling sorry for ourselves, 
only we were too interested. Neverthe- 
less, the mere getting on took about all 
our attention. Only by glances did we 
feel the huge jagged arches overhead and 
sense the shapes of shadows about us. 

Then we ceased to grope and feel our 
way downward, ceased to'slide gloriously 
for a ledge or to dangle experimental feet. 

“Looks as if we were down,” remarked 
Whiz. 

“And as if we had to go up again,” 
added Bird, flashing his light ahead. 


Farthest Down 


We found ourselves in a hollow between 
two slopes of the jumbled and abrasive 
and unreasonably large rock fragments— 
one that we.had just descended and one 
that now offered us a fine opportunity to 
practise the giddy goat. We flashed our 
torches upward. ‘The roof was so far 
overhead that only dimly and on some 
salient points could we touch it with our 
beams of light. 

As there seemed to be no help for it, we 
addressed ourselves to the ascent. It cost 
us some more skin, considerable time, ‘but 
gained us a warm and grateful glow. We 
found that we were surmounting a little 
peak, for no sooner were we up than we 
began to go down again. After an appro- 
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priate interval we arrived at a duplicate 
of the first bottom with a duplicate of the 
first ascent offering itself for our con- 
side ration. 

“Looks to me as if part of the roof had 
caved in—twice—to make these bumps,” 
observed the astute Whiz. 

“Lot of those roof rocks looked loose to 
me,” suggested Bird hopefully. “What 
would happen if they should take a notion 
to fall?” 

We climbed over the second hummock 
secretly hoping that Bird would fall into a 
hole. When we got down the other side 
our troubles left us like a flock of bats. 

Underfoot was clean flat sand. Over 
and ahead of us was an arch as beautiful 
and unbroken as a cathedral’s. At this 
point it was so high that we could make it 
out only dimly, and then only by flashing 
all of our torches aloft together. Farther 
on it descended so we hi ad just room to 
walk erect; and again beyond that it 
spread wide and about fifteen feet high, 
so that it ceased being a cathedral and 
became a crypt. 


A Jeweled Vault 


That was later. At present we strode 
on, rejoicing in our freedom of movement. 
The walls glittered as though incrusted 
with tiny jewels. We looked and found 
the jewels to be drops of water; yet the 
sand was dry and the water never fell. 
Behind the jewels were colors only half 
guessed in our dim light—strata of reds 
and umbers and green. The surface was 
waved in rounded ripples or striped, or 
smoothed asthough by a plasterer’s trowel. 

We walked on. The vault ran nearly 
straight. At one place it narrowed. 
Again, temporarily, the sand underfoot 
ceased, and we walked on a lava floor that 
resembled slag from a furnace. Then for 

short distance our travel became two- 
kt We separated and caught the 
flash of each other’s lights wierdly through 
the openings into the dim upper chambers 
above us, and wished that we had ladders 
that we might climb up there and see if by 
chance these might not be the tombs of 
ancient kings. 

After a few moments we passed beyond 
and came again to the sand. “Let’s put 
out all our lights,” suggested Whiz. 


We tried, on retracing our steps back to daylight, to determine approximately the length of the 
passage we had been able to explore. It made somewhere between two and a half and three miles 
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We switched them off and a bla . 
rushed about us that cloyed like honey « 
the tongue. Never in upper air was such 
a dark. It brought with it a correspond- 
ing great silence; and so we heard fron 
ahead of us a single solemn drip. We 
waited five, ten, twenty seconds—until 
the waiting was almost more than we 
could bear, and yet wait we must—and 
then at length came again the solemn 
drip. Thus the Spirit of that place told 
off his numberless hours. ‘Thus the drip 
had gone on for the many years that 
elapsed since the rushing water had 
receded. 

And the result was strange, for shortly 
we came to where could be seen the effect 
of these spaced drops on the sands. You 
have seen the relief maps of papier-maché 
that hang in hotel lobbies and railroad 
ticket offices, with the mountains and 
valleys and water courses all prettily 
laid out. Well, here we skirted such a 
relief map carved in the sands, only the 
mountains were two feet high instead of 
a fraction of an inch, and the area covered 
was an acre or more instead of a few 
square feet. 

The illusion was perfect. There were 
ranges of mountains with their canons and 
foothills, and the greater and lesser water- 
courses, and deep box canons, and perfect 
crater lakes in the higher altitudes. ‘There 
were single peaks with their foothills 
spread about them; and long watersheds. 
Something in the drip that had carved 
them ‘in patient emulation of the slow 
processes of larger geological erosions— 
some chemical—had combined ‘to lay a 
sort of crust over the sand shapes, so that 
they seemed solid, as even such a simula- 
crum of a continent should; and:this chem-. 
ical had on some of the highest peaks 
turned white in imitation of snow. It 
was all so realistic, so fascinating a toy on 
a large scale, that we could hardly force 
ourselves away from it. We wanted to 
explore this country, to name its ranges 
and its..peaks, its streams and larger 
rivers, its lakes and its wide pleasant 
valleys. But we had no idea how much 
farther we could go, so we pushed on, hug- 
ging the wall of the tunnel in order not to 
destroy even the tiniest foothill. 


A Baby Grand Canon , 


The hardening effect of the drip on the 
sand forms some curious shapes. Just 
before we discovered the relief map we 
came upon one about three feet long and 
of the exact shape of a collar-bone. Its 
consistency was of a bone just on the edge 
of total disintegration. We were much 
excited over this prehistoric monster that 
in ages past had crawled away here and 
died, until Whiz, who had gone on ahead 
a little, reported back his discovery of the 
first ranges of the map. Then we saw the 
point. 

The scenery on our map_ became 
grander as we skirted it. It culminated 
in a high plateau, through which cut a 
Grand Canon, with all the precipices, 
spires, talus, minarets and side gorges 
appropriate to a well- furnished Grand 
Canon. This was truly a regal toy, for 
the cafion itself was almost seven feet deep, 
and the plateau through which it had cut 
seemed to be solid sand to that depth on 
the tunnel’s floor. It ended with a mag- 
nificent cliff, a fairly breathless cliff. I 
mean that last literally, for so perfect 
were the proportions of all this miniature 
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Wizard’s River: 
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The walls glittered as though encrusted with tiny jewels. Behind the jewels were colors only half guessed in our dim light—strata of reds and 


umbers and green. The surface was waved in rounded ripples or striped, or smoothed as though by a plasterer’s trowel. 


And then we 


came to a realistic, fantastic relief map, carved in the sands of the floor by dripping water. There were ranges of mountains 


with their canons, foothills, water-courses, crater lakes in the higher altitudes. 


country that one’s fancy had grown small 
to fit it and an eight-foot cliff was some- 
thing to catch the throat. 

This seemed to impede the way, so that 
we feared we might have to scramble up 
the cliff to its scenic detriment; but for- 
tunately between the plateau and the 
side of the tunnel a narrow crack allowed 
us to squeeze past and by slow gradient 
reach the upper pl: un. So nz irrow Was it 
that Whiz named it “Fatman’s Pass.” 

The flat top to the plateau we found 
pockmarked with round wash bowls full 
of icy cold water. These had been carved 
by a drip and the bottoms and sides had 
then hardened chemically to a smooth 
glass-like consistency. They were perfect 
wash bowls, but they had no hot water— 
to that we can vouch. Perhaps they were 
intended rather as drinking fountains. 

Having appreciated these wonders to 
the extent our haste and temperature per- 
mitted, we proceeded on to the next. In 
preparation of this the ancient wizards 
to whom construction was originally con- 
fided had smoothed the sweeping over- 
arch with a fine trowel, and then had hung 
it here and there with branches or clusters 
of frozen lava. These clusters were up to 
two feet long. From a short distance they 
resembled large bunches of grapes; nearer 
they looked like a tangled sort of coral 
erowth. They were arranged neither 

egularly nor too frequently, but hung 
re and there just to break the monotony 
1d show what could be done by a com- 
petent wizard when he gave his mind to it. 


* his “tummy.” 


Now we swept round a stately curve to 
what we had been dreading. The roof 
seemed to descend rapidly to meet the 
sands. As a matter of fact, I suspect a 
level would show the reverse to be the 
case—that the sands, choking against 
some obstacle as the waters of the ancient 
river flowed more sluggishly toward the 
last, gradually piled up to fill the passage. 
At any rate we were stopped. Whiz got 
himself horizontal and wriggled flat on 
He disappeared likea snake 
— a squirrel hole but wriggled out 

gain feet first after quite a long interval. 
He said another smaller chamber opened 
out but that then the sand definitely 
closed in. But from this low ceiling, just 
as a parting wonder, hung long smooth 
oval black lava purses. 


One Visitor in Fifteen Years 


We were not the first to visit this river; 
indeed, the old blazes that Whiz had fol- 
lowed indicated that fact plainly enough. 
At the point where the roof closed down 
stood a Mason jar in which were papers 
containing the names of former visitors. 
The first paper was about twenty-five 
years old and the last was inscribed some 
fifteen years ago. 

Bird writes me that since our little 
expedition the citizens of that very enter- 
prising town, Bend, have undertaken to 
build a road, to set apart the pine woods 
about the entrances as a park, to con- 
struct stairs and ladders over the rough 
parts and thus to offer this truly unique 


The illusion was perfect 


excursion to the tourist. I hope sincerely 
they will go a step farther and arrange to 
protect the place. The thoughtless will 
be tempted to tramp round in the fas- 
cinating valleys of the Little Country or 
to break off as souvenirs the hanging orna- 
ments in theCoralGrape Arbor. I suppose 
it took the Wizard some thousands of 
years to fashion those clusters and he 
might never replace them. 

We tried, on retracing our steps, to de- 
termine approximately the length of the 
passage we had been able to explore. It 
made somewhere between two and a half 
miles and three miles. 

I hope some day some rich curious idle 
and enterprising person will dig down into 
the sand at the end and determine whether 
or not the passage does open up beyond. 
This river followed of course what is 
known as a lava tube—a_ labor-saving 
device for underground rivers—but it 
must have gone somewhere. And to judge 
by the firmness and quantity of the white 
river sand in a red and black lava country, 
it must have been some river in its day. 

It seemed very warm and bright out- 
side. ‘There can be no doubt that rivers 
are all very well for fish but they are dis- 
tinctly chilly for humans. Which re- 
minded me: 

“Whiz,” said I, “I’ve been traveling 
round these Cascade mountains for two 
months and this is the very first river I’ve 
seen that has no fish in it.”” 

“There probably are,” he 
promptly, “fossil fish.” 


replied 
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Mr. Partridge writes us regarding this Primer as 
follows: ‘In my discussion of the most probable 
means of reaching the Presidency, I am divulging many 
of the best-known secrets in the world regarding the 
attainment of this office. I regret to say that I am 
unable to state the source of my information, which is 
strictly confidential.* But I will personally vouch for 
the correctness of every statement because I quote 
nothing that is not inaccord with the most persistent 
kind of rumor or with gossip that is not absolutely un- 
questionable. Remember, however, that I do not 
guarantee that every person who reads this Primer will! 
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actually reach the Presidency. But I do give it as my 


Iron Bound Opinion that the chances of every person 
who thoroughly masters the treatise will be just as good 
as they were before—if not better!’”—The Editors. 


FIRST LESSON 
Seeing America First 
AVE you ever been born? 

If not, don’t be until you have 
read every word of this lesson. If, 
however, you have already come 

into the world, do not despair; the informa- 
tion it contains may come in handy should 
you ever have occasion to be born again. 

The Constitution is peculiar. It pro- 
vides that no person may sit down in the 
Presidential Chair who did not see 
America first. Ignorance of this pro- 
vision or perhaps it was mere carelessness 
in carrying it out, has kept many an able 
man from aspiring to the lofty seat. I 
might mention hundreds of names, but 
will content myself by calling your 
attention to three persons, any one of 
whom might, had he but possessed the 
foresight to be born in America, be a very 
promising candidate today. They are: 
Samuel Gompers, Charlie Chaplin and 
Albert, King of the Belgians. 

If, therefore, you are thinking of being 
rolled up in a blanket and placed on the 
scales, make sure that you are within the 
domains of the United States of America 
including the Island of Yap. Otherwise 
the Chair can never be for you. 

But for the benefit of those who have 


*Most users of the ouija board do not hesitate to 
give the name of their spirit control. However, we 
have respected Mr. Partridge’s obligation not to 
divulge the name of his informant. We believe it is 
immaterial anyway.—The Editors. 
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already had the misfortune to be born, 
and to whom this warning has come too 
late, I wish to call attention to a little 
exception to the rule. It is possible that 
you may be one of the favored few who 
are eligible to a seat although not natural- 
born citizens. The sole qualification 
necessary to bring you into this small and 
very select class is that you must have 
been a citizen of this country at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. 

If this lets you in, stop worrying about 
the little matter of birth and enroll your- 
self as a candidate without delay. Old 
age is no bar to the Presidency—the 
older the better. Youth and nationality 
are the only things sneezed at by the 
Constitution. 


SECOND LESSON 


Personality 


AN you walk on your hands? _ If you 

can, and you like to, do not hesitate 
to do it as often as you feel the impulse. 
Do you prefer suspenders to a belt? If 
so put down your pride, let out your 
figure and trust the upkeep of your 
trousers to a pair of suspenders. 

Do you write just like everybody else? 
If you do why not begin today to develop 
some little individualities? Stop cross- 
ing your “t’s” and begin to double-cross 
them. And you might cease dotting 
“5” and “j’s” and take to dotting your 





To give your constituents something new and catchy in whiskers, 
adopt the good old Galways 


“p’s” and “q’s.” Handwriting is in- 
tended to mislead not to inform. The 
sooner you grasp that point the sooner will 
people begin to think you are somebody. 

Cultivate eccentric mannerisms. Do 
strange things with your hands and feet. 
Acquire, if possible, a gait the like of 
which has never been seen on land or sea. 
Smoke unheard-of tobacco; eat rare and 
exotic food; go round with a breath that 
everybody will suspect but nobody will 
be able to identify, no matter whether 
you like it or not. In other words, be 
anything at all but yourself if you wish 
to get by as having “personality.” 


THIRD LESSON 


A Glance Into Your Mirror 
HAT you look like today is your 
own business. What you will 

look like after you have become a full- 
fledged candidate for the Presidency will 
be everybody’s business but your own. 
At the present time you know in a 
general way that the hairs of your head 
are numbered, but you have not the 
slightest idea how many there are of them. 
However, as soon as your candidacy is 
well under way you are likely to pick up 
the morning paper and read that three 
hairs (serial numbers given in detail) 
were found on your pillow that morning. 
As a private citizen your looks are of 
interest only to yourself, but as a public 
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ma: they are of interest to all. Be 
waned and be ready. Decide today 





wht you are going to look like—and 
loo. like it. Begin with your face. Shall 
it oe smiling or austere? Scrutible or 
ins rutible? Frank or earnest? As soon 


as vou have settled upon the expression 
pass on to the matter of whiskers. 

(io over the faces of our public men 
with a fine-tooth comb and see if you 
can not give your constituents something 
new—if not actually catchy. You will 
find that the full beard is not only a 
delusion, it is often a snare as well. The 
mustache lacks distinction; only a 
few days ago I saw a walrus wearing 
a very creditable one. Side-whiskers 
are impractical; they belong to the age 
of bustles and stuffed birds. And as for 
the comes —let’s not discuss the matter. 
The Vandyke has been appropriated by 
surgeons and painters, the imperial by 
South’ un Colonels, the mutton-chop by 
bankers and cobblers and others whose 
work compels them to keep the chin down, 
the sideburns by butlers and_ personal 
servants. Only one remains—the good 
old Galways. 

Not only are the Galways sanitary and 
highly ornamental, they are health- 
giving and economical as well; they pre- 
vent affections of the throat and lungs 
and enable the wearer to go easy on 
collars and neckties. 


FOURTH LESSON 
What to Wear 


NE diamond shirt-stud is permissible. 

A fancy vestisoptional. A permanent 
wave is highly desirable. But a frock- 
coat and top-hat are absolutely essential. 
However, unless you come from a long 
line of quack doctors or funeral directors 
you will have something to learn before 
you can hope to wear these vestments of 
office with anything like comfort. 

As a preparatory exercise for the wear- 
ing of a frock-coat I would suggest that 
the candidate sew up all his pockets and 
then try to conceal his watch, his wallet, 
and his handkerchief on his person in a 
place that is accessible and at the same 
time invisible. He might, for example, 
put his handkerchief up his sleeve, his 
watch in the toe of his boot and his wallet 
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Kissing a baby is one of those little things really deserving of a great deal of thought, for 
it is not at all like the kissing of an adult 


in the pocket in his shirt. And not until 
he is able to blow his nose without rolling 
up his sleeves, see what time it is without 
a boot-jack, and get out his carfare with- 
out being arrested, should he consider 
himself at home in a frock-coat. 

We shall now pass on to the top-hat 
exercises. The first of these has to do 
with developing the candidate’s poise. 
Put on a new hat and try walking under 
the chandelier without flinching. This 
exercise is likely to muss up the hair, also 
the hat, and has been known in extreme 
cases to muss up the chandelier. But 
the candidate should not let these little 
things discourage him. The hair is 
easily rearranged, the hat can be re- 
blocked and a new fixture now and then 
will brighten up the room wonderfully. 

The next top-hat exercise is a little 
more difficult. The candidate should 
put the hat on and then jump quickly 
into bed and pull the covers up over his 
head. This may sound unreasonable, 
but until the candidate is able to do it 





Run some film showing yourself riding with the cowboys of Texas 


without ruffling his hat to even the slight- 
est degree he will not be fully qualified to 
represent his constituents at the opera. 
The third and last of the top-hat 
exercises is the most important of all. It 
is begun by opening the door of the book- 
case, hopping inside and slamming the 
door shut—all without removing the hat. 
When this becomes easy for you, move on 
to the china cupboard; and from the 
china cupboard you should proceed to 
the medicine cabinet in the bathroom. 
When you are able to get in and out of 
the medicine cabinet without mussing up 
your hat or twisting your neck—you are 
all ready to ride in one of the show-case 
limousines that go with the Presidency. 


FIFTH LESSON 
Shaking Hands 


AN you shake hands? If not you 

should master the somewhat baffling 
mysteries of the art without delay. The 
ancient custom of touching palms has 
grown from a simple courtesy until it is 
one of the greatest vote-getters of modern 
times. Already it has outdistanced the 
torchlight procession and is gaining 
rapidly on the campaign cigar. 

A few brief but very important lessons 
will be given. These should be carefully 
studied and should be practised as often 
as possible, great care being taken to use 
the right grip at the right time. Con- 
fusion “might be fatal to your ¢ andidacy. 

(a) The “Well, well!’ Catch oppo- 
nent’s hand with a wide sweeping move- 
ment. Smile genially while you count 
ten—but keep your watch and wallet 
covered with your free hand. (This 
ought to keep your constituents in line.) 

(b) The Eyeful. This is for ladies 
only. Give her hand a thrill as you 
touch it; look her in the eye—the left 
eye; say something vibrant, it doesn’t 
matter what so long as you keep looking 
her in the eye; convey the impression 
that you would like to make a date—but 
don’t do it. (And the woman vote will 
be yours.) 
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(c) The Pumphandle. This speaks 
for itself but as your arm goes up and 
down you should do a bit of gushing about 
the weather, crops or the beauties of the 
landscape. But do not mention politics 
or prices. (This is a great favorite with 
so ge and milkmen.) 

(d) The “Treat’Em Rough.’ For use 
at public receptions. Catch party un- 
awares; trip him or her up if possible; if 
unable to do this shove party aside and 
catch next party unawares. Keep this 
up until you are taken out of line by the 


doctor. (Not much of a vote-getter but 
a necessary evil.) 
(e) The Soul-Saver. Look  aggres- 


sively pleasant. Take victim’s hand 
both of yours. Shake pleasantly. Put 
a bill in the collection—and walk sheep- 
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of the little one’s anatomy that happens 
to be aimed your way. 

Do not go out of your way to hold 
babies but if you are invited to do so, 
accept the invitation with every appear- 
ance of pleasure. 

And never refer to a baby as “it.” The 
baby doesn’t mind it, but the parents do; 
for some reason they seem to take a 
fiendish delight in having their offspring 
belong definitely to one sex or the other 
from the very moment of birth. If you 
are in doubt as to the sex of a child you 
might proceed as follows: 

Place your hand on the head of the 
infant in question, and say gently,“Well, 
well! A child, no doubt!’ Then you 
should turn quickly to the parents and 
ask, “Boy or girl?” 
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As soon as your candidacy is well under way you are likely to read in the papers that 


three hairs were found on your pillow that morning 


SEVENTH LESSON 
A New Wrinkle 


you ever read a Message to 


ishly away. (Has been known to stam- 
pede welfare organizations and revivals.) 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
shake hands with the two British Georges, 
King and Lloyd, on the same day. The 
King gave me a hand with a thumb and 
several fingers on it, but it was the hand- 
clasp of an hereditary office-holder un- 
afraid of losing his job. Lloyd’s hand, 
however, was all thumbs. It thrilled me 
like a shot in the arm. If the King’s job 
depended on his handclasp alone he would 
not be king today. He would not even 
be queen. 


SIXTH LESSON 
Kissing the Babies 


HIS is one of those little things really 

deserving of a great deal of thought, 
but so often overlooked by the ordinary 
individual. 

The kissing of a baby 1s not at all like 
the kissing of an adult. You should 
never kiss a baby on the lips; it is a 
dangerous practise—you might catch 
whooping-cough or measles or some other 
infantile malady that does not go well 
with maturity. The proper thing is to 
impress a hearty smack on any portion 


AVE 

Congress all the way through? 
Certainly not. Neither has any other 
living man. And nobody will until the 
occupant of the Presidency has the good 
judgment to put out a message with some 
punch to it. 

My idea would be to have your message 
filmed, and to pull down the shades of 
Congress and throw it on a screen. It 
might run something like this: 


Title: 
GALLONS OF GORE. 
A Message to Congress 
In Six Reels 
by 
(Your n:z ime) 
Leade r: 
GREETINGS TO CONGRESS. 
Picture Begins: 
Run a few hundred feet of yourself 


smiling and bowing—taking off your hat 

putting it back on again—pulling up the 
hapes of your pants and sitting down— 
then 


Message Begins: 
“Hello, boys!” 
Picture Resumes: 
Here run a few hundred feet of film 
showing yourself on the top of the Statue 
of Liberty—sailing through the Golden 
Gate—digging gold in Alaska—riding 
with the cowboys of Texas—throwing the 
first ball at a big-league game—on the 
floor at the Inaugural Ball—in a box at 
the latest musical comedy—surf-bathing 
at Palm Beach—then 
Message Resumes: 

“Some country, eh, boys? But we must 
get down to work. It’s not all so rosy—” 
Picture Resumes: 

Run about five hundred feet of snappy 
“strike film” showing mobs of capitalists 
assaulting innocent laborers and by- 
standers, breaking windows and assem- 
bling unlawfully—then 

INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
Message Resumes: 

“The capitalist is worthy of his hire 
Appropriate legislation should be passed 
to prevent him from walking out and leay- 
ing labor with the factory on its hands.” 
Picture Resumes: 

Now run a bit of good barbershop film 
showing white-clad barbers, pretty mani- 
cures, darkey attendants and _ other 
refining influences—then 

TonsortaL REFORM 
Message Resumes: 

“Why waste the taxpayers’ money 
deporting radicals when they can be 
reformed for fifty cents? One haircut 
took all the kinks out of as good a man 
as Samson.” 

Picture Resumes: 

Here run a few hundred feet of airplane 
film—business of hopping off, landing, 
flying, looping, diving, etc.—then 

Goop CLoups 
Message Resumes: 

“Now that our highway system is well 
started we ought to get busy on a skyway 
system. The birds and bugs have had 
the air to themselves about long enough. 
Boost for Good Clouds!” 

Picture Resumes: 

Show a number of common _ people 
running to and fro and gazing anxiously 
up into the sky—then suddenly have a 
cordon of police rush upon them and 
arrest them all and lead them away—then 

Take Your CHOICE 
Message Resumes: 

“The cost of living has gone up so high 
that it can no longer be seen with the naked 
eye. Either it must come down—or the 
eye must be decently clothed. T he Purity 
Squad demands immediate action.’ 
Picture Resumes: 

Now run a strip of Domestic Felicity 
film with smashed furniture, broken 
dishes, rolling-pins and personal differ- 
ences—then 

Why Nort? 
Message Resumes: 

“Six months is too long for people to 
wait. The awkward methods of the 
courts should be abolished and mail-order 
divorces made available for all.” 

Picture Ended: 

Now run a reel of yourself leaving 
Congress — getting into automobile — 
driving through city acclaimed by popu- 
lace—then 
Message Ended: 

“Goop-NicutT! 
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She studied him with frank admiration. Kingdon, suddenly conscious of his rumpled clothing and unshaved chin, felt uncomfortable in the 


presence of this beautiful, regal woman 


Lassa of the Elephants 


“AY JHO are you, maid with the 


white skin and red hair, who 
come into Elephanta riding on the 
King of Elephants?” Wancheelah, 
leader of the elephant men, faced 
Lassa Orson. ‘The other natives 
crowded round. 

“IT am of the white elephant breed,” 
Lassa told him in the elephant tongue, 
which she understood and used. “Kiang 
Chang came to fetch me hither.” 

As has already been told, seventeen- 
year-old Lassa Orson was with her father 
on an expedition into the jungles of the 
Shan country. One night she was 
initiated into the Elephant Clan; at dawn 
Chinese bandits killed her father, all the 
natives and all but one of the elephants, 
who seized the girl and escaped. 

Some days later, at a great wild elephant 
conclave, Lassa made friends with the 
largest white elephant she had ever seen. 
He carried her to a great waterfall over 
which the river had suddenly ceased 
flowing and climbed the terrible rock 
terraces to a high cliff-enclosed valley 
before the gale at the far end of the valley 
ceased driving the waters of the lake back 


upon themselves, thus checking the 
tiver’s flow. sf 
Karapathos, Queen of the White 


Haired People, undecided what to do with 
this strange English girl whom the ele- 
phant men called Little Red Elf, sent her 
to stay with the Elephant Clan beneath 
another great waterfall at the valley’s 
northern end until her fate could be 
decided. Here Lassa lived, loved by 
the natives and their elephants. 


By George Gilbert 


Author of: The Mottled Slayer, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


Four years passed and Howard King- 
don, young American orchid hunter, 
approaching the northern end of the 
valley by boat, lost his supplies and 
servants over the great fall. With his 
tent he made a parachute, leaped from 
the thousand-foot cliff and was saved from 
death in the pool by Lassa and Kiang 
Chang. The elephant men advanced, 
spears ready. 

“Do not resist,” Lassa warned him. 
“They must take you to the Queen. I will 
help you, if J can.” 


CHAPTER V 
ROYAL DISPLEASURE 
LITTLE way back from the border 
of the great pool the spearmen, 
Lassa and Kingdon followed a 
path that led to a jwide cleared 
space and aclump of poudak trees, in the 
shade of which browsed an enormous white 
elephant, howdah in place on his back. 
Kingdon gasped to see such a huge 
elephant, so light in color, but he decided 
to display no amazement, knowing that 
a stranger who appears astounded at the 
things a native possesses is set dowii at 
once for an inferior. 
The grim leader of the elephant folk 
said something and Lassa translated 
it for Kingdon. 


“You are to ride in the howdah 
with me and Wancheelah, our chief, 
to Goa, the capital. He is obeying 
the custom of Elephanta, which 1s to 
bring strangers before the throne at 
once, that they may be questioned 
and their fate decided upon. Every 

care is taken that a stranger who happens 
to enter this valley can not currupt the 
minds of the people, possibly to stir up 
a revolt. I speak of the real natives, 
the ones the White-Haired People hold 
in subjection.” 

She stepped to the elephant, who at 
once raised his trunk in salute. “Thou 
Mountain of Sweetness,” she called in 
the elephant tongue, “kneel!” 

Kiang Chang obeyed. “The White 
Elephant King it was who saved your 
life,’ Lassa told Kingdon. And he 
acknowledged his debt to Kiang Chang 
with a bow. 

Kingdon had ridden elephant-back 
often, and when it came his turn, mounted 
to the howdah. 

“You have no weapons?” Lassa asked 
as they started, the spearmen walking 
about the elephant as escort. 

“No, except for a knife. My guns, 
specimens, in fact everything, went to 
destruction on the rocks when my boat 
plunged over the fall.” 

“Tt may be as well,” she said, her body 
swaying gracefully as the elephant paced 
forward. 

“Why?” 

“The rulers here know about firearms, 
so their use, if you had saved yours, 
would not astound them. You might 
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kill a few soldiers in a fight, but in the 
end numbers would pull you down.” 


Wancheelah growled something. Lassa 
laughed, shook her curls at the old 
fellow. 


“He is asking me to talk to you in the 
tongue of the elephant folk,” she said. 
“IT have taught him a few words of 
English, but he has refused to learn more. 
He only picked them up because it gave 
me such pleasure to be able to speak, if 


only a few words, to some one who 
understood my own language. Out of 


curiosity the Queen has learned English 
of me too, enough for ordinary conver- 
sation, for she prides herself upon her 
knowledge, which is deep and great.” 

“Ts she a real Queen?” 

Lassa’s eyes flashed. ‘Yes, 
inch: beautiful, noble and proud. 
she has a stormy temper at times, 
laughed. 

“T mean is she of what we call royal 
blood?” 

“Indeed,” said Lassa; “she is a 
direct descendant of the early Tangut 
Queen, Kurbeljin Goa, after whom the 
capital of Elephanta is named, and 
Karpathos, Prince of Circassia. I 
found the story of Elephanta, this 
valley shut off from the world by 
impassible cliffs, very interesting. 
I have heard it from the palace 
story-tellers of Goa many times 
and [ know it well. If you want 
me to I'll tell you the story, not as 
they tell it, but shorter. 

“In the thirteenth century 
Ghengis Khan, the terrible Mongol 
conqueror, carried off beautiful 
Kurbeljin Goa after slaying her 
husband, the Tangut King. That 
night she poisoned the Khan and 
escaped from the camp with Kar- 
pathos, who also had been seized 
by the Khan and who had long 
sought an opportunity to kill the 
ruler. Guarded by a dozen of 
Karpathos’ white-haired followers, 
that had likewise been forced to 
remain in the Khan’s army, the 
refugees fled in a boat on the 
Hoang Ho. 

“Pursued by the Khan’s retainers, 
the little band of albinos and the 
beautiful dark-haired Queen left 
the river, traveled south, then west, 
hiring elephants and journeying 
steadily, until they came to Tibet's 
out-regions. There, almost in the 
shadow of Tengri Nor, in the soli- 
tude made by the Mongol con- 
querors, who had slain millions, leaving 
the great district devoid of human life, 
they halted beside a great lake and made 
their camp. And there, in that beautiful 
desolate region was born a daughter to 
Karpathos and Kurbeljin Goa. 

“They had wanted a son, but loved 
the girl, and gave her a feminized form 
of her father’s name, Karapathos. Like 
her mother, the girl had black eyes and 
eyebrows and matchless beauty, but her 
hair from the first had been pure white. 

“Karpathos, the father, seeing that 
the land was good, bade his albino fol- 
lowers seek out mates, which they did 
from among a comely, dark-haired 
people they found clinging to the slopes 
of Tengri Nor, at the edge of the Mongol- 
swept region. The elephant men who 


every 
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”” she 


had driven their burden bearers into this 
new land Karpathos induced to remain 
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with him, and they, journeying into far 
Siam, brought back mates of their own 
sort. And under Karpathos’ wise leader- 
ship everything prospered in that rich 
land. 

“In time, as the population increased, 
these people formed a new race—the 
White-Haired People—for the cross be- 
tween the albinos and the dark-haired 
women had the curious effect that many of 
the children born had dark eyes and white 
hair and many were pure albinos.” 

Lassa paused in her story to indicate to 
Kingdon a beautiful stretch of the river 
that had just come into view as they 
journeyed. Kingdon nodded, but absent- 
ly; he was eager to hear more of this 
strange hidden race. 

“But this secret valley, of which I had 
long heard,” he began, “what of it? And 
how came the White-Haired People here, 
if entrance and egress of the valley Is as 
you say, barred by the great cliffs?’ 

“A great ez arthquake, about three 
hundred years ago,” said Lassa, “caused 
this vast area to sink, and all trace of the 
White-Haired People was lost to the 
outside world. But these hardy folk 





were not lost; 
folk continued 


they and their elephant 
to live in Elephanta. 
lhe elephants they bred were of unusual 
size, developed from several pairs cap- 
tured by the elephant men on the lower 


slopes of ‘Yengri Nor—the remnant of 
what must have been an unusual herd, 
beasts tall, strong, thick beyond belief 
unless actually seen. Among the ele- 
phant herd so built up were many of 
the pure albino breed, like many of 
Elephanta’s people. And this race of 
men and elephants have continued to 
inhabit this valley, and their ruler has 
always been a descendant of the original 
Circassian Prince and his Queen.” 

“What tongue do they speak?” asked 
Kingdon. 

“Owing to the different elements in 
this land, before it sank in the great 
earthquake, it was found necessary to 








use a sort of intermediate Urdu, lang: 
of the “urd,” or horde, of the Morg 
conquerors, as all of the diverse fol: in 
the White-Haired empire had a smat 

ing of that polyglot speech. In tin 
after serving as a lingual bridge betw: 
them, it became the only tongue use:i— 
except, of course, the tongue of 
elephant clan.” 

“And what is that?” asked Kingdon 
eagerly. He had heard vague rumors of 
a speech used by the elephant men and 
their burden bearers, a persisting rumor 
that had come to him from time to time 
when he had been in the Hakka high- 
lands of Yunnan. But he had refused 
to believe that the elephants understood 
their masters to a greater extent than a 
horse understands its driver's commands. 
As for elephants speaking. 


ASSA’S clear silvery laugh broke 

on his thoughts. “I can tell by your 
face that you are not prepared to believe,” 
she said. ‘Wait and see. If you remain 
in Elephanta—” she paused and an ex- 
pression of pain crossed her face—‘‘you 
will learn many things that may sur- 
prise you. In ‘the meantime, do 
not do anything when brought be- 
fore the Queen to cause her anger.” 

“But you have been well used.” 

“Yes, but at times the Queen 
shows that she is displeased with 
me. Theday I came into Elephanta 
and met the Queen at the lower end 
of the valley, she was called back 
to Goa by a plot of the palace fac- 
tions or she might have decided 
against me then. Weeks later she 
sent for me to come to the palace, 
where she kept me for several 
months as a sort of maid in waiting. 
Then some caprice caused her to 
send me back to the elephant folk 
again; I am one of their tribe and 
they love me. So it has gone; at 
times she wishes me with her, at 
other times away. I am far hap- 
pier with Wancheelah and his ele- 
phant people than in the palace at 
Goa, under the eyes of the Queen.” 

Kingdon studied the girl at his 
side. He had not recovered from 
his surprise at finding in this hidden 
land of mystery a beautiful young 
English woman, dressed in the attire 
of the elephant folk, living their 
life, alone among dark-skinned 

natives whose business in life was 
the care and handling of elephants. 

Soon they made camp. Kingdon 
was in good spirits. He was sore and stiff 
from his experience, but that was all. 
So interested had he become in this 
charming white daughter of the dark 
elephant clan that he did not give a 
thought to fhis plight. What might 
await him at the palace in Goa worried 
him not in the least. When Lassa and 
he were beside the evening fire he said: 

“You have not told me about yourself, 
Lassa, and how you came here.” 

Then Lassa told him her story, be- 
ginning with the attack of Black Tiger 
and the death of her father, carrying her 
narrative up to Kingdon’s spectaculat 
entry into Elephanta. He, in turn ex- 
plained who he was and why he was there 

“Tell me, Lassa, why Queen Kara- 
pathos acts so strangely toward you, 
Kingdon suggested when he had finished. 

“You say you are happier with the 
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“Harm! To the Little Red Elf of the Elephant Clan?” scoffed Lassa. poised high atop giant Kiang Chang's head; 


“no one dare touch me!” 
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elephant clan then at the palace under 
the Queen’s eyes. Why?” 

“I have the impression that she. is 
jealous of me,” said Lassa. “One of her 
serving women told me once that she 
raged at her attendants because they 
could not dress her hair as I sometimes 
dress mine.” 

“As you have it now, in those—ah 
pretty curls?” 

Anunexpected flush stained her cheeks. 

“Doyou mean that?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Yes,” she said, showing her pleasure 
in a way that convinced him that she 
had had few direct compliments paid her 
beauty, “yes, as I have it now. But the 
Queen’s hairis beautiful, so white and silk- 
like, yet like the hair of all the White- 
Haired Ones, it is straight and will not 
curl.” 


NEXT morning, when they were again 
on their way toward Goa, Kingdon, 
swaying beside Lassa on the great white 
elephant’s back, questioned the girl 
again about conditions at the capital. 
“Queen Karapathos is beset by two 
factions,” said Lassa, “the royal family 
of Elephanta—the people of the pure line 
of the Prince of Circassia and the Queen 
of Tangutland—and the people of inferior 
blood, descendants of those who mated 


with the natives after Karpathos and 
Kurbeljin Goa came into these regions.” 

“Is this feud of recent growth?” 

“No; there has always been more or 
less enmity between the two parties, Mr. 
Kingdon. Until our time, that of the 
present Queen Karapathos, it was always 
possible to avoid trouble, Wancheelah 
has told me, by marrying younger 
daughters or sons of the dominant race, 
all descended from the albino followers 
of the first ruler here and the superior 
olive-skinned women they married, to 
sons or daughters of the inferior race. 
And of the royal house, the younger sons 
or daughters always have married into 
the commoner ranks of nobility. The 
elder sons or daughters, in line for the 
throne, are forbidden to marry outside 
of their class, so that the reigning blood 
be kept pure. Fear of the native laboring 
classes, which are numerous, has kept the 
factions from fighting seriously; al- 
though they often have had bad rows, 
they have never fought for real blood. 
There have even been small wars now and 
then. There must be a secret way out 
of the valley, for when the working 
classes, Wancheelah says, become deplet- 
ed, through war or disease, the White 
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Haired People raid out into the mountains 
and bring in other folk and make them 
bow to the ruling race.” 

“But why does the Queen have so 
much: trouble between the two factions?” 

“Over the same thing that causes so 
much trouble in the world outside and in 
here—love and marriage, jealousy and 
hatred.” 

“Ah! I thought you had not had 
experience.” 

“One could not be about the court of 
Goa and not be noticed,” she retorted 
with a defiant glance; “but—I am a 
white girl and will accept attentions only 
from one of my own kind—there now, | 
am saying foolish things.” 

Kingdon remained discreetly silent, 
gazing away to save her from further 
embarrassment. 

Now they were on a wider part of the 
plain. Uplifted against the southern 
skyline Kingdon caught a glimpse of 
something that held his gaze. Lassa, 
noting it, spoke: 

“There, ic. Kingdon, is the seat of the 
empire of the White-Haired People— 
Goa.” 

Kingdon gazed long across the plain. 
They had not passed any one nor seen 
any signs of cultivation. He remarked 
about this. 

“This end of the valley,” she explained, 





“is given up to the elephant herds, to 
maneuvering grounds for the troops, to 
rites pertaining to Court worship and so 


on. Below Goa is a lovely country, 
finely cultivated, rich in everything the 
people need, except timber. Up here is 
plenty of timber and the elephants are 
used in caring for the forests and their 
products. The river carries the timber 
to Goa.” 

“Tell me more about the Queen’s love 
affairs,” he urged. 

“There is no love affair proper, but 
her counselors for some years have urged 
her to marry. As I explained, up to now 
the Queen or King coming to the throne 
unmarried has been able to appease 
the slighted faction by marrying his 
or her younger sisters or brothers to 
the leaders of the disappointed faction— 
the faction into which the royal one has 
not married. But Karapathos, for the 
first time in the history of this land, is 
an only child, and for the first time the 
hand of the ruler is the sole prize. Nat- 
urally both factions are anxious to win 
pre-eminence by securing this prize for 
one of their princes.” 

“Who are the rival claimants for her 
hand?” 


“On the part of the.direct descendanis 
of the Prince of «Circassia, the Prince 
Amphulia, really'a good man, brave in 
war, intelligent, in every way fitted to be 
the Queen’s consort, but timid with 
women.” 

“And the other?” 

“The Prince Archallos, crafty, brilliant 
in war, a stern disciplinarian. He has 
always so far taken everything he has 
cared to take and his faction boasts that 
through him they will yet grasp full 
power and rule the land.” 

“And the common folk. Who are 
they?” 

“An intermixture of Shans, Burmans, 
Tibetans, Siamese—every sort they have 
been able to capture in years past, bring 
in here and hold in control.” 

“Are the elephant folk slaves too?” 

“No; elephant folk will never be slaves,” 
answered Lassa proudly; “they have kept 
their blood pure from the first. The 
White-Haired People knew how useful 
the elephant folk would be, in peace and 
war, and they knew the prestige it would 
give them to have herds of giant white 
elephants bred up from the few they 
first found in this region. They have 
always given the elephant folk special 
privileges and permit them to retain 
their own little clan form of government. 
They have increased in number, along 
with the elephant herds, and are content. 
But Wancheelah has told me that if they 
were not well treated they would revolt, 
and in case of a real war between the 
factions they would take sides with the 
line of the first rulers.” 


Bega they were close enough to the 
city so that Kingdon could see a num- 
ber of massive buildings rearing above the 
others, could see that their walls were 
black and that their roofs, domes and 
cupolas were white. 

An exclamation from Wancheelah drew 
their attention. During their conver- 
sations he had remained silent, guiding 
the big elephant with his goad. His 
men had kept pace with the towering 
white burden bearer, their spear-points 
flashing, little puffs of dust whiffing up 
‘from under their feet at every step. 

“The royal party!” Lassa warned. 
“The Queen’s chief runner, Larung Dha, 
was at our camp near the fall when you 
came over the cliff. Wancheelah at 
once sent word by him of your arrival.” 

Kingdon saw approaching an immense 
wedge of marching warriors enclosing an 
elephant whose howdah, trimmed in 
richest yellow, flashed in the sunlight. 

“That elephant is somewhat smaller 
than this one,” Kingdon remarked. “I 
should think the Queen would like to 
ride the largest in the land.” 

Lassa flashed him a mischievous glance. 

“So she would, but old Kiang Chang 
has taken an aversion to her, and to her 
mahout, Chee Walun, who once tried to 
punish him. He will not do common 
work and will only carry whom he likes. 
He never has permitted another person, 
save Wancheelah or some of the children 
of our clan, to ride him since I came here. 
As for Chee Walun, he is a vain fellow 
and loves to make a display of his powers, 
ruling elephants by cruelty, not by kind- 
ness, as do Wancheelah and his men 
The palace elephants, under Chee Walun, 
are not white. The white ones remain 

(Continued on page 104) 
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This dam pushes the entire San Joaquin river out of its bed in the Sierra Nevada and sends it through a tunnel three and one-half miles long 


King Kilowatt 


More Hydro-electric Power 1s the Far West's Most 


N 1914 the mud flats and quiet 

corners of every port were 

crowded with ancient wind- 

jammers and rusty steam tubs 
that had lain idle for years, put out of 
the running by the big, efficient modern 
boats. They could be bought, most of 
them, for a couple of thousand down, 
balance a hundred a month. 

Did you buy any of those cheap tubs? 
Somebody with vision and foresight did. 

Somebody made lots of money out of 
these relics when war demand resurrected 
them, caused them to earn twice their 
cost in a single voyage. 

A thousand dollars invested in 
any one of fifty stocks in 1915 
would have grown into fifty 
thousand five years later. Did 
you have the vision, the fore- 
sight—and_ the thousand dol- 
lars—to make such an in- 
vestment? 

For two years no new 
buildings to speak of were 
erected. During those two years 
the population increased, fires 
broke out as usual, wages went { 
up, material increased in price. As 
a result any kind of a house can now 
be sold at a big profit. Did you have 
the foresight—and the money—to buy a 
little old house when it was cheap? 

It isn’t necessary to go on citing 
examples. The point is clear. Oppor- 
tunities are leaping round about us in all 
directions beckoning us to seize them by 





Pressing Need 
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the tail—if we have the vision, the fore- 
sight and the money. 

A. G. Wishon had the vision, the fore- 
sight. He saw scores of ranchers operate 
cumbrous, metheient steam pumping 















After passing through this tunnel, the river 
drops four hundred feet and generates 
45,000 horse power 


plants with which to lift water 
for their orange groves. The last 
row of citrus trees ran far, far up 
the slope of the first Sierra foot- 
hill. IntheSierra many rivers leaped 
joyously and uselessly down high preci- 
pices. He wanted to transform the 
strength of falling water into electric 
current, bring that current into the valley 
and make it operate the pumps. He was 
certain that electricity would work more 
cheaply, more efficiently than steam, 
that both he, the ranchers and the com- 
munity would profit by the trans-" 
action. 
He had the vision and the fore- 
sight, but he didn’t have enough 
money. Lots of us are in the 
same boat. We clearly see the 
opportunity but we lack the 
Federal Reserve paper. So 
we sit down and take it out 
in wishing, cursing or dream- 
ing according to our several 
natures. Not so Wishon. He 
moved heaven and earth, set 
traps and built snares, blinds 
and put out fly paper to catch 
that shy bird, Capital. 
Over in Visalia, the county seat, a 
little one-horse plant was generating 
juice for street lights and store illumina- 
tion. It sold its output on the antediluvian 
plan of a flat rate, a dollar a month for the 
first light, fifty cents for the second, etc., 
and it had succeeded in building up a 
gross revenue of four hundred dollars a 
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The West has little coal and its oil is needed by the automobile and the steamer. 
growth depends on the development of water power. 


Its future 
This view shows a 


hydro-electric plant on the Spokane river in Washington 


month. Wishon went to the leading 
Visalia financier. 
“See here,” he said after expounding 


the benefit and profit of making falling 
water work, “‘you’ve got an_ electric 
distributing system here that will fit right 
into the scheme. It isn’t making money 
now. We can buy it cheap, shut down 
the steam plant, use our Water-power 
current, cut the expense way down and 
lift the revenue. Don’t you see?” 

The financier saw. Henodded approval. 
Wishon waxed enthusiastic. “‘Why,” 
he continued, ‘“‘we’ll put electricity into 
every house 1 in Visalia. They’ leat it up. 
There’s a big chance right | here in this 
little town. In three years’ time I can 
take the gross revenue and lift it from four 
hundred dollars to two thousand dollars 
amonth. In—” 

“Hold on,” broke in the financier. 
“You’ve said enough. You convinced 
me that electric water power is a good 
thing, but when you speak of lifting the 
revenue five hundred per cent you're 
seeing things, you’re dreaming. And [ 
can’t afford to put my money into the 
hands of a dreamer. I’m a conservative 
business man, not a highfalutin’ promoter 
or visionary. Good-day.” 


Capital and Clothes 


Wishon drew a deep breath and tried 
other sources. Though he presented the 
future of the hydro-electric industry— 
transmission of electric power for a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles was still 
an unsolved problem—with the enthu- 
siasm of conviction, the men with money 
locked the door, buttoned their pockets 
and retired into the basement when they 
saw him coming. They knew what he 
said was true BUT— 

The trail to success is littered with 
innumerable BUTS. Some men get tired 
after the twentieth obstacle and quit; 
others bore and blast through with the 
drill of persistence and the powder of 
persuasion; still others slip round the 
biggest rocks until they find the steep 
trail reasonably clear. Wishon chose the 
latter method when he realized the hard- 
boiled character of the local Morgans. 
He went to his friend Bill Hammond, 


pega him to travel all the way to 

-ondon to raise the necessary money. 
William Hammond’s brother, John H., 

had suddenly burst forth as a star of the 


first magnitude in the South African 
mining field. He stood high in London 
financial circles. He should have no 


difficulty in raising two hundred thousand 
dollars. So brother Bill, yielding to 
Wishon’s entreaties, agreed to make the 
attempt. 

“But you can’t go round London town 


in that slouch hat of yours, Bill,” urged 
the wily water-power man. “Those 


fellows over there judge by appearances. 
You’ve got to convince ’em not only with 
your story but with a three-quart plug 
hat. I know it hurts, Bill, but you’ve 
got to let me rig you up for your first 
appearance on the London stage.” 

He had his way. The protesting 
emissary was equipped with shiny silk hat, 





He was fired as a dangerous visionary. Today 
his hydro-electric dream has come true. 
A. G. Wishon displays the cigar. 

A. E. Wishon prefers cigarettes 


frock coat, cane, spats and according to 
apocryphal, unconfirmed history, even 
found a monocle in the correct pocket. 
He left with his gorgeous raiment. So 
sure was Wishon of the mission’s success 
that he bought poles, flume lumber, 
rented donkey engines and other equip- 
ment with his own inadequate means. 

In due time the expected cablegram 
came. ‘The money had been raised. At 
once Wishon got busy. He _ started 
active construction work in September; 
by June of the following year the wheels 
of the Mt. Whitney Power Company’s 
plant began to turn, electric current began 
to flow down the new transmission line 
from the mountains into the broad valley. 

Wishon made good his promise. He 
bought the Visalia electric system for the 
Mt. Whitney Company, increased its 
business and in three years lifted the 
monthly gross revenue from four hundred 
dollars to three thousand, a thousand 
dollars more than the estimate that had 
shocked the rural financier. 

But Visalia’s needs absorbed only a 
small part of the 2000 horsepower 
generated in the new plant. More 
current had to be sold if the venture was 
to pay. Anyway, Wishon had figured on 
the irrigation plants as the principal 
market for his power. So he called a 
meeting of the irrigators at the school 
house to tell them about his new power 
and receive their applications. 


Electric Pumping Makes Good 

The meeting lasted from eight in the 
evening until one the next morning. 
When it adjourned, the hoarse and pers- 
piring promoter found that he had sold 
nota single kilowatt hour. The irrigators 
all admitted that their steam pumping 
plants were inefhcient, cumbersome and 
expensive BUT— 

The next day Wishon changed his 
tactics. Unless the power company 
wanted to go broke, he had to sell electni- 
city for pumping irrigation water. He 
went to a farmer who had trouble with 
his steam plant. 

“T'Il tell you what I'll do, Tom,” he 
began. “I'll build a line, buy a trans- 
former, put in a motor and connect it 
with your pump. It won’t cost you any- 
thing to make the change, but your 
pumping troubles will be over. If I make 
good, if the motor gives complete satis- 
faction, you pay the cost of the installa- 
tion in six annual instalments, interest 
at six per cent. If it doesn’t give satis- 
faction, out comes the whole works and 
I'll reconnect your pump with the steam 

lant without any expense to you. 
‘hat’s a fair offer. What do you say?” 

Of course Tom jumped at the offer. 
So did a dozen other irrigators, but the 
banker in Visalia did not leap at the 
chance to lend the money with which to 
buy the motors. Whatever leaping he 
did was backward. Whatever vision he 
had was of ruin and bankruptcy. All he 
got out of Wishon’s electric plans was a 
shock. The promoter had to go to San 
Francisco to finance the purchase of the 
motor equipment. 

The electrically driven pump made 
good. Its success did not surprise 
Wishon. His faith in electric current 
generated by falling water was supreme. 
He lived hydro-electricity, oozed it out of 
every pore and communicated his enthu- 
siasm to others. Remember, this was 
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King Kilowatt: 


twenty years ago when slim persons only 
could successfully operate horseless car- 
riages owing to limited space underneath 
the body, when booze and the kaiser were 
still respectable, apparently permanent 
institutions in the New and the Old World. 

During the first three years of operation 
the company managed by Wishon made 
a profit of $121,000. But he was not 
satished. He was looking ahead. He 
saw that a single small company depend- 
ing on one power plant was in a dangerous 
position. If something happened to the 
flume, the intake, the diversion dam, the 
pressure pipe, the generators, the trans- 
formers or the transmission line, all its 
customers would have to knock off and 
go fishing until the damage was repaired. 
For real stability and continuous service 
expansion and consolidation with other 
systems were necessary. Just when he 
had come to this conclusion the hydro- 
electric plant supplying power to the 
neighboring town of Fresno stopped for 
breath and was overtaken by the sheriff. 

Did he see the energetically waving tail 
of this opportunity? He did, with both 
eyes. He knew the plant, the territory 
and the potentialities of both. At once 
he outlined a plan to obtain control of 
the bankrupt concern. It was simple. 
It required only faith and vision. The 
money could be raised easily. With the 
earning record of the Mt. Whitney plant 
it would be a simple matter to bond it 
and buy the Fresno system with the 
proceeds. In hot haste he submitted his 
plan to the majority owners of the Mt. 
Whitney plant. ; 

They couldn’t see it at all. They 
had no use for the Fresno plant 
and they considered the proposed 
plan of purchasing that plant as 
a piece of financing not com- 
patible with their conservative 
practise. In fact, they were 
so shocked by the boldness 
of Wishon’s proposal that 
they forced him out of the 
management of the company 
entirely. 

But they could not keep 
him out of the hydro-electric 
game. He had barely en- 
joyed a brief period of 
leisure when he was asked 
to take charge of the bank- 
rupt Fresno electric system 
and put it on its feet. “Two 
Los Angeles men, William 
G. Kerckhoff and Allen C. 
Balch, had seized the oppor- 
tunity that shocked Ham- 
mond and had acquired con- 
trol of the concern. They 
were not afraid. In the moun- 
tains of Southern California 
they had been the pioneers in 
high-head hydro-electric devel- 
opment and long-distance trans- 
mission. They knew the _possi- 
bilities, realized the imperative 
necessity of developing a dependable 
supply of efficient power. 

_When Wishon took charge of the 
Fresno system, he knew exactly what 
brand of financial cod-liver oil the concern 
needed. Every customer enjoyed a flat 
rate, and used current whether he needed 
itornot. Wishon proceeded immediately 
to introduce meters. Of course there was 
a howl, but it did not last long. In a 
short time the consumers had become 
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In twenty-five years every mile of mountain railroad in the Far West will have discarded 


steam and adopted electricity as the motive power 


used to the idea of paying for what they 
received, the company prospered, began 
paying dividends and grew up with the 
country. 

It was some growth. During the first 
decade of the twentieth century irrigation 
came into its own throughout the West 
with a rush, the area under cultivation 
increased, the agricultural output trebled, 
the farming population grew and for 
every new family on the farm two new 
families came into the city. The Reclama- 



















Snoqualmie Falls, Washington. During the 
next ten years the West will have to raise a 
billion dollars for water-power development 


tion Service built a dozen dams in the 
West and with the water stored behind 
them transformed a million desert acres 
into productive farms. Private concerns 
by the score, their eyes firmly fixed on the 
unearned increment arising from a mix- 
ture of dry soil and ditch water, spent 
many millions on similar projects, and 
every dollar they spent, every new 
settler they attracted, increased the 
demand for electric power. In May, 1903, 
when Wishon assumed the management of 
the Fresno system, it had a capacity of less 
than 2000 horsepower. In ten years this 
capacity had increased twenty-fold; in 
fifteen years it had grown to more than 
100,000 horsepower. And in all that 
period the concern w'tich fired Wishon 
because he was considered a dangerous, 
unsound visionary, did not increase 
its capacity by a single kilowatt. 
Wishon had become interested 
in hydro-electric development 
principally because he realized 
the importance of well irrigation 
and the need of an ample supply 
of dependable power to 
operate the pumps. He 
dreamed of the day when 
power wires would crisscross 
the level floor of the broad 
valley in every direction, 
when transformers would 
be as plentiful as birds’ 
nests and the hum of the 
motor would be heard on 
every quarter section. Yet . 
he did not dream hard and 
fast enough. ‘The speed 
with which pump irrigation 
develoned took his breath 
and his capital away faster 
than he could put them in. 
In 1900 less than 200,000 
acres were irrigated from flow- 
ing wells and pumping plants 
in the Far West. ke 1910 the 
area had increased to 622,000 
acres. In 1915 it passed the 
million mark and in 1918 it 
reached 1,300,000 acres, supporting 
directly and indirectly a population 
of two million souls. 
At that the surface had barely been 
scratched. In India, where motors are 
practically unknown, where man and the 
bullock are the prime movers, 16,000,000 
acres are irrigated from wells. In time 
the Far West will be able to cover an area 
of at least five million acres with pumped 
water. This water will be lifting itself 
(Continued on page 81) 











LTHOUGH within five years of 
his graduation Randall Morse 
was a Ph.D. and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in a new but 

flourishing university in the Southwest, 
he had somehow managed to get through 
college without the fatal epithet highbrow 
ever attaching to him. Perhaps this was 
because his fame as a football star dis- 
guised from the dazzled eyes of his fellows 
his so much less interesting scholastic 
successes; perhaps it was because big, 
friendly, boyish Randy Morse just wasn’t 
the sort to be associated with a term so 
opprobrious. At any rate no one had de- 
tected in the popular college athlete the 
budding professor of history, and even 
now that he was one, no longer in the bud 
but in full bloom, he looked not in the 
least professorial. He was still vigorous 
and lean and muscular, with a healthily 
tanned fresh skin, and eyes—but it was 
his eyes, really, that gave Randall Morse * 
away. Not by an expression of owlish 
wisdom, though; on the contrary their 
bright eager gaze was singularly young, 
even childlike. They were eyes that 
couldn’t, you understood at once, have 
belonged to a banker or a lawyer, or any 
sort of watch-the-other-fellow-and-go- 
him-one-better sitter-in at the ruthless 
game of life. They had a look at once far- 
seeing and ingenuous, observant and un- 
suspecting; in other words, it was a poet 
or a scholar, no less, that regarded you 
through the clear gray eyes of Randall 
Morse. 

If Constance Willard had considered 
the matter she would probably have had 
to admit that it was precisely this look 
which made her love him. There were 
plenty of other reasons too—she could 
have told you a dozen as she watched him 
now—but after all it was the quality re- 
vealed by that direct clear gaze which 
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really held her. It told her so plainly that 
Randy needed her, even more, if possible, 
than she needed him. It was with a look 
in her own eyes that was more than half 
maternal that she listened as, sitting on 
the arm of a porch-chair on the shaded 
veranda, he poured out his news. It was, 
of course, news that bore upon his hobby, 
his passion rather, the old Spanish history 
of the Southwest; Constance had known 
that from the moment he came dashing 
up the porch steps waving the letter. 
Nothing but this hard-ridden hobby of 
his ever brought quite that look of hungry 
eagerness to Randall’s face. But she 
hadn’t been prepared for the extraor- 
dinary fashion in which the matter would 
turn out to be linked with their own per- 
sonal affairs; how extraordinary, indeed, 
she was only now beginning to under- 
stand. 


H, the luck of it, the pure dumb luck 

of it!” he exclaimed. “It gives me the 
chance I’ve wanted ever since your father 
made the preposterous demand, as a con- 
dition of recognizing our engagement, 
that I give up my University ‘work and 
enter his office. “This highbrow stuff is 
all very well for women—’” Randall mim- 
icked the parental manner with irrev- 
erent accuracy—“but a fellow that could 
pile up the record you did at football 
ought to tackle a man-size job.’ I told 
him I had, in my own opinion. ‘But it 
aint practical, it aint practical!’ he came 
back. ‘What’s all this rooting round 
among the dry bones of history got to do 
with the things that are making the world 
move today?’ Well, except for the fact 
that with or without his consent [I still 
intend to become the son-in-law of Mr. 
Samuel J. Willard, I would have told him 
a few things right then as to just where 
the so-called practical man gets off in 





comparison with the belittled theorist. 
hy, as if the practical man ever did or 

could take one step forward except on the 

line that the theorist had pointed out!” 


Constance sighed a little. She would 
have liked to forget, to have Randall for- 
et, his unlucky interview with her father. 
Randall had traveled the two hundred 
miles from the University town to the city 
where Samuel Willard lived to ask his 
consent to their engagement. She had 
let Randy go in the hope that in a per- 
sonal interview his immense likeableness 
would be too much for her father’s preju- 
dices. She knew these so well, could hear, 
in the words Randall had just quoted, so 
clear an echo of the opinions on which 
she had been brought up! She under- 
stood exactly how absurd, in her father’s 
eyes, was the suggestion that he should 
sanction the engagement of his only child 
to a young man who not only had no 
money, but, what was infinitely worse, no 
particular ambition to make any. That 
she herself would have plenty didn’t mat- 
ter; Samuel J. Willard’s son-in-law must 
be able to make good on his own account. 
In this Constance heartily agreed with 
her father; it was only on the question of 
what constituted making good that they 
differed. She was aware that the situation 
was complicated by the image, ever-pres- 
ent in her father’s mind, of Fred Rideout, 
his keen young associate in some of his 
latest and most successful deals, who 
made no secret of his aspirations in regard 
to Constance. It was really Fred and his 
persistence that had driven Constance, on 
her return from an Eastern woman’s col- 
lege, to come to the State University for 
some advanced work in history. She had 
chosen the subject at random, almost; 
under providential guidance, she now felt, 
for it had led her straight to Randall 
Morse. 
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His Professional Honor: 


But despite her faith in him Randy had 
failed with Samuel Willard. Then Con- 
stance herself had tried, to retreat, for the 
first time in her life, defeated. She had 
thought herself, for one moment, on the 


verge of success, believed still, indeed, 
that she would have succeeded if she 


could have announced that she and Randy 
were ready to marry then, at once, with 
or without the paternal sanction, and 
begin life on Randall’s modest salary. 
Such a course Samuel Willard would have 
understood, would, in his secret heart, 
have admired. At any rate, once the 
thing was irrevocable Constance knew he 
would come round. She was too dear to 
him for any final break to be possible. 

So when, their interview at an end, her 
defiant stand taken, she was about to 
leave his office to return 


only for the work’s sake, much as that 
meant to him, but for Constance too that 
he labored. The monograph meant repu- 
tation, and reputation meant in the long 
run promotion. He consoled himself with 
this for the delay in their marriage. Once 
the monograph with its freight of hope 
was safely launched they ‘would cast 
prudence to the winds. For after all 
Randy was very young, very human, 
and at times his work seemed but an inky 
barrier between himself and Constance, 
which he was much inclined to leap. But 
he stuck to it manfully through these 
lapses in enthusiasm, convinced that in 
the end it would prove the sure road to 
Constance and happiness, as well as to 
professional distinction. 

But what it was, precisely, that had 
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Giving a quick glance at the signature 
she turned back to the beginning, read a 
few lines, uttered a little cry, and went on 
rapidly down the page. 

“Randy!” She dropped the letter in 
her lap, raising her eyes to his. “Randy, 
it’s impossible, surely, that you know 
where to look for the lost San Ildefonso 
mine?” 

“Why impossible?’ he 
assumed _nonchalance, 
laughed into hers. 

“But, Randy, if you did know, of course 
you would have found it already for your- 
self—for us?” 

He shrugged. “I don’t see that it 
follows. An undeveloped gold mine is 
precious little use to a poor man unless 
he’s prepared to give himself up to the 
difficult business of getting 
capital interested, and so 


asked with 
while his eyes 





to the college town, he 
had spoken with a new 
note in his voice, suggest- 
ing, to her experienced 
ear, that their negotia- 
tions having come to 
nothing he was ready to 
reopen them on a new basis. 

“So you’re going back 
to get married, I sup- 
pose?” 

Ah, if she could have 
said yes! They had 
talked it over, she and 
Randy, and knew that 
their mutual decision was 
the right one. But it 
wasn’t the one she wanted 
to voice at the moment. 

“No. I am going to 
teach in the High School 
for the present. Randall 
is going to Mexico City | 
on leave. There is im- é 
portant research work to 
be done there among the 
ancient Spanish archives.” 

“*Research work—Span- 
ish archives—oh, Lord! 
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Lilacs 


By Hazel Hall 


Theirs is beauty of minted hours, 

Of dews and whispers of early dawns, 
The silver glistening in showers 

And twilights pale on cloistered lawns. 


In their fragrance magic hovers, 
Stinging like tears. . 

Their breath is the talk of silenced lovers 
In gardens forgotten long ago. 


. the old winds know 


tt um dd forth—matters for which 
r] I have no time to spare, 
~ of course. The fact is J 
] hardly gave more than a 


passing thought to the 
mine—asa mine, I mean— 
3 until this letter came to- 
F day.” 

“But you do actually 
know where it is?” Her 
blue eyes were dark with 
excitement. “Why, Ran- 
dy, one of father’s ranches, 
the home ranch, where I 
was born, is near San 
Ildefonso, and I have 
heard the story of the lost 
mine ever since I can 
remember. All round the 
little town, and even in it, 
are pits where people have 
dug to try to recover the 
vein. The digging was 
still going on when I was 
a child there. And now— 
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And he lets you grub 
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along at school- teaching 
~since you won't come 
home to your old dad where you belong 

—while he fools with a lot of junk that 
aint worth a tinker’s dam to anybody on 
the globe. Say, what’s he claim to be 
doing it for, Connie?” 

“He intends to write a monograph—it 
will be original work and should greatly 
advance his reputation among historical 
scholars. You don’t understand these 
things, father.” She tried to keep her 
chin high, but she winced a little under 
the sting of the old man’s angry laughter. 

“A mono—what d’you call it?—that 
nobody will ever read, except a lot of 
mouldy old guys that aint as much use 
to the country as so many mule-skinners, 
not near! Say, can you point out a single 
bit of practical good they and their mono- 
graphs, if that’s the name of ’em, ever 
did anybody? Say, you just point it out 
and I’ll admit I’m wrong!” 

And so they had parted. 


OW Randall was home after three 
monthsin Mexico, and the monograph 

was nearing completion. Old musty 
long- forgotten documents had yielded up 
their secrets to him, and certain obscure 
points in the history of the Southwest 
would be cleared up once for all. Of 
course, as he told himself often, it was not 


brought him to her in this state of joyous 
excitement on this particular afternoon 
Constance had yet to learn. She put out 
her hand for the letter, but he withheld it 
from her teasingly. ““This document, my 
dear, will compel you to view your future 
lord and master in a new light—as the 
adviser of financiers, the prop and stay of 
enterprising promotors. For instance, 
the—let’s see—the El Dorado Mining 
and Development Company—did you 
speak, Constance? Pardon me, I thought 
you were about to. Well, the El Dorado 
Mining and Development Company, for 
instance, just positively can’t get along 
without me! They don’t know it yet, I 
admit. Their secretary addresses himself 
to the history department of the Uni- 
versity at large, but of course, the thing 
being so exactly in my line, it was turned 
over to me. And so it is even I, the theo- 
rist, who will have opportunity to show 
some very practical people how to con- 
duct their business.” 

After a single abrupt movement Con- 
stance had listened to this speech quietly. 
At its conclusion she once more put out 
her hand for the letter. 

“Let me see it,’ she said almost 
sharply, and this time he yielded to the 
insistence in her tone. 


tensity. “Yes, I!” Then 
he sobered. ‘‘Yes, I shall 
give them the information they ask for, 
Connie, though frankly I would much 
rathernot. It means spoiling, more or less, 
the effect of one of the best bits in the 
monograph, a point I had rather relied on 
for causing a mild sensation—the story of 
the old San Ildefonso Mission, from which 
the mine gets itsname. And then, though 
I am pretty well posted as to the mission 
site, it is going to take some careful work 
to locate the mine-shaft exactly. To locate 
it exactly, though, is just what I am going 
to do, for the purpose of demonstrating 
once for all the practical value of the 
scholar’s work. It’s a chance for an object- 
lesson that I can’t afford to let go.” 

The girl’s intent gaze had never left his 
face. “The San Ildefonso Mission?” she 
repeated. “I don’t understand. There 
never was a mission at San JIdefonso, I 
am sure. I have always understood that 
the town took its name from the river.” 

He frowned with mock severity. “So 
that’s all you’ve got from your course 
with Professor Morse, Miss Willard! 
You’re no wiser than any of the unin- 
structed herd that have w asted their time 
and money digging holes in the prairie 
round San Ildefonso. The secretary of 
the El Dorado Mining Company is the 
first person, to my knowledge, who ever 
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had the keenness to suspect that there 
was a weak link in the chain of evidence 
connecting the present town of San IIde- 
fonso with the long-lost Spanish mine. 
As a matter of fact, such evidence does 
not exist. It is a perfectly plain instance 
of the confusion arising from identity of 
name. The town of San Ildefonso, as you 
supposed, does take its name from the 
river. But the river was named in the 
first place from the Mission of San IIde- 
fonso, situated far up in the mountains 
near the headwaters of the stream. Of 
the Mission, since its destruction by the 
Apaches more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, all trace has vanished, and even 
its existence has long been forgotten. [ 
suppose at this day no man living on this 
earth but myself knows that there was 
such a mission, or could tell the strange 
romantic story of it, half sordid and half 
splendid, as the stories of the Spanish 
pioneers mostly are, with their extraor- 
dinarily mingled motives of zeal for the 
faith and lust of gold. I—” 

“Then you mean,” she interrupted, 
“that you are positively the only person 
living who knows, who has the least idea, 
where to look for the lost Spanish mine?” 

“T mean exactly that. Even to me the 
information came accidentally. Listen, 
Constance, it’s a great yarn!” He settled 
himself more comfortably and launched 
forth into his story. The girl listened 
avidly, yet with a certain odd suggestion 
of impatience. It was as if the tale inter- 
ested her intensely, but from a viewpoint 
very different from that of the teller. In 
his absorption the faint hint of this in her 
manner escaped him. 

“You know I went to the City of Mex- 
ico with certain definite lines of inve 
gation in mind, which had nothing to do 
with lost mines. I wanted to plot out the 
farthest limits of Spanish exploration and 
at least temporary settlement in the terri- 
tory between the Mississippi and Colo- 
rado rivers, a thing which had never yet 
been satisfactorily determined. My work 
was difficult, first because of the vastness 
of the collection and the antiquity of the 
documents, second because of a certain 
jealous watchfulness on the part of the 
custodians, who instead of facilitating my 
researches seemed to hinder them to the 
extent of their powers. It was as if the 
feeble ghost of the old Spanish arrogance 
and exclusiveness still pervaded the place, 
and I used to wonder if it were not in a 
manner reincarnated in an ancient Don 
Quixote-looking person who kept at my 
heels, I suppose to prevent my departing 
with my pockets full of archives 


Sti- 


a i was under the very nose of this yellow 
and snuffy-looking party that, while 
going through a dreary file of reports on 
expenditures and such matters from the 
comandantes of various Spanish garrisons, 
I happened on a little bundle of papers 
tied together and endorsed, ‘4utos made 
by order of Don Jacinto Barrios y Luna, 
Governor General of his Majesty’s Prov- 
ince of New Andalusia, in regard to the 
discovery of mines in the place called Los 
Almagres.’ This caught my eye at once. 
I had come on numerous references before 
to Los Almagres, a deposit of gold and 
silver ore mixed with red hemitite—which 
in Spanish is almagre—known to exist in 
the mountains of this present state. The 
Spaniards had known of it from an early 
date, but it lay far beyond the protective 
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in fluence of the line of missions and presi- 
dios which they had pushed forward from 
the Mexican border. ‘That it had ever 
been worked I did not know, until I hap- 
pened on that little packet of faded 
musty old documents, which had prob- 
ably never been disturbed since they were 
first tied together a hundred and fifty 
years In faint faded ink they told 
me the story of the long-forgotten mission 
and presidio of San Ildefonso, founded, at 
least in part, to make possible the work- 
ing of the deposit ‘at the place called Los 

Imagres.’ It was a place well known to 
the Indians, who resorted there for red 
ochre for their war-paint, and to a few 
bold Spaniards who had penetrated so far 
into the hills. But the Apache held the 


ago. 


mountain-passes, and ‘for a long long 
time the treasure of Los Almagres re- 


mained a legend. At last peace was made 
with the wild Apache tribes, on whom the 
still wilder Comanche from the north was 
pressing hard. It was a peace not to be 
relied on many leagues beyond the pro- 
tection of the last presidio, but on the 
strength of it, in the spring of 1756, the 
Governor General despatched his Lieu- 
tenant, Don Vicente de Monteros, to seek 
for Los Almagres in the name of the king. 
And here, in Don Vicente’s own hand- 
writing, was the record of the expedition. 
i SAY, Constance,” he went on, warming 
to his recital and illustrating it with 
gestures of almost Latin vividness, “‘you 
can him, can’t you, that game old 
Spi inish Don, wrapped in his cloak beside 


see 


the campfire writing by the flickering * 
light while outside the little circle of it 
the blackness of the wilderness night 
closed about him and his companions 
like stone walls? He would mend _ his 
goose-quill pen with his dagger, you 
know, and dip it in the ink-horn at his 
belt, and write in the dificult hand of 


a man more used to swords than pens the 


history of their day’s march—for the eye 
of a Governor General sitting cosily 


home, and who, of course, in making his 
report to the Viceroy in Mexico would 
take all the credit to himself. Monteros 
had with him the merest handful of sol- 
diers, drawn by twos and threes from the 
scantily guarded presidios of the frontier, 
besides a few enterprising citizens from 
various settlements who were to be per- 
mitted to take up claims, and a Christian 
Indian as interpreter in the event of meet- 
ing the Apaches. As they penetrated 
deeper into the hills Monteros caused fires 
to be lighted along the way, in the hope of 
bringing in Indians who might serve as 
guides to Los Almagres. Only a solitary 
warrior turned up though, and to him 
Monteros explained that he was in search 
of red ochre to paint the churches and 
houses of the Spanish settlements, ‘avail- 
ing myself of this pretext,’ he says, ‘so 
that he should not know what my plan 
was.’ I remember that bit because of the 
humanness of it. Here was the haughty 
Spaniard bamboozling the simple savage 
as cannily as any Pilgrim Father of them 
all!” 

Constance reminded 


Don 


“But the mine?” 
him. She would be interested in 
Vicente’s humanness another time. 

“Oh, they found it, of course,” he re- 
plied, as though this detail were on the 
whole unimportant. ‘On their ninth 
day’s march, from the crest of a divide, 


they had seen the depression or pocket 








in the hills which, their Indian guide in- 
formed them, was Los Almagrtes. From 
this a steep arroyo led down into a broad 
meadow which opened unexpectedly from 
the narrow river canon. Here they made 
camp, and pick-men were set to work in 
the pocket at the head of the arroyo. So 
rich was the vein uncovered, so frequent 
the outcropping of ore-bearing rock on 
the slopes about, that Don Vicente wrote, 
‘I assure your Lordship that I can promise 
a mine to each of the inhabitants of this 
province.’”’ 
“But how did so rich a mine ever come 
to be lost and forgotten?” asked the girl. 
“Ah, that’s the very gist of the matter!” 
he responded eagerly. “That’s what 
gives the whole thing its interest! There 
isn’t a tale more tragic, more romantic, 
in the whole history of the Southwest! On 
the strength of Don Vicente’s report to 
the Governor General, a mission and 
presidio were established, at a little dis- 
tance apart, a few miles farther up the 
river. The mission being dedicated to 
San Ildefonso and the presidio put under 
the saint’s protection likewise, both the 
river and the mine as well came to be 
called by his name. Long afterward, 
when mission and presidio were forgotten, 
the town of San Ildefonso sprang up on 
the lower course of the river, and pres- 
ently, through identity of name, the 
legend of the lost mine had attached itself 
to the town, though the place is one where 
gold-bearing strata could not reasonably 


be looked for. 


OR a while, there at the presidio of San 
Ildefonso, a little company of soldiers 
yawned the time away, and at the mission 
a little band of priests labored hopefully 
for the conversion of the Apache. Their 
reward was small though, for the Apache 
was a resolute, stiff-necked heathen, un- 
willing to trade his wild freedom for the 
loaves and fishes of the missionaries. But 
for two years the work went on, and mean- 
while the mine at Los Almagres_pros- 
pered, the smelters roared, and the mule 
trains took the trail down the canon, bear- 
ing the gold ‘and silver bullion to the 
capital of the province, fifty long leagues 
away. Then, like a storm-cloud, the 
Comanche swept down from the north. 
The flying Apache gave warning of their 
coming. The miners took refuge in the 
presidio, and the comandante implored 
the priests of the mission to do likewise. 
They refused, confident of their power to 
awe and check the barbarian host. It was 
a fatal belief. I'll spare you the whole 
terrible story, Constance. They came, 
that multitude of mounted savages, surg- 
ing up round the low walls of the mission 
like a sea. At first pretending friendship 
they crowded into the patio, where the 
little band of priests and neophytes 
awaited them. There was looting, burn- 
ing, slaughter. After all was over and the 
horde, like a swarm of destructive lo- 
custs, had passed on, from the ruins of 
the chapel a few bloody and blackened 
shapes crept forth into the twilight. They 
were the survivors of the massacre—two 
or three priests, a Christian Indian, a 
Spanish soldier. They dragged their 
painful way to the presidio, which had 
successfully withstood a siege, though 
helpless to send succor. 
“The mission was never rebuilt. For 
a few years the presidio was maintained 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The 


Making 


of 


Herbert 


Hoover 


A Biography 


By Rose Wilder 


In Collaboration with 


Charles K. Field 


He was born in Iowa, forty-six years ago, of pioneer Quake1 
stock, the product of five generations of resourceful men and 
women who helped to conquer the American wilderness. His 
father was an ingenious mechanic, his mother a Quaker minister. 
These parents had died before he was nine years old. He went 
first to live with an uncle on an Iowa farm; later he was sent to 
an uncle whe was an educational missionary at Newberg, Oregon. 
As soon as he was old enough he did chores for his keep and when 
he was thirteen he went to work in a real estate office in Salem. 
Here he managed to acquire enough schooling out of hours to 
enter Stanford University, just then opening its doors, in the fall 
The following chapter deals with the four years of 
Hoover’s college life. This is the authentic life-story of a great 
American and it is full of significance and inspiration to all 


of ’91. 


Americans.—The Editors. 


CHAPTER III 
College Days 


IS university! He stood in a 

litter of chipped sandstone and 

looked at it. A quadrangle of 

corridors, Mission-arched, rising 
above piles of lumber and vats of 
cement. Busy workmen spreading the 
cement floor beneath the arches, climbing 
ladders, shouting directions. The sound 
of hammers and saws, of sand gritting on 
shovels, of the clanging, puffing locomo- 
tive that ran on spur tracks laid through 
grain fields. Everywhere activity, creat- 
ing, building toward the future, hopeful, 
hurrying. No traditions, no past. Only 
today, and today flung back in the race 
toward tomorrow. America. Stanford! 

He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and his jaw set hard. No 
obstacle of examinations would keep him 
out of all this. He was here, and he was 
going to stay. 

Adalante Villa was a large old house 
smothered in dense vines and damp with 
the shade of cypresses. Its lawn was a 
tangle of neglected weeds in which flowers 
struggled to survive, and the steps creaked 
when stepped upon. In the dim hall a 
bright-eyed, Sushed young woman wel- 


Lane 


His university! 
He looked through 
the sandstone 
arches at the golden 
campus. Oh, it was 
great to be alive, 
and in Stanford! 


comed the boys with an ease before which 
Bert’s awkwardness was dumb. She 
was Miss Pearson, who was to coach him 
in English until Stanford opened and 
Adalante Villa became a girl’s boarding- 
school. 

“Come right in, boys! So this is the 
Mr. Hoover to whom I’ve been writing! 
I’m glad to see you; Professor Swain’s 
been telling me about you. He and Mrs. 
Swain are staying with us until their 
house is finished. You'll meet them at 
dinner. This is your room. It isn’t 
quite ready yet, the blankets haven’t 
come. But we are getting the house in 
order as rapidly as possible. You won’t 
mind a few discomforts just at first, I 
know.” 

No. He did not mind a few discom- 
forts. When she had left him in the high, 
old-fashioned room he unpacked his bag, 
put books and paper on the rickety 
marble-topped table, and choosing the 
most solid chair sat down to attack his 
geometry. His first job was to pass those 
entrance examinations. 

Miss Fletcher coached him in math- 
ematics, Miss Pearson in English. He 








“You needn't work nine hours at the lathe,” 
said the shop foreman. “You can only get 
three hours credit.” “Never mind, Dad,” said 
Bert, “I'll credit myself with the other six" 


worked hard at his books, but he learned 
much besides in the intervals of study. 
He helped those two young enthusiastic 
Cornell women struggle with the prob- 
lems of making the old house habitable; 
he took care of Jim, the horse, and drove 
the two miles to Menlo for groceries and 
candles and the mail. In the evenings 
there were talks with Professor Swain, 
that big, hearty, friendly man, and with 
his wife and Professor Anderson, of the 
English Department, all from the East 
and all laughing at their difficulties and 
enthusiastic about the new university. 
It was Mr. Anderson’s idea that no 
student should be graduated from college 
without being able to express himself 
well in written English. Bert was uneasy 
about this. Composition was so much 
harder than mathematics! There was a 
memorable visit to President Jordan at 
Escondite cottage, east of the buildings, 
where he felt the fire and idealism of the 
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great man who was creating Stanford. 
Unobtrusive, speaking very little, Bert 
listened and watched and knew that he 
was part of a big, democratic undertaking. 

September. He passed in mathematics, 
failed in I-english. He was not interested 
in English, though he had tried to learn 
enough to earn the necessary credits in it. 
But he could enter Stanford, majoring in 
mechanical engineering with the English 
condition to work off later. So that was 
all right. Because Laurie Tatum, his 
guardian, lived there, he registered from 
Springdale, lowa. 

He moved from Adalante Villa to 
Encina Hall, on the campus. The huge 
empty building echoed the sound of his 
feet on the corridor floors, still sticky with 
varnish. He was the first college man 
to sleep there, lighting his way to a 
shivery bed with a candle, for the 
lights were not yet in and the 
red blankets woven from the 
wool of Senator Stanford’s own 
sheep were still in the crates. 

In the mornings he was awak- 
ened by the clanging trian- 
gle, calling the workmen 
from their blankets in the 
bunk-house to the last 
feverish labor of finishing 
the University buildings. 


Beginnings 


He had a job in the 
Registrar's ofhce now 
and already students 
were coming to register. 
Well-dressed, care-free, 
debonair young men with 
fathers in tow, they 
stopped at his desk and 
looked at him in surprise. 

“I didn’t come here to 
talk to you!” 

He saw himself in their 
eyes, a country boy with a 
bad complexion, in a cheap 
ready-made suit. 

“I’m here to register you, 
and I’m going to do it. Name, 


please?” They registered. At 
any rate, he did not care for 
their opinion of him. He knew 


his own handicaps and his own 
abilities. He knew what he wanted 
and that he would get it. This concealed 
hardihood of purpose he shared with other 
students who registered—men six, eight, 
nine years older than he, who, like him, 


had worked hard for the privilege of 


understood 


He 


studying at Stanford. He 
these men and they understood him. 
would have friends enough. 

On the eve of the great day when 


Stanford was to open, the vast lobby of 


Encina was a blur of people. Three 
hundred young college men, trying their 
newly fledged wings of independence 
with timid bravado, thronged the great 
staircase and eddied in the swirling 
crowd below. Three hundred strange 
faces, laughing, serious, beetle-browed, 
sunnily good humored, many of them 
“bearded like the prof; bare heads, 
gray-capped heads, heads wearing derby 
hats; suits of all sizes, styles and colors, 
mixed and mingled before his gaze with a 
pandemonium of sound; high, nervous 
voices, gruff, low-toned greetings, scraps 
of talk—‘Hello there, White Plains!” 
“Hello yourself, Sacramento!” not 
so bad. Dad’ll send me the furniture 
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J—” getting a hundred a month 
from home. He’s the son of—”  Be- 
neath it all a ceaseless shuffle of feet, and 
from the piano in the second floor above, 
a crashing of chords, loud pedal down, 
and tenor and bass voices sounding down 
the great stair-well: 


;a tavern in the town, in the town, 


” 


“There 1 


And there my true love sits him down— 


“But fellows, we’ve got to get up a yell 


for tomorrow! How’s this—Ye Gods! 
Listen a minute, can’t you?” Mega- 
phoned voice between cupped hands. 





Measles in freshman year left him bound to 


“Ain't you pretty young to 


glasses for a time. 
be wearin’ specs,” asked a woman in Arkansas 
that first vacation. “Oh, no,” said Bert, “it's a 


fad in California. Everybody wears them there” 


“cs 


Hey, fellows! Listen to this for a yell. 


All together now!” 
“Wah hoo! Wah hoo! 
LI! S! yi ut! 
STANFORD!” 
A new world, strange, novel, bewil- 
dering. He stood silent, hands/in_ his 


pockets, close to the corridor wall, like 
a stout little island inthe washof breakers. 
He looked at it all, an outsider, very much 
alone, unshaken but isolated. He had 
never sung with a bunch of fellows nor 
heard a piano played like that nor 
slapped a man familiarly on the shoulder; 
it was not in him to stand up before a 
crowd and yell through cupped hands at 


it, compelling it to listen. He was a 
world in himself, rounded and _ self- 
centered, but the penalty for such com- 
pleteness was the ache of loneliness that 
he doggedly concealed. 

Ten o’clock. He joined the line wait- 
ing for candles at Mr. Fesler’s office, and 
went soberly to bed. “Tomorrow work 
would begin. ‘Twenty dollars a month 
for board and lodging. He would have 
to make money. Couldn’t use up all 
his principal; he'd need some money when 
he graduated. At least he must be sure 
of his four years. Surely the professors 
would have odd jobs that would help out. 
He wouldn’t wait on table—that was for 
fellows who had not had business expe- 
rience. Well, it was great to think of all 
there was ahead of him. Conditions to 
work off—bother English, anyhow! 

He blew out the candle. Night 
came softly in at the windows of 
thirty-eight. Stars, and flat wide 
fields, and a dark clump of oaks. 
The big building was all astir 
round him, like a great hotel. 
Many feet went along the 
porch past his window, 
down the uncarpeted hall- 
\ ways, doors slammed, 
voices answered voices. 
Faintly from an upstairs 
corridor, a long way off, 
came the last full-throated 

yell. 
“Wah hoo! Wah hoo!” 
It was as though an 
owl should bark. Witha 
! contented grin, Hoover, 
| Stanford ’95, rolled over 
| in the darkness and slept. 


| The Opening Day 
Meadow-larks — singing 
in the grain fields awoke 
him to the Opening Day. 
He washed gingerly in water 


dark brown in. color and 
smell, for something was 
still wrong with the water 
supply. Breakfast eaten, he 


wandered, curious, over to the 
Quad. The sun was now warm 
in a cloudless sky. From the 
asphalt pavement of the vast en- 
closure a tarry odor rose to mingle with 
the smell of varnish and tarweed in the 
fresh air of that October morning. At the 
south entrance decorators from the city 
were putting the finishing touches to the 
speaker’s stand. Palms and bamboo 
filled the closed archway and masked the 
lumber; wagon-loads of grapevines heavy 
with clustered fruit, purple, green, hung 
from the rails. From under the keystone 
of the great arch a painting of young 
Stanford looked down upon these activi- 
ties in his memory. Bert thought of the 
great museum building, now ready to 
house wonderful collections the nucleus 
of which were things that this youngster 
had gathered. He remembered certain 
childish collections in Iowa, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

By half-past nine wagons and carriages 
were driving into the Quadrangle. At 
ten, special trains from San Francisco 
ran in on the freight tracks and dis- 
charged their crowds in front of the main 
entrance. At half past ten every seat was 
filled; a solid acre of people waited in the 
hot sunshine, many hundreds more 
walked up and down under the arches. 
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The Making of Herbert Hoover: 



















The country back of the campus is excellent ground for field-work in geology. 


umbrella over little Dr. Martin Kellogg, 
president of the University of California. 
Berkeley, of their rival. 
Bert grinned at the sight, but not for long. 
Senator Stanford rose, with Mrs. Stanford 


COUTSC, Was 


beside him. 

Senator Stanford! 
made possible this university, the man 
who was giving this great opportunity to 
four hundred eirls. Senator 
Stanford himself had been 
by his own efforts he had made himselt 
a multimillionaire. He had built a ratl- 
road that made the Pacihe Coast part of 
America; millions had been poured into 


The man who had 


b« VS and 


once poor, 





When Hoover 


became a senior, classes were sent out in his charge. A freshman girl had registered in geology and 
she went along on these trips. (above) Lou Henry, the only woman thus far to graduate from the 


Stanford geology department. Within a year after her graduation she became Mrs. Herbert Hoover 


Great and powerful men were on that 
platform—men who had come to do 
honor to the new university, to its pioneer 
class—yes, to do honor to him, Bert 
Hoover, member of that class! 

He found a seat among those reserved 
for students, a hard seat in the broiling sun. 
For an hour he sat there, without moving, 
watching those men rise, and speak, and 
sit down again. He saw President Jordan, 
young, keen, even-voiced, talking beneath 
the shade of an umbrella held by Pro- 
fessor Swain. Both men were tall and 
impressive. Already he felt that both 
were his friends. 

The big professor 


then held the 


Now, with his only son no 


his hands. 
with this 


longer living to be 
wealth, he was pouring it out to the world, 
“The children of California shall be our 
children.” 

Somehow Senator Stanford and_ his 
wife, standing there in memory of the 
dead boy, to give all that might have 
been his to other, less fortunate children, 
became linked up with Bert Hoover’s 
own life, with his own ambitions. Hard 
work, thrift, accomplishment—and_ser- 
This was the pioneer heritage, 
Get much, in order 
lavishly rich 


blessed 


vice. 
the American spirit. 
to give greatly. In this 
world the strong individual, industrious, 





Rose Wilder Lane 4I 


hard-willed, deserved and won great 
wealth and gave it back in ways that 
served all humanity. Vhis was the real 
success. Before him on the palm-walled 
platform, beneath the sandstone arches 
and the red-tiled roofs softly glowing 
against the bright blue sky, Senator 
Stanford stood as the liv Ing embodiment 
of a noble, successful life Work, success, 
service the American spirit, the spirit 
of Stanford. 

Some words that Dr. Jordan had just 
said rushed back into his mind. ‘Theirs 
is the power to live after death, work- 
ing and = shaping benehcently in_ the 








She was an outdoor girl, genuine, rrank, and 
the boys liked her. Hoover managed the foot- 
ball finances but he could not wear the glorious 
red sweater with the white S. So it was not 


his sweater she wore on occasion 
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minds of many, keeping their hands 
mightily on human affairs after the flesh 
has been dust for years.” Yes, death did 
not end service; if you accomplished 

enough in life you could send its effects 
mn after you, as this man was doing. 
Suddenly he thought of his father—stopped 
so early in his work yet leaving that little 
fund from the business and the insurance, 
which his mother had striven so hard to 
save for his education and a good part 
of which Laurie Tatum still held for him. 
In their own small way they too had had 
that power; they were living after death 
with him as he sat there in the glowing 
Quad with his big chance before him, his 
own efforts to be joined to theirs. No, 
it was not alone the Stanfords who were 
helping him to his training for a successful 
life. Upon his small affairs was the 
touch of hands that had been dust for 
years. 

As the quick tears, which bothered him 
sometimes, came to his eyes, the students 
surged to their feet and together, with one 
voice, they woke the echoes of the arched 
corridors. 

Wah hoo! 
L. 5. J. U.! 
STANFORD! 


Wah hoo! 
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The last sharp sound of the repeated 
yell smote the air. The crowd rose, 
moved slowly, eddied into groups. Bert 
Hoover, making for the shade of the 
corridor, ran into Henry Pierce and Sam 
Collins. They hailed him joyously. 

“Come on, Hoover, now for the grub.” 

They broke into a trot, headed for the 
clamoring bunch at Encina. “Grub!” 
they shouted to others as they ran. But 
their hearts were high and free. They 
were full-fledged college men. Stanford 
belonged to them. And they to it. 


Out of the many-colored current of 
college life he took what he wanted. 
Mathematics, with his friend Professor 
Swain—he liked them both and he regis- 
tered in three classes of Math; wood- 
working in the airy brick shop building 
back of the Quad, with Buchanan, the 
foreman; linear and freehand drawing, 
because Professor Gale required these 
of his students in mechanical engineering. 
As yet there was no geology,-but the 
register said that Dr. John Casper Branner, 
state geologist of Arkansas, was coming 
the following semester, just after New 
Years. Bert had set his heart on geology. 


When Dr. Branner should arrive he would 
be in his first class, if that were possible. 





Ray Wilbur, like Hoover, was active in student 
affairs. Hoover is now a Trustee and 


Wilbur is President of the University 


Meanwhile in the lobby of Encina, 
under the arches of the moonlit Quad, up 
in the fellows’ rooms after dinner, he 
watched the formless mass of Stanford’s 
students slowly becoming an organization. 
He saw a bit of society in the process of 
making itself. 

Groups formed slowly. The very 
nature of Stanford, being pioneering, 
was democratic. Freshmen and _ pro- 
fessors labored together, with inadequate 
materials and high hopes, to build the 
new university. Many of the profs. 
roomed in the Hall. ‘There had not yet 
come the leisure and plenty that develops 
class distinctions—the atmosphere was one 

of immediate, practical effort. 
(Continued on page 68) 


Dr. Branner and Dr. Smith and the geology 


seniors; Hoover stands second from the left 











His class was the pioneer class at Stanford; five generations of American pioneers were in his blood. On that May morning he stood upon 
the threshold of the life for which he had prepared so laboriously, His little capital had been exchanged for a technical training. Who 
could tell how fast or how far he would go! (Hoover stands at the left, third row down, between the first and eecond arches) 
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OTS of folks blow up and paw the 
dirt because the Mexicans don’t 
love us, but in all the dickerings 
I’ve seen between them and us, I 

couldn’t see that they had any special 
reason to. I believe that any two-legged 
man is as good as I am, at least till he has 
had a good square chance to prove that 
he aint. I don’t believe in running it 
over no man simply because he has a skin 
the color of a water-olla and don’t happen 
to know the American language nor much 
of anything else. 

It was them democratic principles of 
mine that made me do the way I done 
with the three Mexican families that come 
down like a wolf on the fold and camped 
at the Buckshot springs with a big band 
of Angora goats. I was baching at the 

east ranch and the Buckshot country was 
in my range. Goats spoil range and I was 
responsible to the old man for the safety 
of the grass in that neighborhood, so it 
put me in a delicate position. I just 
naturally had to get shut of them goats. 

Al Stidder, over the mountains, had a 
case just like it. His method was that 
every time he caught a string of goats 
strayed from the main band he roped one 
and drug it to death. Then he would go 
to the Mexicans in charge and habla. 

“One of your goats has hi ad a bad acci- 

dent,” he would say. ‘You will find him 
laying in such-and-such a place.” Al 
drug five goats to death in three days, 
always notifying the herders of the sad 
event in the same polite way, and then 
the goats vanished from that part of the 
country. 

Now, while I aint got a scrap of preju- 
dice against no kind of men, I just natu- 
— don’t take to goats, yet I’m enough 
of a democrat to give even a goat a fair 
shake. I milled the subject round in my 
mind and reckoned I would try kindness 
and reason in that goat matter before I 
sprung anything savage. 


g In the Natural 


Altogether, Spike Has 
An Adventurous Night 


By Badger Clark 


I went to that goat camp at the Buck- 
shot springs and gathered the Mexicans 
round me like children round their 
mother’s knee. I admonished them with 
all the Mexican Janguage I had, mixed up 
with some American, and enough gestures 
to outfit a revival preacher. I explained 
that their goats were ruining the range 
for my company’s cattle, and that the 
ornery things even shoved under the 
barbed wire and chawed the life out of 
my horse pasture. I demonstrated that 
their goats would do just as well up in the 
mountains, where the cattle didn’t go 
much. Intonces, would they please pick 
up their goats and move? Comprende, 
amigos? They done it, beautifully. Si, 
Senor Spike, cierto. They comprendied 
perfectamente and would move their 
goats inmediatamente, as soon as ,they 
could pull up stakes—say pasada manana. 
Pasada manana would do, and I didn’t 
exactly kiss them good-by but we parted 
very friendly. 


ASADA manana went by and the week 
went by and, circulating round in the 
Buckshot country one day, I seen that 
goat outfit still in the same place. It 
ruffed up my neck feathers some and I 
rode into that camp pretty sudden. They 
must have done business with my noble 
fellow-countrymen before, for when they 
seen me coming the women herded the 
kids into the tents as if a thunderstorm 
was about to bust. It didn’t. I wasn’t 
so sweet as before but I was perfectly 
cool and onpassionate in my hablando. 
The men-folks sputtered and poured out 
excuses like a cement mixer pours out 
mud. Si, Senor Spike, si, si, but two of 
the ninos had been very sick, and the 
madres were much worried, with no 
medico within twenty miles, and a caballo 
had strayed off, and soon. But the ninos 
were now mucho better and the caballo 
was fetched back and—si, sefior, they 
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would drag it pronto, inmediatamente, as 
as they could pull up stakes, say 


soon 
pasada manana. Pasada manana would 
have to do again, but I done my best to 
look as stern and lofty as a American eagle 
when I rode away. 


EXT few days I was most too busy to 

rolla smoke. ‘The old man sent Tuck 
Williams and me over across the pass to 
fetch a bunch of stuff he had bought. 
There was fifty of them and they were 
pretty salty, being mountain cattle that 
had hardly seen two men before in their 
born days, and it used up some time and 
all our patience to shove them as far as 
my ranch. We had orders to change the 
brands on them before drifting them 
farther and, not having no chute at the 
east ranch, we had to rope and throw 
every one. Between cooking our own 
meals and tending the branding fire and 
flopping them animals and dodging their 
horns and tailing them down and wras- 
tling round generally, we had a busy day. 
And it was a hundred and five in the shade 
on the porch. 

About three o'clock Tuck wanted to 
let up and take a couple of guns and ride 
over to the Buckshot springs to see if 
that Mexican goat outfit had left. If they 
hadn’t, he wanted to run them off in the 
good old-fashioned white man’s way, for 
Tuck is a oncivilized sort of a bobcat, 
even if he is the best friend I’ve got. I 
wouldn’t stand for it. Them Mexicans 
were my experiment in liberty, equality 
and eternity and I wasn’t going to have 
no rough-neck infringe on them witha six- 
shooter. So we finished the branding and 
Tuck went off to the home ranch, and 
from there to town, where he was taking 
a girl to a dance that night. 

For once I was thankful that nobody 
loved me and that I hadn’t no social 
standing, for | wanted to take my own 
time and accumulate a good, soaking, 
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sizzling, soul-satisfying bath for myself 
that night. I met up with a man once 
that bragged he hadn’t took a bath for 
eighteen years, and I looked at him and 
believed him from the bottom of my 
heart, but I aint that sort. So, after I 
had cooked and et my supper and washed 
the dishes, I drug the washtub out in the 
middle of the kitchen floor and ondressed 
and had a good time with myself for a 
half-hour. 

I had just got through rubbing down 
and stepped out on the porch to have a 
smoke before I dressed myself, when I 
happened to think of the cattle. I had 
intended to open the corral gate and throw 
them in the pasture before supper, but 
forgot. Besides being wild, they were all 
sore from their brands now, and hungry, 
so they were most onusually on the prod, 
and the sounds that come over from the 
corrals made me nervous. “Brrrk!” says 
one of them in steer swear-language, and 
then there was a drumming and scuffing 
of split hoofs and I could hear the corral 
fence skreak under the pressure. That 
wouldn’t do. I knowed that fence was 
awful weak in one or two spots, and I most 
onquestionably didn’t want that bunch to 
bust out and scatter themselves all over 
the Gadsden Purchase before morning.: 

I kicked my feet into an old pair of 
cowhide zapatas that | used for slippers 
and, without going through no more 
formalities in the way of dressing, galloped 
across to the corrals in the moonlight. I 
opened the gate and let the cattle scuffle 
through into the pasture, and shut the 
gate and turned round to go back to the 
house again—and then | stopped. 


T was a hot June night with a full moon 

and just a breath of warm wind, 
and right then it come to me that I was 
actually feeling a breeze for the first time 
in my life. It aint enough to feel one on 
your face: your face is weathered and 
tough. Why, that breeze touched me, 
up and down and round, as soft as a brush 
of ostrich plumes, and I never had no 
idea that a man could get so much fun 
out of his own skin. I raised up on my 
toes and stretched my arms and tried a 
yell. It went fine. I know now why 
civilized Americans aint really free. No 
man is free that wears clothes. But I 
was free then—alone in the warm moon- 
light and five miles from the nearest 
ranch, and the night was mine, and the 
bree ze was mine, and that ami izing, deli- 
cious hide was mine. Ee-e-ow! 

I seen old Whitey over in the corral, 
where I had kept him up to wrangle on in 
the morning, and he give me another 
idea. I waltzed over and jerked an old 
hackamore off a post and slipped it on 
Whitey’s nose and hopped on him without 
no saddle. He was gentle and easy gaited 
and, besides, it suited my notion to ride 
like a old-time Indian that night. For a 
ways we loped down the road and I yelled; 
then we walked a spell and I sung, and 
ay, mi madre! that moon! and—ay, mi 
cida! that warm, dainty breeze! 

Pretty soon, while I was reaching for a 
high note in “El Ultimo Adios,” I noticed 
that the moonlight in front of me got sort 
of scrambled with some other kind of 
light, and I screwed my head round and 
looked straight into the lamps of a auto- 
mobile. I don’t know what the people in 
that car thought. I hope they were the 
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kind of people that don’t think at all. I 
dug my heels into old Whitey and we 
swung off and sifted up a draw right 
lively, and we didn’t go back on the road 
that night. A road is a poor, tame, civi- 
lized kind of a thing, anyway. 

Over the hill 1 come upon something 
that was more to my notion. Down in a 
white sandwash I seen two coyotes. One 
sat on his tail and pointed his nose at the 
moon and sent up howls that were just as 
long as his lungs would permit, and the 
other hopped and skipped round him, 
giving off little short yelps. Only two of 
them but they sounded like a dozen. 
They were oncivilized and happy, just 
like me. I don’t often feel brotherly 
toward a coyote, but that night I swung 
Whitey away and we left them warblers 
practising their music. 


HALF-HOUR after that I found my- 

self in the Buckshot country, and it 
come to me that I might as well mix busi- 
ness with pleasure by sneaking up on the 
hill above the springs and mz king sure that 
them goat-herding invaders hadev acuated, 
so we dropped into a little draw and jogged 
towards the springs. I had got near 
enough so I was looking for a likely gap 
in the brush by the trail, to whip up on 
the hill, when the calamity come. It was 
nothing but a stray goat that jumped up 
from under a mesquit bush and scared 
Whitey. Being a cow horse, Whitey 
hadn’t never associated with goats, and 
there aint no accounting for a horse’s 
nerves, anyway. 

“Snort!” says the goat, and hopped up 
about four feet from us. “Snort!” says 
Whitey, and then he quit the country so 
sudden I| had to grab six ways at once to 
keep from going off over his tail. Straight 
down the draw we blowed. I tried to 
stop him but I hadn’t no stirrups to 
throw my heft into and that old hacka- 
more might as well have been a cobweb. 
Whitey was personally conducting the 
trip and [ hadn’t no say. I prayed that 
we wouldn’t meet nobody till he got tired 
but my prayers didn’t get very high, for 
at the next turn in the draw I seen the 
red smoke wavering up from the Mexican 
campfires at the springs. My gentle 
treatment of them ongrateful barbarians 
hadn’t moved them, nor their goats, and 
Whitey was fanning it for their camp as 
if it was the home of his childhood. 

“Women!” I groans. “Oh, 
What’ll I do?” 

I thought of flopping off into the brush 
and walking home, and then I looked at 
the tangled vegetables streaking by on 
either side of the trail and took another 
think. Prickly pear and catclaw, mes- 
quit with needle thorns two inches long 
and yucca with stickers the size of bay- 
onets! Nothing doing. No hope. I must 
have looked cool and white in the moon- 
light, like a marble statue, but I felt hot 
and red, like a lobster. 

Five seconds later we swirled round a 
bend and come upon two girls that had 
drifted out from camp to gather sticks 
for the fires. I braced my nerves to hear 
them sefioritas giggle, but they didn’t. 
One wails, ““Ay, madre de Dios!” and the 
other made a noise like a automobile 
brake and they fluttered into the brush 
ina wink. If I was surprised at their per- 
formance, 1 was dumbfoundered at the 
folks in the camp. When Whitey and 


Lord! 
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I erupted from the mouth of the draw and 
sailed down on the fires, them simple 
souls didn’t seem amused two-bits’ worth. 
Contrariwise, they seemed scared, for 
they scattered like quail and they called 
upon the name of the Lord and all the 
saints. When a Mexican gets scared he 
puts his whole heart into it, and they are 
just like other folks—their religion comes 
out strongest with a cold sweat. 

It seemed to take a long time for us to 
fog through that camp, for I seen a lot 
out of the corners of my eyes, and I felt a 
heap more, but it was probably a matter 
of seconds. I know one of the men didn’t 
even take time to go round a fire: he went 
right through it and knocked down the 
pot rack and dumped a mess of frijoles 
into the ashes. A senora surged into a row 
of tent ropes and throwed herself, and I 
took notice of that tent caving in like 
London bridges falling down. The pain- 
fullest second of all was when Whitey 
jumped clean over a two-year-old nino 
and come near spilling me off, which give 
me a nervous chill, partly on the nino’s 
account but more on my own. I had im- 
portant business with them Mexicans, 
but I wasn’t ready to transact it just then. 

After a age or so we were out in the 
still moonlight again, and my lungs filled 
and my cheeks begun to cool off. I sawed 
the hackamore rope round till I got old 
Whitey’s nose pointed home and then I 
let him go. It wasn’t very long, at his 
speed, till we got there, and then the first 
thing I done was to dive into the house 
and put on a whole armful of clothes, 
though it was bedtime. 


I WAS up at daylight next morning and 
wrangled mea horse and started over to 
deliver a ultimatum to that Mexican out- 
fit. I didn’t ride Whitey though—a 
horse of his color is too easy identified. 
But when I rode up to the springs I seen 
nothing but a few loose papers blowing 
round the ashes of the fires. Looking up 
toward the mountains I made out a 
queer white patch that sort of flowed 
along the side of a hill two miles away 
and I knowed it was goats. That was 
enough and I sifted back to the ranch to 
be there before Tuck come. 

I never told.nobody about that happy, 
onlucky night for a long time—not even 
Tuck—but the next Sunday I was in 
town I got to chinning with Joaquin 
Rivas, that knows all the Mexicans in the 
country, and he told me a wonderful 
story. He said that one night the week 
before, when some perfectly sober and 
reliable acquaintances of his had been 
camped at the Buckshot springs, the an- 
gel Gabriel on a great white horse had 
swooped down on them out of the moon- 
light like a bullet hawk and whirled 
through their camp like lightning. None 
of them suffered more than the scare, 
they said, because the good-hearted angel 
had kept one arm throwed across in front 
of his face, so he wouldn’t kill them with 
the light of his countenance. Joaquin 
had some doubts of the story, but he said 
it was a fact that the whole outht come to 
town and went to confession for the first 
time in years, so something onusual must 
have happened. So, though I’ve got some 
mean things to answer for in my life, they 
may be offset lots by the fact that one 
time I called a large bunch of sinners to 
repentance. 
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Ten thousand people are crowded into this mushroom town that has no railroad connection. 


the jitneys do a flourishing business 


Although the roads are nothing to brag of, 


Desdemona the Fair 
The Story of the Ugly Duckling of the Texas Oi) Fields 


EACEFULLY slumbering in the 

sunlight of the West Texas plains 

a year ago lay the quaint and 

stragglirg village of Hog Town— 
sometimes spelled Hogg Town—with its 
fifty or a hundred inhabitants going 
quietly along the monotonous grooves 
in which their lives ran. 

Truly it was a town less lovely even 
than its uneuphonious name and the 
drab sandy plains that surrounded it and 
that provided the nearby farmers with 
the barest of livings only. 

Little wonder that many of them 
moved to other parts and that a strong 
socialistic community sprang up among 
the remainder. In fact so strong were 
the Socialists that whether or not they 
bested the Democrats at the poles, their 
supremacy was uncontested when the 
baseball nines representing the different 
factions clashed. 

Indeed it was upon one of these memo- 
rable occasions, which has now become 
historic, that the Rev. Snodgrass, pastor 
of the nearby church, threatened to chase 
the contending teams from his field one 
Sunday afternoon. Whereupon the 
enthusiasts, not to be outdone, then and 
there purchased the baseball lot from 
him at the exorbitant figure of $60 an 
acre in order that the game might pro- 
ceed, the hat being passed round and 
each one contributing as best he could. 
Then the game went merrily on and it is 
to be hoped that it suffered not a whit 
from this interruption. But more later 
on of the twenty-nine enthusiasts who 
made the purchase. 

Such in brief was Hog Town, with little 
to disturb its serenity and never a 
thought of oil or oil excitement until 
about a year ago when the wildcat well 
that was monotonously drilling away on 


By A. H. Blackiston 


Joe Duke’s farm, and of which men knew 
little and thought less, suddenly burst 
into life with great volumes of oil gushing 
high over the derrick. 

Then the change began with startling 
rapidity. Though the nearest railroad 





The Duke well, the “discovery” well of 
Desdemona, temporarily in flames 





point wasten miles away and there were 
no telegraph lines, no hotels, and only 
excuses for roads, the crowds began to 
come in ever-increasing numbers, der- 
ricks seemed tospring from the ground, and 
leases on lands that a few months before 
could hardly be rented outright for 
twenty-five cents a year, soared skyward. 
The town that had been asleep all these 
years on the dusty sunlit plains awoke 
with a start, and has been vainly striving 
ever since to keep pace with the sur- 
rounding development. More wells be- 
gan to come in; oil was everywhere—pools 
of it closed the roads, huge earthen tanks 
were hastily formed to save what was 
possible, while pipe lines hurried frantic- 
ally in, and even the buildings of the 
town, the pedestrians and street loiterers, 
were sprayed with the golden fluid as the 
wells went down and the gushers came in 
the back yards, the front yards, in school 
and church lots, encircled the cemetery, 
and studded the surrounding country. 


INALLY through the irony of fate the 

village that had so long been inert be- 
gan to move and then to perform wierd 
twists and turns; first a store would be 
moved and a well sunk on its site, then a 
hotel, then a church pulled down and 
more derricks erected, and then the build- 
ing that had once moved would again 
take flight, until the very location of the 
town itself hung in suspense. 

With all of this sudden prosperity, 
Hog Town, like many of her human 
prototypes, dropped that uneuphonious 
name and adopted “Desdemona,” though 
by some of her less fortunate sisters now 
and then the family skeleton is basely 
aired and that forsaken name brought 
back again to life. All of which goes to 
prove that towns and cities are much 
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like the men and women who live in them. 
Sut Desdemona is not to blame. For 
years she had been an ugly duckling, 
suddenly to awake and find herself 
powerful and wealthy beyond all dreams. 

Today over a thousand derricks dot 
the surrounding field, whichis ever extend- 
ing its bounds, and the production seems 
limited only by the pipe line facilities. 

A population of about ten thousand 
crowds its plank walks and overflows into 
small tent cities in the outskirts. And 
yet when a movement was on foot to 
incorporate the town a short time ago the 
necessary inhabitants of six months’ 
standing required by Texas law could 
not be found in all that throng, and the 
incorporation had to wait. 

The largest gushers to date have been 
brought in in the vicinity of the townsite 





In the early boom days the town was never sure of its location. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


new farms for their sons in more favorable 
locations, besides acquiring substantial 
interests in nearby banks for themselves. 

Indeed the writer saw one old man who 
had just been paid $300,000 for a lease on 
his small place, hecdes retaining his one- 
eighth royalty, crossing the street in 
Desdemona the other day with well worn 
high top boots and bold glaring patches 
in the seat of his trousers, while close by 
lounged his youthful scion hardly more 
regally attired. 

And even upon the Socialist farmers 
has the blight of wealth fallen and with it, 
it is said, has come a lessening of their 
activities, a suspension of the meetings 
and a rather noticeable laxity in the 
enunciation of their beliefs. And, alas, 
even the invincible baseball teams have 
come to an end and their exploits are now 
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Stores, homes, even 


churches, were moved to make room for derricks 


and in the eastern and somewhat north- 
eastern extension of the field; the initial 
production in some cases running, It is 
claimed, from 7000 to 10,000 barrels. 
However, this “flush” or first production 
is quite different as a rule from the “‘set- 
tled” production to which the well comes 
down in a short time—a fact that is often 
lost sight of by the over-sanguine. 

As was to be expected the rise in the 
fortunes of the little country village has 


been paralleled by that of numbers of 


the surrounding land owners and more 
fortunate operators. 


OE DUKE, on whose farm the first or 
J “discovery” well was located, is now far 
up in the leisure class through his monthly 
royalties alone, and surrounding farmers 
whose sandy acres had afforded them but 
few of the necessities of life, are worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and in 
some cases, millions, through the coming 
of the “liquid gold.” 

One of the most. striking features 
brought out by this sudden wealth is the 
manner in which the inexperienced farmer 
has been able not only to hold his own in 
most cases, but to practically hold up the 
keen lease-speculators with whom he has 
come in contact. 

Yet little has this sudden affluence 
affected their lives. They live in the 
same my and continue to farm, 
though in some cases they have _ pur- 
chased ‘ameaainiian for their families and 


only a memory! Here it might be well 
for us to recall that team whose game was 
threatened by the Reverend Snodgrass, 
now a busy capitalist, and which purchased 
in self-defense the ball grounds on that 
distant Sunday afternoon before oil and 
the fair name of Desdemona came to 
I log Town. 

Then they felt it was a grievous thing 
that they had to buy the ball grounds— 
today it is the heart of “big production,” 
and worth many thousands. The 
twenty-nine purchasers were frantically 
rounded up, or such of them as could be 
found, leases made, bonuses paid and 
wealth thrust into their hands, while 
even the church whose sanctity they were 
disturbing has been pulled down and busy 
derricks stand where once it was. Such 
are the vagaries of Fate! 

In the Texas oil regions the center of 
activity of the living seems to cling 
round the home of the dead. Almost 
invariably the cemeteries contain the 
richest oil territory. In one case one 
million dollars is reported to have been 
offered for drilling privileges in a ceme- 
tery and was refused. Desdemona’s 
burying ground is no exception. Except 
in one or two places derricks practically 
surround it and a hot campaign has been 
waged for its possession, with signal lack of 
success, however, despite the arguments 
and protestations of the eager oil men. 

The inhabitants say that the dead 
can not sign deeds, that the ground be- 


longs to them, and as the living represen- 
tatives will not sign, the arguments at 
least seem to be final. 


NE of the most striking cases of sudden 

wealth overtaking a group of people, 
who, however, in this case earned it, is that 
of a small company formed in the nearby 
Texas towns with a capitalization of 
$60,000 that acquired a large acreag: 
before the Duke well came in. 

The other day they refused an offer of 
$8,000,000, which seems fairly reasonable 
in face of the fact that they have an in- 
come of over $400,000 a month. Every 
$100 that was invested in that company 
is now worth over $12,000—a_ rather 
spectacular rise in about a year and a half. 

The local owner of a sixteenth interest 
in one of the wells proudly displayed a 
check the other day for over $33,000 
for 50-days’ pipe-line returns, and the 
letter containing it conveyed the cheering 
information that $12,000 had already 
accrued on the next month’s returns. 

It is also related that one of the oper- 
ators while driving over the field noticed 
that his automobile frequently stalled in 
about the same locality. He decided to 
sink a well there; did so, and obtained 
one of the large gushers of the field. The 
make of the machine, however, is wisely 
not revealed, though some have been 
uncharitable enough to suggest that 
wherever it had stopped in that Vicinity 
the result would have been the same. 

And yet all is not wealth in the oil 
fields—even in Desdemona the fair. Often 
the wells that cost $35,000 to $50,000 re- 
sult in nothing but unhappy memories. 
Stull even in this case Desdemona is 

capricious, as becomes her sex, and it is 
not an unknown event for a dry hole to 
finally “blow itself in” after the lapse of 
weeks and become a producer; and a gas 
well to change to an oil well. 

Yet after all is said and done “mother 
earth” is far more reliable than “brother 
man,” and the losses which are expe- 
rienced should be attributed to the latter 
much more frequently than to the former. 

The Klondike rush and the Rand 
stampede were nothing compared with 
the oil boom of today. Thousands flock 
tothe fields, and other countless thousands 
send their money to work for them, or to 
vork for others, as the case may be. 

And still through it all the derricks 
clatter noisily along, new areas are opened, 
new pipe lines come in and new fortunes 
are made while the sun shines down on 
those same dusty plains now swarming 
with life and effort and intercepted with 
long solid lines of teams and _ trucks 
crawling along the wretched remains of 
roads with great loads of pipe, derrick 
lumber, boilers, machinery and every- 
thing else necessary to drive the wells 
into the maw of the earth that the rich 
floods may be loosened. 

While contemplating the vast stores 
of wealth uncovered there today one can 
not but revert to the early Spanish con- 
querors and their vain search for the 
hidden treasures of Cibola, which all the 
time lay beneath their feet in vastly 
greater amounts than they had ever fancied 
in their wildest dreams. 

Truly there must be much in the old 
Arab fable of the youth who searched 
throughout the world for his fortune and 
returned at last to find it buried beneath 
his own door-step. 
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“Was You Looking for Bear?” 


Drawn by Will James 


The artist draws from long and varied experience in the Western wild 
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Forrest S. Townsley is a lion-killer, bear-tamer, woodeman 
and taxidermist. When you visit Yosemite National Park 
you d better observe the laws there—he is Chief Ranger 


HIEF RANGER Forrest S. Towns- 

ley of Yosemite National Park is a 

remarkable man in many ways. 

He is probably the only officer 

who has arrested a big manufacturer for 

auto-speeding in so agreeable a fashion 

that the “culprit” was moved to write a 

letter to Secretary of the Interior Frank- 

lin K. Lane, highly commending his 

captor. Courtesy is a slogan of the 
chief and his subordinates. 

He has organized a loosely-knit body 
of men—at one time a mixture of soldiers 
and civilians—into one of the finest police 
units in the world. They patrol 1100 
square miles of national park, protect 
game, put out fires and keep order among 
the widely varied summer populations 
which, in 1919, totaled 60,000 for the 
season. Aside from this, Townsley is a 
lion-killer, bear-tamer and the terror of 
poachers. He has an interesting history 
too, for his father was the first United 
States marshall of Oklahoma, his mother 
was the champion angler of that state 
and he himself at the age of twenty-one 
became the first ranger of Sulphur National 
Park, as well as a deputy United States 
marshall. This was during a time when 
local prohibition was a source of manifold 
lawlessness and the creation of the new 
national park cut a town squarely in two, 
arousing a feud between folk who lived 
on different sides of the main street, in 
which feud numerous killings were 
recorded. 

When Townsley was transferred to the 
Yosemite Valley in 1913 he began to 
reconstruct the service; soon afterward 
the soldiers were withdrawn and the 
force became a homogeneous body of men 
to whom woodcraft and outdoor patrol 
were second nature. Townsley deter- 
mined to exterminate the wildcats and 
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mountain lions, that 
preyed savagely upon 
valley deer. He secured 
a dog, part Airedale and 
part fox-hound, named 
Bob. Together they 
started on the lion trail 
and very soon five large 
beasts, some of them two- 
hundred - pounders, were 
cornered by Bob and shot 
by his master. Townsley 
has a reputation among 
his men for dare-devil 
courage which makesthem 
at times a little afraid for 
him, paradoxical as this 
may sound. For instance, 
he has a way of clubbing 
a lion over the head with 
the butt of his gun, dis- 
daining to waste bullets 
on the ferocious creatures, 
and this not long ago al- 
most cost him his life, his 
clothing being nearly 
stripped from his body by 
a big cat which refused to 
stay “dead,” but a friend- 
ly tree, a sure-sent bullet 
and Bob saved the day. 
On another occasion he let himself down 
over a precipice with three hundred feet 
of rope to secure the body of a traveler 
who had fallen from a dizzy height—a 
feat he declined to allow any of his men 
to undertake. Again, 
with another ranger, both 
unarmed, he captured a 
poacher surrounded by 
friends and weapons. 

Townsley is an expert 
taxidermist and his office 
is a museum of natural 
history,including mounted 
specimens of animals 
and birds. Recently he 
climbed a tall tree and 
lassoed a bear which had 
been troubling a certain 
neighborhood. Bears by 
law are immune to any- 
thing but capture without 
injury, which sometimes 
imposes a_ severe and 
hazardous task upon the 
ranger because Bruin’s 
house-breaking and gor- 
mandizing proclivities fre- 
quently necessitate his 
restraint. 

L. J. STELLMAN. 
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ROSE TOURNA- 


ment was wending 
its way through the streets 
of Pasadena. A hundred 
thousand people were 
watching the great annual 
festival and the air was 
fragrant with the myriad 
blossoms that decked the 
chariots and automobiles 
of a seemingly endless 








procession. Suddenly into this brilliant 
setting came a big truck laden with red- 
berried pepper boughs. In the center 
was a huge brown doughnut, a young 
woman standing beside it in the khaki 
uniform worn by Salvation Army men 
and women in war service abroad. She 
was unusually fair and the gold of her 
hair sparkled in the sun. Her pleasant 
face glowed with color. A great cry rose 
and passed like an electric current mile 
after mile as men from overseas recognized 
her. A fusillade of affectionate greetings 
hailed her: 

“There’s our Doughnut Queen!” “She 
made the first doughnut in France!” 
“Say, Margaret Sheldon, do you re- 
member the little French village of 
Montears?” “The adobe stove we built 
so you could heat the fat?” “Say, I 
furnished the wine bottle to roll out the 
dough!” “And I the top of a shaving- 
stick can to cut the holes!” ‘Oh, Miss 
Sheldon, some of the grease spattered on 
me when you fried the first doughnuts!” 
“You made them by the dozen, then by 
thousands—yes, six and seven thousand 
a day!’ “You made them for the 
soldiers of the First Ammunition Train— 
I was one of them, so wet that the water 
soaked through my skin. But I forgot 
that when I ate your doughnut—hot, 
crisp and brown!” 


“Don’t forget me! I was one of the 


homesickest doughboys!” “Nor me! I 
was an airman and flew low over your 





The overseas boys adore Margaret Sheldon, the Salvation lassie 
who made thousands of doughnuts daily for them in France. 
Uncle Sam has now stationed her on the Mexican border 
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pan of doughnuts just to smell them.” 
“Remember how the stove used to 
smoke?” “Have you got your old 
doughnut cutter—oh boy, that 77 German 
shell made che fattest cakes!’ “Re- 
member the Christmas you made in 
Cornay for 4500 American soldiers and 
2500 German war prisoners? Mass at 
mi idnight in that ruined church—your 
service at five in the morning and w ading 
through mud, singing carols at dawn? 
Your motor trip to Germany and your 
work there with the United States 
troops?” “You moved when the First 
Division moved and your hut was always 
like home.” “You could put up a tent, 
take it down and put it up again after 
traveling all night on an army truck. 
And in a jiffy you were frying doughnuts, 
baking flapjacks, making pies, coffee and 
chocolate, even while Jerry was strafing 
us and the tins on your table were dane- 
ing a jig!” “You made the first Yankee 
pie on the battle front.” “You never 
preached, but we knew you prayed for 
us!’ ‘What meetings in your hut, with 
only a candle or a smoking home-made 
lamp! Oh, Margaret Sheldon, do you 
remember? 

Aye, she remembered, and her tears 
fell as she thought of the two long years 
at the front, sharing hardships with her 

“boys.” This beautiful rose-strewn Cali- 
fornia was in sharp contrast to the scars 
on the land of France. For Margaret 


Sheldon had fared like a soldier on hard- 





Charles C. Gates’ other name is Aladdin. 
he turned a losing $3000 business into a $10,000.000 concern. 
How? Oh, it was really very simple—he evolved a practical idea 


Within seven years 


tack and bully-beef; had 
toiled eighteen hours a day 
with trench feet that nar- 
rowly escaped amputation. 
She was one of the first 
Salvation Army women 
to go across and one of the 
last to leave. 

“Born” into the Army 
at ten years of age, at 
sixteen Miss Sheldon en- 
tered active service in city 
slums. She ranks as 
Adjutant, which is equiv- 
alent to Major in the 
regular army. Uncle 
Sam was so impressed 
with her services abroad 
that he has posted her on 
the Mexican border, where 
she will again bake dough- 
nuts, hold meetings, make 
a hut homelike and 
“mother” the soldiers. 

Jennie VAN ALLEN. 
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Be: page Mr. Aladdin! 


His other name _ is 
Charles C. Gates and his 
is the magic that has put 
romance into business—he did it with the 
lamp of a bright idea. In Denver he 
turned a losing business for which he had 
paid $3000 1 into a profit of $20,000 in two 
years; in five years he had built entirely 
from his earnings a 
$1,500,000 plant, and now 
at the end of seven years 
he is doing a $10,000,000 
national business. 

Gates was a mining 
engineer who had _pros- 
pected far and wide for 
gold, evenin Alaska. For 
him it was sometimes a 
glimpse of fortune here, 
but failure] there, until he 
turned up in Denver seek- 
ing a surer livelihood to 
support his family. His 
purchase of a back-street 
one-bench, auto-tire-cover 
factory looked like a gold- 
brick at first because the 
former owner had been a 
manufacturer and nothing 
more. Gates was quick 
to see that the best goods 
made are liabilities unless 
they can be sold. In his 
factory there accumulated 
quantities of waste leather. 
He shipped a carload of 
this scrap to a Chicago 
junk-dealer whose offer 
when it arrived was so 
ridiculous that Gates had 
it shipped back rather 
than be swindled out of 
something that was even 
a nuisance to him. ‘Then 
came the idea: halters are 
made out of strips—why 
could not he make them 
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A head worth while is on Margaret W. Keegan's shoulders. 

Her name is known all overthe world. She has revolutionized 
the cable-code business by inventing a remarkable system 


from this wasze stuff? It was done. 
The by-product grew so fast that it 
exceeded the original business. In fact, 
the tail was wagging the dog. Other by- 
products have been added and now the 
question arises, how many tails may wag 
a dog? The Gates business runs into 
millions. 

As far as I am able to ascertain, Gates 
is the only Western manufacturer who 
has put into operation industria! democ- 
racy in the management of factory em- 
ployees. Hundreds of men and women 
are on his pay-roll. Patterned after 
the United States Government, they 
have a senate and house of representa- 
tives to manage their affairs; they 
run their own commissary and when the 
restaurant shows} a profit a dividend is 
declared in a free meal for all. They 
provide their own amusements, which 
often include dancing at the noon hour. 
To promote efficiency, a ten-minute recess 
is taken morning and afternoon, when 
employees go out for systematic exercises. 
In one department thirty-two men showed 
a three-thousand-dollar increase in profits 
and savings over what thirty-eight men 
had done the month before. Under the 
fifty-ffty profit-sharing plan these efh- 
cient thirty-two men were given half of 
the profits and savings they were able 
to effect. Ricnarp L. WATKINS. 

UU 

IGHT years ago Miss Margaret W. 

Keegan of Seattle was an obscure 
stenographer. Today her name appears 
in gilt letters on the face of cable code 
books in offices in all parts of the world, 
from Scandinavia to Avstralia, from 
South Africa to Vladivostok, and she has 
been credited by some of America’s lead- 
ing firms with having made one of the 
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William Shelton, of the Snohomish tribe, has already spent 3600 hours carving this 84-foot 
totem pole to be erected at the entrance of the Indian School at Tulalip, Washington. 
It is a labor of love by the last of the totem-pole carvers 


most important contributions to inter- 
national business in many years. She 
has invented a system of coding cable 
phrases that experts declare will revo- 
lutionize cabling throughout the world 
and reduce the cable tolls to at least 
thirty-three and one-third per cent on all 
messages transmitted. The achievement 
is the result of years of painstaking effort. 

The monthly bill for cable tolls of 
American manufacturers, bankers and 
others engaged in foreign trade ranges 
from $3000 to $8000. Cabling is one 
of the most important details in foreign 
trade transactions. The distance be- 
tween the United States and the com- 
mercial markets of the globe makes it 
inexpedient to carry on business by mail. 
Speed and cabling are indispensable. 
When cable-code experts years ago had 
worked out systems providing for the 
coding of commercial phrases in_five- 
letter cyphers, international business 
considered the last advance in coding and 
economy had been reached. Miss Kee- 
gan, who graduated from stenographer 
to cable clerk of the Frank Waterhouse 
Company in two years after she had 
attached herself to the pay-roll, worked 
and observed and burned the midnight 
electric for many long months before she 
devised the first rough outline of the 
three-letter system, by which three 
distinct cable cyphers, denoting three 
separate cable phrases, can be used in one 
cable word. Three such phrases as, 


“What is the trend of the silk market in 
the United States,” can be expressed in 
one three-letter cypher, such as “Alv.” 
Ten letters has been fixed by all cable 
companies as the maximum limit for the 
cable word, whether coded or in English. 
By the Keegan system not only three 
three-letter cyphers are permitted in the 
one word but an extra letter—a tenth 
letter—is left. This letter is employed 
as a check against the accuracy of the 
message. The decoder is able to tell 
instantly if a message has been correctly 
transmitted and also to detect where the 
error may be. 

A better understanding can be gained 
from comparing the Keegan system with 
other codes. T ake the following message: 
“At what price can you buy prompt 
delivery Singapore 2500 cases of black 
paper?’ Ina five-letter code this would 
read: “BipogefmukSingapore micadbugho 
black pepper.” In Keegan’s code it 
would read: “Cahmifatiu Dafocgeyso,” 
a saving of three words. And cabling 
to many parts of the Orient costs in 
excess of one dollar a word! The message 
“Quote us delivered here 700,000 feet, 
10 x 14, merchantable, rough Douglas 
fir, in random lengths from 71 to 80 feet,” 
would read, “Waznudgozt,” one cable 
word. A search of other existing codes 
reveals that this message cannot be 
transmitted under less than six words—a 
saving of 600 per cent. 

Roy A. ALDEN. 


ARVING the history of the on» 

powerful Snohomish tribe of India» ; 
that lived in the Puget Sound country 
the life work in which William Shelt« 
probably the only totem-pole carver in t 
world, is now engaged. For years un- 
numbered, tribes of the west coast of ti. 
American continent wrote their famil 
histories in grotesque forms of birds and 
fish and animals, carved from wood, 
highly colored and erected as totem poles. 
Today this vanishing race is engaged in 
more gainful pursuits and the totem poles, 
or crests, have become relics of a past age. 
But Shelton, a teacher at the Tulalip 
Indian school at Tulalip, Washington, 
is working diligently to tell the story of 
his people in enduring cedar. For his 
untiring efforts he expects to receive noth- 
ing but satisfaction. If he had worked 
in the woods during the 3600 hours he has 
spent on his totem pole he would have 
earned not less than $5000 in cash. 

“How much would you sell the pole 
for when finished?” he was asked recently. 

“How much money is there in the 
world?” he inquired. 

“Probably a hundred billion dollars.” 

“That’s not enough,” was the reply as 
he took up his mallet and chisel. 

The totem pole, eighty-four feet high 
and six feet through, carved from a solid 
red cedar log, will be erected at the 
entrance to the Indian school. Shelton is 
forty-five years old and has taught in the 
school for twenty-seven years. He is well 
informed and knows his efforts would net 
him goods wages in some industry, but 
he is determined that a correct history 
of his people shall be set forth in the way 
they would like to have it. 

The legend of these peculiar coats-of- 
arms is interesting. According to these 
simple folk of the west coast, in the 
beginning the first woman was created 
by the aid of Moon, Toad and Fish. 
When grown she was mated with Bear, 
who was the father of the first man. 
Thus it is believed by the Indians that 
they are descended from Bird, Bear, Fish 
and Toad, and they have a reverential 
awe for the moon. 

Each of these early first families took 
for its totem or crest its original ancestor, 
as Bear, Halibut, Deer or Pelican. 
Totems defined the bond of relationship 
and expressed the traditions and history 
of each family. Those of the same totem 
were forbidden to intermarry. On the 
death of the head of a family his heir 
erected a totem pole in front of his home 
on which was carved — ainted the 
symbolism of his clan. lean. the 
last of the totem-pole Prin historian 
of his tribe, also expects to correct the 
common erroneous belief that totems 
were worshipped by his countrymen. 

Frank C. Dotc. 





When Sorrow passed me in the street 
A sudden tender smile 

Crept to my lips and in my heart 
] hummed a song the while. 


Understanding 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


But oh, when Joy came tripping & 


On little careless feet, 


The quick tears fell—I turned aside 
And hurried down the street. 
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Can you eat 
fried foods? 





Get Crisco from your grocer in this sanitary, 
dust-proof container. Convenient sizes, one 
pound and larger; net weight; never sold in 
bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada. 





Can you answer these questions 
about deep frying? 


What is the best utensil? How do you test 
the temperature of the fat? When is a frying 
basket required? How much fat should you 
use? Which requires hotter fat—doughnuts 
or potatoes? What makes doughnuts crack ? 
How can you keep fried foods from soaking 
fat? All of these questions and scores of others 
about frying and all branches of cooking are 
answered in the splendid cookbook, ‘The 
Whys of Cooking,” written especially for 
Crisco by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of 
The Boston Cooking School, and editor of 
“American Cookery.” Also tells how to set 
the table, plan the kitchen, and serve meals 
correctly, se Pn giving many of Mrs. Hill’s 
original recipes. Illustrated in color. Each 
copy of ‘‘The Whys of Cooking”’ now costs us 
29c. As an advertising offer, we will send you 
one copy, for personal use, for only 10 cents 
postage. Address Department W-6, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Don’t say you can’t, until you have tried 
your favorite dishes fried in Crisco. You'll 
be surprised to find they digest as easily as if 
they were baked. 


It’s the Crisco that makes all the difference. 


Crisco differs from other cooking fats in that 
it is entirely vegetable—a pure, white shorten- 
ing produced by the special Crisco process of 
solidifying edible vegetable oil. Being strictly 
vegetable, Crisco itself is easy to digest. 
Therefore, foods fried in it are perfectly di- 
gestible, too. 


Crisco frying also makes things taste better, 
because Crisco has neither taste nor odor. 
You can not detect this delicate fat on any- 
thing fried in it. This improves foods more 
than you will believe, until you have tried 
for yourself. 


Crisco is economical for all cooking. You 
can use the same Crisco again and again 
for frying; you can make light, tender pas- 
tries and biscuits with one-fifth less Crisco 
than lard; you can use Crisco instead of 
expensive butter in the most delicate cakes. 
Try it—it’s better for every cooking 
purpose. 
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FE stood in the kitchen doorway, 

heavy suitcase in hand, overcoat 

across his arm and his wife 
poured at least ten drops of oil 
instead of three into the mayonnaise when 
she saw him thus equipped for travel. 
He anticipated her question with a 
hurried, “Listen, Kate, I’ve decided to 
take the six-thirty instead of waiting till 
tomorrow morning. I meant to telephone 
you at noon, but I forgot, I was so busy. 
No, I won’t be here to dinner, I'll get a 
bite on the train.” He interrupted him- 
self suddenly as he saw what his wife was 
doing. “Mayonnaise? Are we going 
to have asparagus, Kate? Now that’s 
too bad that I’m going to miss it! If 
you'd only had it last night instead of 
carrots!” We put an incredible loathing 
into the last word. 

Kate Masters laid down the oil cruet. 
“If you’d told me you were coming home 
to dinner last night, Bob,” she began 
with tragic patience, but he waved the 
explanation aside. “My dear girl, why 
should it make any difference, my coming 
or my staying away? You know how I 
feel about meals; there ought to be an 
all-round standard, so that a man can 
always get appetizing food in his own 
house. His family ought to get it too— 
I don’t like to think of you and the kids 
sitting down to the kind of stuff you gave 
us last night.” 

“Bob! You know perfectly well that 
economizing means I have to serve an 
off-meal occasionally!” There were 
angry tears in her voice and immediately 
he was all easy contrition. “Now don’t 
get your feelings hurt, dear, you know 
I didn’t mean to be disagreeable. You're 
a bang-up cook, and | only wish I could 
be home tonight to enjoy the asparagus! 
Good-by—I’ve got to rush if I want to 
make that train. Back Tuesday night 
sure.” He kissed her hastily, caught up 
his suitcase and hurried out. The hall 
door banged and a moment later there 
was the whir-r-r-r of a starting taxi. 
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By Sarah Redington 





For a long tense minute Kate Masters 
sat quite still. Then she went over to 
the refrigerator and put the mayonnaise 
into its white cave. She opened the oven 
door and basted the roast, scrutinized the 
top of something temptingly “au gratin” 
in a glass baking-dish, turned down the 
gas flame under a saucepan with a rakish- 
ly jumping lid, and then threw herself 
into the chair by the oil-cloth covered 
table und stared fixedly at the gaudy 
advertising calendar, reading the legend 
“Compliments of Pierson and Smith” 
over and over with unseeing eyes. She 
was furiously angry and she showed it in 
every tense nerve. “It’s the third time 
this week,” she said aloud, then jumped 
guiltily as a fresh young voice called out 
from the pantry, “What’s the third time, 
Mummy?” Kate knew that talking 
audibly to herself about her grievances 
was a bad habit, leading to self-pity, and 
what was more, it always sounded so 
ridiculous to the people who overheard. 
She knew that Katherine would poke 
daughterly fun at her, which was pre- 
cisely what Katherine proceeded to do. 
“Rehearsing for the Big Scene, Mummy?” 
she inquired as she sauntered into the 
kitchen, a huge wedge of chocolate cake 
in her hand. She sat down on the table 
and put an athletic young arm round her 
mother’s neck. “What’s the rest of the 
soliloquy?” she asked teasingly. 

“Katherine dear, you'll spoil your 
dinner if you eat all that cake now,” Kate 
said, perfectly aware of the futility of the 
protest, but unable to resist from pro- 
testing. For years she had preached to 
her offspring about wet feet, spoiled 
appetites, over-fatigue, etc., until it had 
got to be second nature, and she still 
talked that way to fifteen-year old Gordon 
and seventeen-year old Katherine, though 
they heeded her not at all. Katherine’s 
only reaction to the warning about the 
cake was to say philosophically, as she 
got up to shake the crumbs from her white 
sport skirt: “If it’s a good dinner, noth- 


“Why 1 Dadske 
} . My Husband ~ 


The Story of a Prize Contest 






ing can spoil it for me, and if it’s a punk 
one that I'll only eat with my front teeth, 
I might just as well get a little nourish- 
ment on the side. What have we got, 
Mother—something nice?” She went 
over to the stove and lifted the saucepan- 
lid. “Hurray, asparagus! suppose 
that’s because Daddy moaned for it last 
night when we had carrots. Aren’t you 
the dutiful little wife though!’ She 
added as she replaced the cover, “I hope 
you’ve lots. My middle name is aspara- 
gus, you know.” 

“There'll be plenty for you, my dear— 
don’t worry.” (Kate was ashamed of 
the edge to her voice but she could not 
help it.) “Daddy is going off on that 
business trip tonight instead of tomorrow 
morning, so he won’t be home to dinner, 
and you can have his share as well as your 
own. It’s cooked enough now; drain it 
for me, like a good child.” 


[Caterer looked shrewdly at her 
mother. “My spirit control tells me 
that you wouldn’t have had this swell 
expensive vegetable for just us three if 
you'd known in time of his changing his 
plans. When did he decide to go to- 
night?” 

“He changed his plans this morning—” 

“And only let you know about ten 
minutes ago—so that’s what you’re so 
peeved about! Isn’t Dad the limit?” 
At this stage of her criticism Katherine 
burnt her mouth with a hot stalk of 
asparagus, which silenced her for an 
agonized moment, but as soon as she 
could speak she went on relentlessly: 
“You never know where you have him, 
do you?’ He came home last night when 
he always goes to the University Club 
feed the first of the month and caught us 
eating carrots and beef loaf, and then 
tonight, when you’ve planned this classy 
dinner—doesn’t that lamb smell good!— 
he forgets to tell you he won’t be here 
to eat it.” Katherine’s quizzical grin 
crossed her mother’s expression of 
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protest. “Say it, Mummy, and get it off 
your conscience—then we can go on 


abusing the whole tribe. I suppose my 
husband will be just as bad or worse,” 
concluded this cynic of seventeen. 

‘Say what?” Kate asked bewildered. 

«Katherine dear, I don’t like to hear 
you criticize your father.’ ”” ‘The quota- 
tion was delivered with such 
admirable mimicry that the 
mother couldn’t help laugh- 
ing, and the laugh, as if by 
magic, instantly restored 
her good humor. “It would 
be more to the point if you 
criticized your mother for 
being such a goose,” she 
admitted, as she gave the 
roast its final basting. “It’s 
ridiculous of me to mind 
poor old Dad’s little ways! 
But it’s like this, Katherine 

—it makes my housekeep- 
ing so difficult and uncer- 
tain. If we were living in the 
lavish old way I wouldn’t 
mind how often he changed 
his plans without telling 
me, and I’d never give him 
cheap food.” 

“You’d think he’d see 
that we have to kind of 
balance things sometimes,” 4 
said the housekeeper-to-be 
sagely. “You bet I’m go- 
ing to teach my husband 
that it’s got to be turnips 
and hamburg steak unless 
he gives me money enough 
for lamb and asparagus 
every night.” 


oe sighed resignedly. 
“Ah, but they can’t 
get your point of view— .ff 
men are like that. Dad : 
simply can’t understand 
why it isn’t always lamb 
and asparagus, why there 
must be off days, and that 
I'd rather have them when 
he isn’t here to wonder why 
I don’t give him—” Her 
voice trailed off vaguely; 
she was thinking aloud 
rather than talking to ,an 
audience. But her daughter 
nodded _ understandingly. 
“Cheer up, Mummy, per- 
haps some of these days 
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we'll be on Easy street 
again, with a bang-up cook 
like the late lamented 





Freda preparing expensive 
food, and you'll say ‘I should 
worry’ when Dad comes 
home on an off night when 
you don’t expect him. 
Cause there aren’t going to 
be any off nights, no more 
dinners prepared from 
‘cheap and nourishing 
cuts.’ ”’ Impossible to con- 
vey the scorn with which Katherine de- 
livered this quotation from the ‘‘Cook- 
book of Economies” that gazed blandly 
down on mother and daughter from its 
place of honor on the kitchen shelf. 
“Back Tuesday night sure!” That 
meant for dinner—the only evening train 
from the south got in at six-fifteen. After 
a half hour’s wait a dried-up Tuesday 
night’s dinner was eaten without the man 
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of the house; he turned up at nine o’clock, 
smiling and well-fed. His was a tale of 
motoring up unexpectedly with Jim 
Shaw, of failing to get long distance when 
he had “— to telephone about the change 
of 2 “but I knew you wouldn’t 
worry’), “ the excellent dinner eaten en 


route, etc., etc.; and Kate found herself 








The Camp on the Mesa 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


“Night on the high, wide mesas.”” 
Night too, my heart, in the dell. 
“Night in the folkless spaces.” 
Black night where the people dwell. 
“The flame of the camp-fire scorches.”” 
But your face is sweeter aglow. 
“The wind blows strong on the torches.”’ 
Is it not beautiful so? 
These two, they are old as the world is: 
At the birth of the earth they were twinned, 
And there's nothing so clean as the flame, dear, 


And nothing so free as the wind! 


“Rough are the wind’s caresses.” 
But the flame takes breath from his breath. 
“Tt is only the calm that blesses.” 
Yea, with the torpor of death! 
“‘His path is the path of the thunder, 
Ay, and the lightning’s flare.’ 
Yea, and the strange wild wonder 
And the glory wait us there! 
In pools that are still and stagnant 


’ 


Let the lotus be symbol of shame! 


There is nothing so free as the wind, dear, 


And nothing so clean as the flame! 
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listening with calm_ philosophy. She 
shook her head at Katherine, who was 
trying to convince Daddy that he might 
have tried long distance again from the 
hotel where they ate, or from the garage 
where they repaired the blow-out. Argu- 
ment seemed suddenly useless and in 
bad taste. 

Rejoicing in this new-found indifference 
Kate told herself that she had stopped 
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caring about Bob’s trying ways, but : 
did not realize that a_ smoulderi: 
annoyance is far worse than an o; 
resentment. It was the Twentieth Ce, - 
tury Home that suddenly revealed to her 
what she honestly felt. And it all came 

Ss 


about through an apparently harmless 


competition. 
HE Twentieth Century 
Home was the kind of 
magazine that revels in 
heart-to-heart intercourse 
with its subscribers. It was 
always offering prizes for 
the best letters on “How | 
Taught My Children to be 
Truthful,” or “Why I Be- 
lieve in Dancing School,” 
or “How I Feel About the 
Santa Claus Myth.” The 
passionate interest with 
which wives and mothers 
from every state in the 
Union hurled themselves 
into the monthly competi- 
tions had always been a 
matter for mild wonderment 
to Kate Masters. She 
had never felt the urge to 
tell her fellow-subscribers 
that Gordon’s fibbing had 
been effectually cured & the 
good old-fashioned method 
of washing his mouth out 
with sapo io, or that she 
f believed in dancing school 
4 because everybody did, or 
i that she considered Santa 
Claus and the Easter rabbit 
commendable institutions 
that no self-respecting home 
should be without. She in- 
variably read the _ prize- 
winning letters with amused 
interest, but as for compet- 
ing herself—she would as 
soon have mounted the 
pulpit in her church and 
preached the Sunday ser- 
mon. But on the fatal 
seventeeth of June when 
she took the July a 
Century Home out of i 
wrapping and_ began 
glance idly through its 
pages (it came in_ the 
afternoon mail, when she 
had a little time to herself), 
e she found that she was 
? reading the announcement 
for the October competition 
with a hypnotized and per- 
sonal interest. For this 
time subscribers were in- 
vited to write on the intrigu- 
ing subject: ‘Why I Dis- 
like My Husband.” 
“Of course you 
really dislike him,” 
the Competition Editor 
reassuringly. “You love 
him dearly; we are quite 
sure of that! But some- 
times, devoted husband though he is, 
he annoys you, he gets on your nerves. 
It may * that he insists on smoking in 
the living-room just before you expect 
the Bridge Club, or that he leaves his 
soapy shaving-brush on your dressing 
table, or that he refuses to eat made- 
overs. Some trifle like that annoys you 
out of all proportion to its size, and you 
(Continued on page 72) 
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M The Human Mainspring of Manufacturing Progress 
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SM enstties BP. 


ACH year, representatives of this Company 

visit the leading technical colleges of Amer- 
ica, to recruit new energy and intelligence for 
this business. : 
Young men in such schools who have displayed 
unusual proficiency and application in their 
courses are offered at Goodyear the beginning 
of a career. 
Through our own factory schools, also, con- 
tinually flows an advancing stream of manhood, 
made ready for the larger things this business 
holds for its people. 
In this way that invaluable union of experience 
and ardor, which is the human mainspring of 
manufacturing progress, constantly is renewed 
and refreshed. 


This actual photograph, taken in one of the cure rooms of the Goodyear 
factories at Akron, shows a Goodyear Tire in process of construction 
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The remarkably fine character of Goodyear 
Cord Tires is due in great part to the type of 
ambitious intelligence made available to them 
by this policy. 

Every phase of their manufacture, from the 
growing of the raw materials to their final 
scrupulous inspection, repeatedly has known 
betterment from this source. 

The results of this effort, as seen in Goodyear 
Cord performance, underlie the commanding 
position held by these tires in the regard of 
motorists everywhere. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere con- 
servation service behind them afford unmatched 
satisfaction, more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 
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W hat is the Truth? 


The Forest Service and Stewart Edward White Agree to 
Study Forest Fire Damage 


HAT is the truth? 
This, judging from 
Mr. White’s article 
in SuNSET for May, 


By Paul G. Redington 


District Forester, San Francisco 


was given publicity in the Califor- 
nia press in January, 1913. I 
have seen or heard of no contra- 
diction until the incident men- 
tioned by Mr. White early in 1920, 





has now become the point at 
issue. What is the truth and how 
may it be unearthed? 

It seems to me that there are 
three things which Mr. White 
brings up in his reply to Chief 
Forester Graves that should be 
very definitely answered. 

First: The available evidence 
shows that with fires a timber 
stand of a sort may, and in most 
cases has survived; a stand aver- 
aging 25,000 board feet per acre 
of merchantable timber—in age 
200 to 300 years. Without fires 
it is a fact that we have fifty to 
eighty-year-old stands averaging 
35,000 board feet to the acre. 
‘These young stands occur on soils 
similar to those supporting the 
virgin stand. 

Mr. White is very likely right in 
his assumption that the Klamath 
country never had, and probably 
never will have, timber to equal 
that of the Sierras. That is not 
the point at issue. The fact re- 
mains that both Klamath and the 
Sierras would have had more 
timber had there been no past 
fires—light or heavy. The eco- 
nomic importance of this point 
to the timber owner, the timber 
operator, and to the public should 
no longer be overlooked. 

Second: Let it be said that Col- 
onel Graves’ statement that “there 
are vast brush fields in the Na- 
tional Forests clearly within the 
timber belt” means exactly that 





Dear: Sir: 


fir belt. 


mountains. 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, 


Tacoma, Washington 


EDITOR SUNSET MAGAZINE: 
Reading with interest the 
controversy going on about the merits and 
demerits of “Light Burning” as it applies 
to forest protection, I beg to say that this 
discussion is of much value, as it pertains 
to the pine regions of California and in 
southeastern Oregon. 

I think the point should be brought up 
very clearly by some one that this topic is 
not one that fits in with the great forests 
of Washington and Oregon in theso-called 
Any kind of burning in the virgin 
stand of timber would be hazardous. 

So frequently when comments are 
made by experts on forest treatment they 
do not bring out clearly they are talking 
about some particular forest or some par- 
ticular locality, and the point that I call 
attention to is that this discussion has no 
bearing whatever on the forest treatment 
in the immense areas covered by the fir 
timber which constitutes fully 75% of all 
the forest growth west of the Cascade 


Yours very truly, 


Geo. S. Long. 


nor have I seen any figures, 
authentic or otherwise, in support 
of lower costs. 

In an article by Mr. T. B. 
Walker, published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, January, 5, 
1913, statement is made in ref- 
erence to this light burning: “I 
know from practical experience 
the heavy cost of the protective 
measures of the slow-burning pro- 
cess that we have been following 
for a considerable number of 
years past. I also recognize the 
prospectiveiry heavier expenses if 
the cut-over lands are to be pro- 
tected and reforested. But we 
find that it secures against damage 
to the great multitude of hollow- 
butted and defective large trees as 
well as to the smaller, but not to 
protect all the small trees or 
seedlings. We also feel that the 
expense of this plan will make it 
impracticable if present prices for 
common lumber and similar con- 
ditions are to continue in the 
future as in the past. 

Compared to the Walker costs, 
the actual expenditures of the 
Forest Service over a period of 
eight years are_.illuminating. 
These costs include the money 
spent for prevention, that is for 
guards and lookouts, and for fire 
suppression. Prorated over the 
entire forest area, the cost per 
acre per year is one cent, being 
as high as two to three cents on 
areas of unusual hazard and less 








and nothing more. Such areas 
as the Santa Ynez mountains are 
not included in the 1,800,000 acres of 
brush fields. Neither are barren lands, 
sagebrush, chaparral areas of southern 
California, barren river cafions of the 
Sierras, grass lands, or deserts. The term 
“brush field” applies only to areas within 
the timber belt. 

Third: A word about the cost of the 
Walker light-burning in 1910. Figures 
secured on the ground at that time from 
Mr. Watker’s foreman by experienced 
Forest Service officers, were: raking 
needles, 10 men, 87 days; burning, 10 
men, 20 days; total for the 3000 acres 
covered, 10 men, 107 days, or 31% months. 
At that time labor was paid $45 a 
month, plus board costing $20 per month 
per man. Total, $65 per man month, or 
$650 for a to-man crew. Cost of job 
exclusive of equipment, transportation, 
etc., $2275. Cost per acre, $2275 +3000 
=$.75 plus 

These basic figures, furnished by Mr. 
Walker’s foreman, were included in the 
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Ranger’s report. In acknowledging 
receipt of that report, Mr. Clinton L. 
Walker, on April II, 1912, said to the 
District Forester: “I think Mr. Hamil- 
ton has sized the situation up just about 
right, according to rm views, and in the 
main I concur with b =. in his report and 
will profit by it, and will try to carry the 
work on to better advantage in the 
future.” 

No mention of costs was made in the 
letter just referred to, although Clinton 
Walker insisted, elsewhere, that his 
preparation and burning did not cost 
more than 50 cents per acre. And that 
ficure was, from then on, the one used 
by the Forest Service. 

On December 16, 191 
in writing to Mr. T. B. Walker, said, 
among other things: ‘You are spending 
something like fifty cents per acre on your 
protective work, of which I understand 
about fifteen cents is for burning alone.” 
This statement, unchallenged at the time, 


2, Colonel Graves, 


than a cent elsewhere. 


In the eight-year period, 1911-1918, the 
average timbered acreage burned within 
the National Forest was 53,000 acres, or 
0.6 of one per cent of the total timbered 
area. For $72,000 per year (the average 
cost of fire suppression in California for 
the last 11 years) the Forest Service has 

rotected, in round numbers, 120 billion 
Scand feet of timber at a cost of 1/16 of a 
cent a thousand feet a year. Figuring 
stumpage at $1.50 per thousand, the 
timber so protected is worth $10,000,000, 
Suppression costs are, then, 0.4 of 19 
a year of the value protected. 

Now the evidence regarding these 
things has been available to anyone 
interested for a long time. Much of it 
has been published. Other evidence on 
the question of damage by fire to the 
forests, evidence gathered by scientists 
over a period of ten years, of large 
economic value to the lumbermen them- 
selves was presented at a meeting in De- 
cember before representative lumbermen, 
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light-burning advocates and foresters, 
but it received scant attention from the 
light-burners. 

It was, in fact, quite evident that burn- 
ing, and burning on a large scale, not 
evidence or facts, was the thing wanted. 

Which brings us to the proposed 
Southern Pacific experiment—a “‘labora- 
tory” experiment, a “reasonable prop- 
osition,” as Mr. White terms it. This 
experiment was to involve nearly 80,000 
acres—an area twenty-two miles long, 
and at one point, nine miles wide, with 
the American river as its lower and the 
Southern Pacific snow sheds as its upper 
boundaries. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the lands are 
Government owned—are public—thirty- 
five per cent are owned by many widely 
scattered individuals or corporations, and 
but twenty-six per cent are owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company. The cost 
of the work in this plan was to be prorated 
according to percentage of ownership. 
Incidentally the Forest Service was 
expected to work under the direction of a 
man whose theories of fire protection 
(light-burning) had not been proved by 
practise. 

In view of the attitude of the “light- 
burners,” because of the fact that a large 
area of public timber land was involved 
and in view of our knowledge of the 
damage done by light burning-fires and 
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their cost, we could not see our way clear 
to make what seemed to us an unwise 
expenditure of public funds. 

We, however, assured the lumbermen 
and the light-burning advocates that 
though we could not join in this experi- 
ment we believed the question of fire 
damage, rather than that of light- 
burning, was the fundamental issue 
involved, and if they were willing to meet 
with us in a discussion of this very impor- 
tant thing we believed there was a satis- 
factory way out. 


The Program 


This was agreed to, and at a meeting 
at which Mr. White was present it was 
decided to appoint a committee from the 
lumbermen, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, the State Forester’s office, the 
University of California Forest School 
and the United States Forest Service. 
As I recall, Mr. White agreed, with the 
others, that we must keep our timber 
land productive, that we must approach 
investigation from a scientific viewpoint, 
and that the evidence which we already 
possessed on fire damage and costs of 
protection should be investigated and 
carefully considered. 

The committee has been appointed 
and has proposed a definite program. 

The objectives of the committee were 
considered and stated as follows: 





Must protect our standing m 
chantable timber from serious danger. 

2. Must secure minimum damage to t 
productive capacity of the soil. 

3. Must secure a minimum cost «7 
protection. 

The evidence to be studied as a pre- 
liminary step was stated as follows: 

Effect of fireon merchantable timber. 

2. Effect of fire on reproduction, in- 
cluding stunting of growth. 

3. Value of advanced reproduction. 

4. Insect damage and relation of fire 
to it. 

5. Costs. 

It was unanimously agreed that fires 
should be excluded from timber land 
during the dry season. 

The meeting agreed that a man should 
be employed by all interests to study 
existing evidence, present summarized 
data to the committee, and take charge 
of any experimental work. Later a 
trained forester was appointed and is now 
at work. 

From the harmony and the agreement 
on objectives which has prevailed in the 
committee meetings, we confidently ex- 
pect that the light-burning question as 
such will rapidly recede into the back- 
ground, its place being taken by the 
larger, more important and fundamental 
questions of fire damage and cost of 
protection. 





His Professional Honor 


as an outpost against the northern tribes, 
then it too was abandoned and with it the 
whole hill-country. Without the pro- 
tection of the presidio, to work the mine 
at Los Almagres was impossible. Soon 
the wilderness reclaimed its own, and by 
the time the Gringo came nothing re- 
mained but the legend of the lost San 
Ildefonso mine—which as I have ex- 
plained was presently confused with the 
San Ildefonso of the plains.” 

“And now you have discovered—in 
this extraordinary way—where this im- 
mense wealth is waiting!’ She leaned 
toward him, flushed, exultant, eager. 
“Oh, Randy, think what this means to 
us!’ She was seeing him, no longer the 
underpaid teacher, hampe red in his work 
by lack of time and means, but rich, inde- 
pendent, free to pursue his own noble 
enthusiasms as he would. And more than 
all she saw him transformed and uplifted 
in her father’s eyes, magically changed by 
the golden w: and of success—a success 
expressed i in terms of dollars, a definite, 
tangible success! Never, never again 
could Samuel Willard speak with scorn 
of the impracticality of Randall Morse’s 
work! 

‘He smiled, pleased with her sympathy, 
as het interpreted it. 

“It means a lot, of course, Connie, to 
have this chance to show a bunch of hard- 
headed business men that a_ scholar 
counts. Shouldn’t wonder if your father 
heard of it too, living right there in the 
same town with the El Dorado crowd. I 
hope [’m not vindictive, but I would like 
to see your respected parent’s eyes bulge!’ 
He irubbed his hands softly in the im- 
aginary. joy of it. 


(Continued from page 35) 


“But—but of course, Randy—” she 
hesitated, feeling it suddenly difficult to 
go on. “Of course you don’t mean to 
give this information—you will be paid 
for it somehow, in shares in the company 
or something?” 

“Paid for it?” He regarded her won- 
deringly. “You mean that you suppose 
I will withhold my knowledge until they 
pay my price for it—hold them up, in 
other words?” 

“Well—why not?’ she faltered. It 
was, she knew, what her father would 
have done in his place, what Fred Ride- 
out or any other man she knew would 
“Why not, Randy?” 
his tone was 


have done. 

“Because, Constance—” 
more nearly stern than she had ever 
heard it—‘“because my _ profession de- 
mands of me, not only the acquisition of 
knowledge, but its dissemination, the 
widest possible dissemination, for the 
general good. More than that, I am the 
paid officer of a State University, to which 
every citizen of the state is entitled to 
look for help. It happens in this case 
that I alone can give that help. Shall I, 
therefore, having cornered the market, as 
it were, proceed to realize on my monopoly 
like a Wall Street speculator? No, Con- 
stance, no, dear girl, you can’t mean that 
you expected me to do any such thing. 
You feel, I am sure, as I do, that the only 
reward I can legitimately ask is that such 
men as these, men of your father’s type, 
no doubt, shall realize a little better how 
much the world’s work depends on the 
scholar and the thinker.” 

There was a silence, through which his 


gaze rested on her face a little anxiously, 
as though in the fear that she might, after 
all, fail him. But after a moment she 
lifted her dropped eyes and smiled. It 
was exactly the smile, if Randy had 
known it, which she might some day give 
to a very little boy in his own image, who 
should come to her to have his shaken 
faith in Santa Claus confirmed. It was 
altogether tender, in a manner protective, 
and yet with a shade of reservation in it. 
‘But Randall saw it only as Connie’s usual 
sweet and luminous smile. 

“Of course, dear,” she agreed, “your 
point of view is the really high one. As 
to mine—well, you know I was brought 
up among promotion schemes and things, 
and I suppose I take matters generally on 
a frightfully commercial basis. Don’t 
think I care so much about the money, 
though. What I really thought of was 
the effect on my father.” 

“If I turned up suddenly a bloated 
share-holder?” he laughed. “No, I’m 
afraid he’ll just have to make up his mind 
to another sort of son-in-law. But I’m 
so glad you understand, Connie!”’ 

They went out together that evening, 
and on the way home she reverted to the 
topic of their afternoon’s discussion, offer- 
ing, tentatively and yet with a certain 
firmness, a suggestion. Granted that the 
El Dorado people had a right to the in- 
formation they asked, they hadn’t a right 
to claim it at any particular moment, had 
they? Randall had said himself that it 
would take some close study of the subject 
to place the site of the mine with exact- 
ness. Let the company wait a few weeks 
then, and in the meantime the mono- 
graph could be rushed through. In that 
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way the surprise he had expected to spring 
with regard to his discovery of the one- 
time existence of the forgotten mission 
would still be a surprise, while he could 
see that the monograph, with such more 
detailed information as they might find 
useful, reached the El Dorado offices 
before it was public property. 


O this reasoning Randall assented 
promptly. Indeed his spirits rose per- 
ceptibly at finding this via media between 
withholding his knowledge from those 
whom he conceived had a right to it and 
lessening the importance of the mono- 
graph. He agreed even more joyfully to 
Constance’s proposal to help get the 
monograph in shape for the press. She 
typed well, and had already acted as his 
secretary occasionally. He brought the 
sheets to her next day, as well as the draft 
of a letter to the company, promising the 
data they desired as soon as he found time 
to give the matter the necessary attention. 
“Well,” he declared a week later, “you 
are rushing this thing through, Connie! 
And say, you’ve gotten the old mono- 
graph pretty nearly by heart, haven’t 
you?” 

“So glad your secretary suits!” She 
smiled, but for a moment her eyes, beauti- 
ful as they were, looked surprisingly like 
those of that very long-headed person, 


Mr. Samuel J. Willard. “And now if 
you'll just explain this map again, 
andy—” 


Charmed with her interest, he leaned 
with her over the map he had worked out 
from Don Vicente’s narrative. The va- 
rious documents relating to the forgotten 
mission and presidio had been tran- 
scribed by a copyist in the City of Mexico, 
and later done into English by Randall 
Morse himself. How minutely he had 
studied them was shown in the careful 
detail of the resulting map. 

“Here you are,” he said. “Here’s the 
meadow where they camped the ninth 
day out—Sweetwater Cove they call it 
now, according to the Geological Survey 
maps. And here’s Sweetwater Creek, 
Don Vicente’s Arroyo de San Miguel. 
And just about here—” he bent over the 
map reflectively—‘‘yes, just exactly here, 
half a mile up the arroyo, you should come 
on the first signs of the red hemitite which 
gave the place its name of Los Almagres. 
A few hundred yards farther on the shaft 
of the old mine should be looked for.” 

“And you are sure, quite sure, Randy,” 
asked the girl, with a quick intake of the 
breath, “that you can place it as nearly 
as that?” 

“So sure,” he replied, “that when the 
time comes I shall confidently undertake 
to lead the El Dorado Company’s repre- 
sentative to the very mouth—or at least 
what was the mouth, for I suppose the 
shaft is pretty well filled up now—of the 
long-lost San Ildefonso mine.” And he 
grinned boyishly at the thought of aston- 
ishing that eminently practical person 
with this demonstration of the value of 
scientifically formulated theory. 

By the end of the term the monograph 
was ready for the press. Constance was 
to go home for the vacation, her father 
having sent what sounded like a grudging 
and half-hearted invitation, but which 
she understood as the plea of a very lonely 
man. As soon as the first copies of the 
monograph were available Randall would 
follow her to the city, which would enable 
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him personally to interview the secretary 
of the company and see his sweetheart as 
well. 

The days seemed very long to Randall 
before the time arrived for executing this 
plan. Constance met him at the depot 
and they went to lunch together. She 
was lovelier than ever in his delighted 
eyes, but just a little, he fancied, nervous 
and abstracted. When she found that he 
had not yet made his appointment with 
the secretary of the El Dorado Company 
she sent him to the telephone to do it. 

“Four o'clock?” she repeated when he 
rejoined her, and after that sat smiling at 
him in an abstraction that seemed to be 
carrying her further and further away. 
It was so marked that a faint uneasy 
wonder pursued him as, after he had 
put her in her motor, he walked on to 
the offices of the El Dorado Mining 
Company. 

They were impressive offices, evidently 
very newly fitted up, and the secretary of 
the company, to whose private room 
Morse was conducted, was an impressive 
young man—a year or two older than 
Randall in fact, incalculably older in the 
worldly wisdom which looked from his 
shrewd eyes. But before the interview 
had well begun a door into another room 
opened and there walked in unceremo- 
niously a stout elderly man in whom 
Morse recognized with astonishment 
Mr. Samuel J. Willard. 

Both recognition and astonishment 
were mutual. But with a glance at the 
secretary Mr. Willard suppressed his 
emotions quickly. He mumbled an 
acknowledgment of former acquaintance, 
shook hands briefly and sat down. His 
air seemed to imply that whatever the 
business that had brought Randall Morse 
so unexpectedly on the scene, he intended 
to have a hand init. If the secretary— 
whom Mr. Willard had casually addressed 
as Rideout—was disconcerted by this in- 
trusion he showed it by no more than a 
bitten lip. In a few words he explained 
to the older man the nature of the busi- 
ness in hand. 


R.WILLARD heard him totheend in 
silence, then uttered asound between 
a cough and a snort, expressive of skepti- 
cism carried to the nth power. It acted 
on Morse like the prick of a spur. He 
produced the monograph, but instead of 
offering it to Rideout he launched into a 
verbal account of the discovery and 
abandonment of the lost mine. Randall 
talked well; it was perhaps his keen per- 
ception of the dramatic and picturesque 
that gave him his enthusiasm for history. 
His two auditors listened attentively, 
Rideout with an interest which deepened 
swiftly to surprised satisfaction, old Sam 
Willard with an air of ironical disbelief 
which, however, as the story progressed, 
it seemed to cost him some effort to main- 
tain. He said nothing until Morse, having 
painted with quick vivid touches the 
destruction of the mission by the Co- 
manche raiders, paused. reddening with 
a sudden return of self-consciousness. 
‘All very fine, all very fine!” announced 
Sam Willard gruffy. “It strikes me you 
might have let me in on this, Fred, though. 
Of course this company’s a sort of side- 
issue with me, yet I do as a rule calculate 
to know what’s going on where I’m the 
main stockholder. This notion of getting 
put wise by a University prof on where to 


look for a mine don’t strike me as any tov 
practical, yet I admit it does look like M: 
Morse here had dug up some facts that 
might be useful. The San Ildefonso wher: 
the mine was being up in the hills instead 
of down on the prairie like the new town 
—there’s a point there, I won’t deny. 
But there are a good many arroyos along 
the course of that river, and a good many 
pasture-meadows too, I expect, and a 
prospector might spend a deal of time 
looking round before he found the right 
one. It aint to be supposed, of course, 
that a man whose ideas are all got from 
books would see the need of locating a 
mine any closer than fifty miles or so.” 


T= eyes of Randall Morse took on a 
sudden warlike gleam. 

“‘A very natural mistake on the part of 
a—a gentleman whose ideas are evidently 
not got from books!” he retorted. Un- 
daunted, Samuel Willard returned with 
interest the glare of his would-be son-in- 
law. And then upon their mutual wrath 
fell the cool tones of Fred Rideout. 

“Of course, Mr. Morse, interesting as 
your story is, it is surely not possible that 
you can place the mine with anything like 
exactness?” And from behind the mask 
which he camouflaged neatly as a smile 
came the keen penetrating glance of one 
whose business it was to understand the 
foibles of others and to play upon them. 

Morse met the veiled challenge in- 
stantly. From his pocket he produced a 
map and laid it on the table. 

“Gentlemen,” he said emphatically, 
“though perhaps incomprehensible to 
yourselves, the methods I have used in 
determining—not approximately but pre- 
cisely—the location of the San Ildefonso 
mine are those perfectly familiar to his- 
torical scholars. This circle—” he drew 
one rapidly with his fountain pen—“‘small 
as it is, includes the area within which the 
shaft of the lost mine will be found.” 

“Ah!” In a moment Rideout had the 
whole thing indelibly photographed on 
his memory. He leaned back, bestowing 
on Morse a sidelong, deliberative glance. 
Mr. Willard meanwhile was staring: at 
this aspirant to his daughter’s hand from 
beneath his shaggy brows, as if beginning 
dimly to perceive in him possibilities 
heretofore unsuspected. 

“Well,” he said finally, “this is a good 
deal different from any kind of prospecting 
I’ve ever done yet. Of course this theory 
of yours may be all wrong, and then again 
it may be right. At any rate, you’ve 
given us a lead to work on, and if it turns 
out valuable the company will make it 
right with you, even if that means some- 
thing over and above what Rideout here 
has agreed on with you.” 

“There has been no mention of terms 
between Mr. Morse and myself,” said 
Rideout suavely. 

“What?” Willard stared from one to 
the other incredulously. 

“Of course I assumed that as Mr. 
Morse is employed by a State institution 
any taxpayer was entitled to ask his 
assistance for a legitimate end.” Rideout 
kept a coolly watchful eye on both his 
chief and Randall Morse. 

“You mean you expected to get a line 
on a mine worth millions, if it’s worth 
anything, from a fellow that don’t draw 
down the salary of our head bookkeeper, 
and not give him a look-in on the propo- 
sition?” roared Willard. 
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“Mr. Willard,” Morse broke in, “stop 
there, if you please. ‘A look-in on the 
proposition’ was absolutely the last thing 
1 had in mind when I undertook to fur- 
nish this data on Mr. Rideout’s request. 
All that interested me was the chance to 
show some of you so-called ‘practical 
men’ the importance of the work we 
theorists are doing, to demonstrate the 
value of scientific over merely empirical 
knowledge in determining the site of a 
lost mine, or on any other subject what- 
soever. Although I did not dream that 
you were personally concerned, [| in- 
tended that you should hear of the affair, 
to the possible modifying of your views 
you will recall a conversation we once 
held, I suppose. Let me ask you, then, 
first, to test the accuracy of the informa- 
tion I have laid before you today, and 
then a revision of your judgment in a cer- 
tain matter—you understand me, Mr. 
Willard—will be the only reward I'll 
ask.” 


— brought his fist down 
ard on the table. “Devil take 
the pair of you!” he shouted. “Here’s 
Rideout talking like a crook and _ all 
ready to play a slick trick on a fellow 
without sense enough to take care of 
himself, and here’s the man that wants 
to marry my daughter showing up a 
plain dumb idiot and giving away a tip 
worth millions for ‘a revision of my judg- 
ment.’ Why, what on earth could make 
me revise my judgment like being made 
to hand you over a half-million or so in 
the company’s shares? By the Lord, this 
settles it! Connie turns you down cold, 
or every dollar of my money goes to an 
orphan asylum!” 

At the old man’s words Fred Rideout 
not only visibly started but paled as well. 
Then his thin lips came together in a 
straight hard line. Also, the deference of 
his manner dropped from him like a cloak. 

“Oh, that’s the way of it, is it?” he said 
slowly, looking from one to the other with 
frowning eyes. “Turns out to be pretty 
nearly a family party, don’t it? Sorry I 
can’t offer my congratulations just yet, pro- 
fessor—I expect you'll find things come 
your way all right, though! For the 
present the best I can do is to propose 
that you accept a fe 
dollars—in case the iccmaninn you have 
given proves to be worth anything. It’s 
the most that, as an officer and stock- 
holder of the company, I could stand for.” 

“The most you'll stand for!’ Willard 
turned an astounded and indignant gaze 
on the secretary. “See here, young man, 
I’m running this concern, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

Rideout laughed. ‘Let me hand you a 
cold fact or two, Mr. Willard. Being a 
man of some foresight, I have taken the 
precaution to have an agent of mine sta- 
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tioned at the present town of San Ilde- 
fonso, which is some hundred and fifty 
miles nearer the site of the old mission 
than we are at present. When he hears 
from me by telephone, as he will in a few 
moments, he will be in a position to file on 
the mineral vein some time before you, 
or any agent of yours, could possibly do 
so. He will file in my name, of course, 
after which the El Dorado Mining Com- 
pany will acquire the property, if at all, 
on my own terms, which will not inclade 
an honorarium for the professor.” The 
last word, from Rideout’s lips, had the 
offensiveness of an epithet. 

The three parties to this scene had been 
too much absorbed in it to be aware that 
in the last few moments the door by which 
Samuel Willard had entered, and which 
had been left ajar, had opened very gently 
another inch or two. It now swung wide 
and Constance stepped into the room. 
She met the stare of its occupants tran- 
quilly, bestowing a swift smile on her 
father, a glance, quickly averted, on Ride- 
out, and on Randy a little gleam from be- 
neath her lashes which stirred his pulses 
like a caress. 

“Father,” she said in a clear deliberate 
voice, “you are right about Randall’s 
lacking the money-instinct—though you 
didn’t put it quite so nicely. He will 
never make money, not because he can’t— 
he has just put you on the track of a for- 
tune, you know—but because, simply, he 
doesn’t care about it. And the reason 
he doesn’t care is that he understands so 
much better than we do the worth of the 
things that money won’t buy. Now I do 

care about money—at least I think it 
would be a great bore not to have any, 
and—by the way, Mr. Rideout, don’t 
bother with that long-distance call to San 
Ildefonso. Your agent couldn’t file on the 
land, you see, because I have attended to 
that detail already. Los Almagres be- 
longs to me.” 


F her three hearers not one had breath 
enough to break the ensuing pause. 
She went on: 

“When I left the University, Randy, I 
didn’t come straight home. Oh, I know 
you got your letters regularly from the 
city, but i sent them first to a friend, who 
remailed them to you. I hope you’ll for- 
give the fibs I told in them—not right- 
out ones, but of course I did manage to 
give you a general impression that 5 eats 
at home! What I really did was to change 
trains at the next station and go to San 
Ildefonso. I got the old foreman of our 


ranch there, whom I have known all my 
life, to go with me up into the hills— 
there’s a fairly decent road along the San 
Ildefonso river, and you can cover in a 
few hours by auto the distance it took 
Don Vicente days to travel. 
the places on the 


I found all 


map easily enough 








ou had no idea, Randy, how carefully 
1 was taking in all you said. There was 
Sweetwater Cove, the meadow where thx 
Spaniards made their camp, and opening 
out of it the Arroyo de San Miguel. We 
climbed it to the pocket a little way above 
and there, exactly where you said it would 
be, we made out at last the mouth of the 
old shaft, so choked with rubbish that 
you would never dream what it was unless 
you knew where to look. I have filed on 
the mineral vein, and bought an option on 
the land round from the rancher that 
owned it. And I have sold the shares of 
oil-stock you gave me on my birthday, 
father—it’s gone up, you know—and 
have the money to take up the option. 
And so you see I have Los Almagres right 
in my pocket, and you will have to meet 
my terms—good stiff terms too—unless 
—unless—” 


Ste paused at an abrupt movement 
from Mr. Rideout, who rose, directed at 
Constance a look heavily charged with 
emotion, but of no tender sort, and reach- 
ing for his hat left the room without 
pausing for adieux. 

As the door slammed after him, Samuel 
Willard recovered his breath. He was 
pale, and he gazed upon his only child like 
a hen whose egg has just hatched out 
some creature not at all like the downy 
chick expected. 

“Very well,” he said in a dull voice, 
“then will you kindly state your—your 
terms, Miss Willard?” 

She regarded him for a moment in 
silence. He seemed as he stood there all 
at once very old and very much alone. 
There was a sudden drooping of her proud 
plumage and her eyes filled. Then she 
darted round the table and flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“My terms?” she choked. ‘“They’re 
just, daddy dear, that you'll let me marry 
Randy!” 

The old man shook his head. “I’m 
getting dubious about the value of that 
mine!” he remarked. ‘“Here’s your young 
man wanting to give it away for nothing 
to that crook Rideout, and then here’s 
you giving it away for nothing to me. 
Let you marry Randy! Let aint a word 
for me to use to a party that’s turned the 
trick on me that smooth. You can con- 
sider any objections I may have made 
withdrawn—only I'd like it if he’d explain 
before we quit the subject just why he 
felt called on to hand out a few million 
dollars to Fred Rideout as casual as a bag 
of peanuts.’ 

“It was a point of professional ethics!” 
explained Randall patiently. 

“Tt was plain damn foolishness!” pro- 
nounced Sam Willard with conviction. 
And as Constance turned from her father 
to her waiting lover she threw over her 
shoulder an assenting smile. 
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PEDIGREED sport car, the 
Thorobred. Its dashing 
beauty is original. Its per- 
formance—Oh, Boy! 

Phat Se, Cage BSD Ares Sede sped thd tre 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, 
Indiana, U.S. A. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Puzzle 
Picture: 
Find the 
House 











Banksia in bloom. It is really June the year round in some parts of the West, for many varieties of 
rose plants keep their wealth of decorative foliage during the mild winter months. The hardy Banksia 


is one of these. Its season of bloom is brief but there are others of the rose family that rejoice in rain 





A Small House for a Warm Climate 


HE bungalow illustrated here 
shows an excellent arrangement 
of rooms for a house built in a 
warm climate, and the attract- 
iveness of the exterior is worthy 
of note, as it has been accomplished 
by combining flowers and plants with 
simple structural features. The porch 
roof has been extended six feet on the 
left-hand side and covers a square landing, 
floor being one step higher than the side- 
walk level. Two six-by-eight posts with 
a cross-piece are all that is required to 


carry a roof like this and the space be- 
tween them does not look empty because 
it has been filled with vines and shrubs. 
A shelf, just the right height for a seat, is 
built across the rear side of the landing 
and is covered with potted plants and 
flowers. Thus a charmingly cozy en- 
trance has been constructed without the 
use of unnecessary woodwork, which 
would only have been covered by the 
greenery anyway. 

In a very warm climate it is usually 
more important to keep the early morning 














An attractive result has been obtained by combining ornamental plants with 


simple structural features 
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sunlight out of the bedrooms than in 
them, and a little study of the floor plan 
will reveal how successfully the designer 
has solved this problem, at the same time 
placing the kitchen on the north so that 
its cooling closet will be a real cooler all 
the year round and not a temperamental 
hot-box in summer. Sunlight at some 
period of the day is necessary in the bed- 
rooms to purify the air; this has been 
taken care of by acquiring a southern and 
western exposure. The street exposure 
of this modest little home is eastward, 
with living-room and dining-room re- 
ceiving the east light. A jwide arch con- 
nects the two and allows plenty of light 
from the south also. The woodwork has 
been finished in brown and the walls in 
quiet medium shades. A buffet occupies 
the center of the west dining-room wall 
and beside it is a door leading to the 
kitchen. ‘Two small windows on either 
side of the fireplace in the living-room 
admit light from the south but prevent 
the entrance of too much heat in warm 
weather. 

The front bedroom is entered bya door 
from the living-room and has a southern 
exposure, so that it does not become very 
warm until eleven o’clock. Entrance to 
the bath is gained by a door into the rear 
hall, which connects also with a separate 
toilet, linen closet, rear bedroom and 
screen porch. 

A much larger bath than is ordinarily 
encountered is effected by making a 
separate toilet and by running one wall of 
the bath at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
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Tap the Greatest Forest’ 


A Ene taps the four greatest forests of the United § a 
Each one has sufficient standing timber to take care of the needs 
A= the country for many years. The lumber famine predicted 1n all 

parts of the country will not affect The Aladdin Company. 

Every Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped quickly and completely 
—sufficient lath and plaster for lining the interior of the home-—-nails in necessary 
sizes and quantities--beautiful grain, perfect quality interior trim —doors of high 
quality material and excellent workmanship. Every item of the Complete Home 
will be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920 regardless of shortages of 
lumber and building materials in the general markets. 


Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty 
You Are Protected by a Guarantee 


Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bona fide guarantee of complete shipment of all materials required to build 
the Aladdin Home you purchase. Where else can you get such a guarantee of prompt, complete and satisfactory dehv 
ery of all materials? Aladdin Homes are shipped from the four greatest timber- producing sections in the United States 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf—Aladdincan serve you wherever you live. Aladdin 
houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company's own mills in Michigan, Mississipp:, North 
Carolina and Oregon. They come to you in a straight line from the nearest timber region. Complete Sales and Business 

Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. Fully 24 hours’ time is saved in your mail reaching our offices. 


30% Saving on Labor 18%SavingonLumber | Many Designs 




























































It doesn’t take near as long tonaila cut- 
to-fit piece of lumber in place as it does 
to measure, saw, and then nail it. There 
you have the difference between the 
Aladdin System ang the old fashioned 
System of construction. It’s not surpris: 
ing that our customers claim savings of $ 
$425, $675 up to $1000. A carpenter's t 

valuable. You can’t expect to cut down your 
bu fiding cost if you waste b One man will 

Me 
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plish w 
System acheniiecally pre- 


The lumber that’s wasted costs just as 
much as the lumber that’s used. The 
only possible way to reduce present 
high prices of lumber is to save the usual 
waste. The Aladdin system prepares all 
the lumber in our mills ready to be 
nailed in place. Waste of lumber is 
reduced to less than 2%, 

The Aladdin System of Homebuilding 
has been practicing for 14 years the prin- 
ciple the world has only learned during 
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Aladdin Home as tt is now 


pares the materials and conserves the labor upied in many parts of the } 
You can save 30% on the cost of the labor when the war—the elimination of waste. ' tre most | 
you build the Aladdin way. Certified records The Aladdin Book explains this system thor 


of thousands of Aladdin Home builders in every 
state prove these statements. You can prove 








oughly, shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut 
from a 16 foot board The great Aladdir 


these statements for yourself, for their Organization, composed of experts in every 
is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you branch of Barsebutldines Stands ready to » help 
live. The book, addin Homes”, sent free to you build your home et a saving Put th 





ospective buyers, explains this completely. 
Prosp y P 


Write for 100-Page Book Today 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustr ated i in colors, 
leading home designs are presented to you. Aladdin's Dolla: oe. Wa 
—the purest and clearest that ever came out of 


This is evidenced by our tamous Dollar-a-Kr 
four years. This material is shipped to you in 


Bay City, Mich. 


in perfect condition is guaramteed. Send today for a « 
Write to Our F 
Nearest Office 


i oe 
‘The Aladdin Co. 


Branches: Wilmington, North Carolina Toronto, Ontario 


group of experts to work on your problem 








Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

















-a-Knot guaramtee is proof of the high q 
the forest, 1s the kind that is used in Alad 
ot Guarantee, which has now been in effect for 
a sealed box-car, complete, ready-to-erect. Safe arr 
opy of the 100. haga Book Aladdin Homes N 1982. 
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The Home in the West 


of the mush in a 
casserole and bake 
20 minutes. 





CuHILeE BEANS 
wiTH Bacon: Mix 
3 cups of seasoned 
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Floor plan of warm-climate bungalow, with shrubbery suggestions 


There is plenty of room in which to clean 
all round the tub and good light 1s in- 
sured by the window over the lavatory. 

Instead of being placed at the rear of 
the house the screen porch is situated in 
the middle of the north side, where it is 
always cool for washing or for keeping 
vegetables not ready to be brought into 
the kitchen. Two laundry trays are 
placed near the screen convenient to the 
door; the entrance to the kitchen is placed 
opposite the door to the hall. 

The kitchen, which in nine warm- 
climate houses out of ten is the most un- 
bearable room in them, is situated on the 
north with rooms on either side of it 
which must heat up before it will begin 
to be affected. It receives good ventila- 
tion from all directions and has been made 
very pleasant by the placing of its sink 
and work space before a large window. 

Persis BINGHAM. 


U Uv 
Home-in-the- 


West Recipes 


HE housewife of the West has 

many advantages over her less 

fortunate sisters in other parts of 

the country, for in using the na- 
tive products of her locality she is serving 
the rare luxuries of the eastern table. 
In many cases the vegetables, which the 
West produces at all seasons, make an 
excellent substitute—by a slight variation 
in the usual preparation—for the more ex- 
pensive cuts of meat, and a dessert made 
from fresh fruit is the suitable climax to 
a well planned menu. 

TaMALE PuppING: Season 2 cups of 
corn-meal mush and add % cup each of 
chopped ripe olives and raisins. Fry 1 Ib. 
of chopped beef, season, add 1 chopped 
onion, 1 tablespoon chile powder and 1 
cup thickened strained tomato. Put 
the meat mixture between two layers 
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cooked pink beans, 
I small chopped 
chile pepper, 2 
tablespoons molas- 
ses and 14 cup hot 
water. Put in bak- 
ing dish and spread 
the top with thin 
slices of bacon. 
Bake till bacon is 
crisp and brown. 





ECONOMICAL 
Meat Loar: Make 
a loaf of 2 Ibs. 
4 chopped veal, 1 
cup crumbs, 2 eggs 
9 and seasoning. 
t Bake for 1 hour. 
Y > 
Prepare a tomato 
sauce and boil %4 
cup rice. Put loaf 
on platter, pour 
sauce over it and place round it whole 
slices of orange with a spoonful of rice 
on each, 


Friep ArticHoKEs: Boil medium- 
sized artichokes until tender. When cold 
discard tough outside leaves and with a 
sharp knife slice lengthwise into 4 slices. 
Dip in fine seasoned crumbs, then in 
beaten egg and again in crumbs. Fry in 
olive oil till golden brown. 


BAKED EGGPLANT WITH SHRIMPs: Boil 
3 small eggplants until tender but not 
soft. Cut in halves and scoop out centers. 
To this pulp add 1 beaten egg, 1 small can 
of shrimps and seasoning. Refill the 
shells, cover with soft crumbs and dot 
with bits of butter. Bake until brown. 


StuFFED Pimrentos: Mix 114 cups of 
chopped, seasoned spinach with a well- 
beaten egg. Arrange 6 red pimientos in 
ramekins or a baking dish and fill them 
with the spinach. Sprinkle with fine 
crumbs and grated cheese and bake until 
brown. 


Potpourri: Beat 2 egg yolks until 
thick and add % cup sugar sifted with 2 
tablespoons flour and 1 teaspoon baking 
powder. Add % cup each of chopped 
dates, figs, almonds and walnuts. Fold 
in the beaten-egg whites, spread in a 
greased pan and bake in a slow oven 45 
minutes. Serve with whipped cream or 
ice cream. 


OrANGE Pie: Mix the grated rind of 1 
orange and juice from 3 with 3 egg yolks 
and 2 tablespoons melted butter. Add 1 
cup sugar mixed with 2 tablespoons flour. 
Pour into an unbaked crust and bake like 
a custard pie. When done spread with 
meringue made from the egg whites. 


GotpeEN Gate Mousse: Whip 1% 
cups of heavy cream, add % cup powdered 
sugar and 1 cup chopped marshmallows. 
Add % cup each of chopped almonds, 
walnuts, raisins and candied cherries. 
Pack in equal parts ice and salt 1 hour. 

Hester ConkKLIN and 
PAULINE PARTRIDGE. 


The Neals 
on W heels 


A MINIATURE home on wheels, wit! 
all modern conveniences, enables 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Neal to indulge 
a roving instinct and travel in gyps\ 
style from coast to coast, in happy in- 
difference to railroad fares and hotel bills. 
Incidentally they think they have solved 
the high-cost-of-traveling and have found 
an ideal way to spend a long vacation. 

The little traveling home of the Neals 
is mounted on a truck chassis, with solid 
tires and a gear ratio low enough to enable 
them to climb any hill. ‘Ihe bedy is built 
round the driver’s seat and numerous 
windows give free vision on all sides. Set 
at an angle above the seat is a large mirror 
which affords a rear view and helps in the 
avoiding of accidents, especially in 
crowded city streets. On one side of the 
house is a dresser and a wardrobe; along 
the other are arranged the tool and gun 
locker, writing-desk, and a cabinet which 
is a complete kitchen containing a gaso- 
line stove, sink with running water, and 
space for an ample food supply. The 
house is lighted by electricity, the genera- 
tor being stored in the power plant of the 
car, and at the rear Is a full-sized folding- 
bed. Beneath this is stored a folding- 
table which can be set up at a moment’s 
notice. Two big movable leather seats in 
the front of the car are used as dining 
chairs when meals are served inside. A 
cozy homelike air is given by curtained 
windows, Navajo rugs and downy pillows, 
and that all the world may know who 
lives there, a brass panel on the door 
announces: 


THE HOME OF 
MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR NEAL, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The Neals have been traveling where 
their fancy leads, surrounded by all the 
comforts required and making twent 
miles an hour when they want “speed.” 
They began what is to be a year’s vaca- 
tion by exploring thoroughly their own 
neighborhood—the mountains and beau- 
tiful valleys of San Diego. From this 
point they moved leisurely north through 
the state, stopping by the roadside or 
visiting friends and enjoying every minute 
of their freedom. On up into Oregon and 
Washington they rolled, fishing and hunt- 
ing as they went, and from Seattle turned 
to go back home by an Eastern route. 

The estimated cost of their miniature, 
built-to-order home is $5coo. The truck 
chassis cost $35c0, and while Neal did a 
great deal of the interior work on the 
body and attended to the fittings for 
extra gas tanks, water tanks and other 
necessities for cross-country running, he 
estimates that the body would cost about 
$1500. FLoRANCE WILLOUGHRY. 
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A single home or 
a whole city 


can be brightened and preserved by the 






wise application of Bass-Hueter Paints 





and Varnishes. 











Bass-Hueter products represent the 





highest achievement in paint manufac- 
ture. Each Bass-Hueter product, of which 
there is one for every painting purpose, 
is the best of its kind. Bass-Hueter prod- 
ucts are especially prepared to meet 









Pacific Coast conditions. 








If you have a painting problem, let us solve it 


BASS-HUETER PAINT COMPANY 
Since 1857 


" Portland ® Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 





















































Yaints @ Varnishes 


**Save the Surface and 
You Save All’’ 
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The Making of Herbert Hoover 


inl wed | 

Pragmatic. The new word, anes 
the one contribution to philosophy that 
blossomed from the hard experience of 
the American pioneer, expressed also the 
init of Stanford and the philosophy 
Bert Hoover. Truth and right were 
1ot abstractions; they were qualities of 
the practical thing, the thing that 
“y orke d.’ ‘Theories, ideals, plans, 
machines, were submitted to the same 
test. Were they of immediate practical 
service? lf they were, they were right. 
Hard work was right; thrift was right; 


individual freedom, individual initiative, 
were right. 

Still, though slowly, the groups formed. 
The beginnings of a Glee Club were there 
in the bunch “0h fellows who hung round 
the piano and strummed banjos and 
mandolins in the moonlit corridors of the 
Quad. There was the athletic crowd, 
already kicking or batting balls round in 
the grainfelds in front of the scaffolding 


of the new gymnasium, and wondering 
if there would be contests with the 
quarter-century-old college across the 


bay. The “angels” of Roble dormitory 
were exerting a social influence. Already 
the fellows in Encina had proposed an 
evening party and sent an invitation to 
Roble. But the girls, learning that the 
boys were practising with piano and 
violin in anticipation of dancing, felt that 
such festivity would not be in accord 
with Stanford spirit. 

“Tt will get into the papers and people 
will think we’re in a hurry for such 
things,” the “‘angels” decided, and sent a 
note declining Encina Hall’s invitation. 
Whereupon, after an indignation meeting, 
the boys retorted with a curt notification 
that owing to circumstances over which 
they had no control the invitation was 
withdrawn. 

In the chapel, hung with madonnas, the 
student body had organized. Cardinal 
had been chosen as the color that should 
oppose the blue and gold of Berkeley; 
eight sharp barking “rahs” had been put 
together as the official yell. There was a 
ereat deal of oratory at the chapel meet- 
ings, and a senior who presided according 
to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

All these things Bert Hoover observed, 
lounging about the halls, silent and 
unobtrusive as ever, hands in his pockets 
and shoulders hunched a little. In the 
afternoons before dinner he drifted into 

e Den of Iniquity, room twenty, where 
of howling mirth or crashing 
furniture testihed that the fellows were 
raising Cain usual. He walked in 
quietly, settled into a comfortable chair 
and picked up one of Nat Ellery’s eastern 
No matter how the noise surged 
could read without hear- 


sounds 


as 


papers. 
about him, he 
ing It. 

“Come out of it, you darned dig!”’ said 
Bud Frankenfeld, punching him affec- 
tionately. “You'll dry up and blow 


” 


away. 
“Well, 


you do the blowing all right, 
Bud,” he replied; 


“but guess you'll 


never dry up.” And he grinned while 
the others yelled. Then he sat cheer- 
fully absorbing the New York and 


European news, with one ear open to the 
arguments round him. 


Jrom 


page 42) 
“T tell you it isn’t right, fellows. We 
ought to kick about it. Look at the 


seventeen deep in a tin dish. 
hog’d turn up his 


hot-cakes- 
The bottom ones- 
nose to look at’em. And that tombstone 
pudding four times a week. Makes me 
sick.” Zion, gesticulating from his seat 
on the table-corner, spoke with passion. 
“T say, let’s do something about it. 
We're paying, aren’t we, for—” 

Nat Ellery, slim, quick 
strung, struck in. 

“Oh, shut up, Zion. Where’s your 
gratitude? Did you ever get beans 
cooked as many ways before? Hey, there’s 
the gong!” Pell-mell, they tumbled out 
of the Den of Iniquity and were swallowed 
in the clamor of the dining-room. The 
food was poorly cooked and badly served, 
but Bert ate very little anyway. Seldom 
speaking, he broke into a low chuckle now 
and then at the repartee that flew across 
the table. But when the uncertain lights 
failed suddenly and baked potatoes began 
to fly, he dodged them equably and took 
no part in the rough-house. What was 
the sense of wasting energy in throwing 
food round? 

The corridors of the Quad, beautiful 
in the misty twilight, murmured with the 
low talk and lagging footsteps of couples 
waiting there. Down toward Roble a 
mandolin tinkled sadly and a voice rose 
plaintively. ‘““There’s a secret in my 
heart, sweet Marie!” The soft winter 
air, moist with a memory of first rain and 
fragrant with young grass and eucalyptus 
leaves, blew across the open fields. Oh, 
it was great to be alive, to be alive and in 
Stanford! 


and high- 


Geology 1. 


The new year opened auspiciously, for 
with it came the heralded geologist from 
Arkansas. Dr. Branner proved to be 
another big fellow, like Jordan and Swain, 
thickly bearded, with an expression that 
reminded Bert of an eagle. He brought 
with him several young men who had been 
working under him on the state survey of 
Arkansas. These men registered at Stan- 
ford for graduate work under Branner. 
Bert saw several of them at work instal- 
ing the geological laboratory in the rooms 
next to President Jordan and the Regis- 
He had gone to Dr. Branner and 


trar. 
told him of his desire to register for 
geology. Dr. Branner’s class in Geology 1 


called for five hours a week and fresh- 
men were welcome. Bert dropped draw- 


ing and plunged delighted into this 
fascinating new acquaintance with the 


earth. Its secrets were opened to him, 
he saw disclosed the vast epochs of time, 
the aeons of Nature’s blind, wasteful 
endeavor to create a world and people it. 

It was annoying to feel languid and 
spiritless when there was so much work 
to be done. The world about him was 
full of energy, expressed in lush grass, 
in glistening little new leaves on every 
tree and shrub. Every prospect pleased 
and only he was feeling mean in the 
February sunshine; his skin showed a 
kind of rash; he was uncomfortable, even 
listless. One afternoon wondering what 
was the matter, he went over to the men’s 
gymnasium and asked the physical 
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“T Said Hires” 


T is important that you say “Hires”. Because 
Hires is pure and healthful; while imitations of 
Hires may be harmful. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, healthful 
juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries—and pure 
cane sugar. The quality of Hires is maintained in 
spite of tremendously increased costs of ingre- 
dients. Yet you pay no more for Hires the genuine 
than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Don’t trifle with imitations. Say “Hires” at the 
fountain, or order it in bottles, by the case, from 
your dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 














director for advice. ‘Ihe doctor smiled 
indulgently. 

“You are evidently a nature-lover like 
Professor Griggs. ‘There was a paper on 
the door this morning saying ‘Professor 
Griggs will not meet his classes this 
morning.’ Fact is, he is suffering like 
yourself from rhustoxicodendronitis.” 

The director smiled again at the blank 
look on the freshman’s face. ‘Poison 
oak, that is. Take this and apply it to 
the places that itch.” 

Bert took the medicine and went over 
to Encina, meadowlarks laughing at him 
as he went. In 38 he anointed himself 
dutifully and then, out of sorts with life 
generally, he crawled into bed in the un- 
curtained alcove. Next morning he did 
not get up and finally the doctor came in 
to see him. The rash was now every- 
where on his lanky body. This time 
there were no smiles and no long word. 

“Measles!” ejaculated the doctor. 

Ten days later Bert emerged, blinking, 
from the room whence his roommate had 
unceremoniously fled. He was feeling 
well enough but his eyes were acting 
funny. At the doctor’s urging he went 
up to the city and was fitted to glasses. 
“You probably won’t have to wear them 
long,” the oculist encouraged him. 

This meant money gone for mis- 
fortunes. But he was doing pretty well 
with the agency for the Red Star Laundry 
in Encina. At first he had had to gather 
the laundry bags and to distribute the 
paper-wrapped parcels, but now he was 
getting this done for him and his business 
was to keep the accounts up to the minute. 
Collections were not so very difficult 
except where the boys had been up to the 
city and there was no money for him in 
spite of the goodly sums entered to the 
account of “laundry” in the expense 
accounts sent home. 


The Big Game 


“Lo, Bert! Going up for the game?” 

“If I can manage it, you bet!” 

The first football game, the first time 
Stanford’s fresh new Cardinal would wave 
above a contest field in glorious defiance 
to California’s blue and gold! He could 
not afford to go but he could not afford 
to miss it. A dollar and a quarter for 
railroad fare; ten cents for the street cars; 
a ticket to the bleachers; luncheon at a 
café; a bit of red ribbon for his button- 
hole—five dollars would be gone, a week’s 
board and room. He had had no time to 
watch the team practise in the spring 
dusk but the very air he breathed was 
electric with the spirit of this contest. 
The first game! Could he, a loyal Stan- 
ford man, stay away from that? 

No. He saw the special train swing 
up the spur track opposite Encina and 
the committee busily decorating it with 
cardinal bunting and he was in the cheer- 
ing riotous mob that poured from the 
train at Valencia street station late that 
March morning and down into the noisy 
confusion of invaded San Francisco. He 
swung on the running board of the cable- 
car that crawled up the Haight street hill: 
through miles of gray wooden houses to 
the Olympic Club grounds opposite the 
Park, and in the pushing, surging crowd 
he got through the gates and found his 
place in the grandstand. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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test. the World’s Greatest Business 


Stan- 





HE it is who is teaching the women of every other land new and better methods 

and of housekeeping — showing them how by the aid of electricity they.may free them- 

ll selves from the drudgery to which they have been chained through the ages. 

1eer- ; a 2 

ae No woman who has had the help of an OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum. Cleaner 
in her home for one week would try to get along without it again any more than a 


that 
wns business man would give up his typewriting machine. 


He ; f ea 
able “Cleans Without Beating and Pounding 


hills ; 
se to Delivered free on trial by a dealer near you. 
» the new catalog. 

es THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


1 hi 
Canadian Plant—Toronto, Ont. 


JAMES F. KINDER, Western Distributor, 610 Concord Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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Si “Wiiligr 1 Wieelalee 
: My Husband 


(Continued from page 54) 


are ashamed of the way it makes you 
feel. But life is made up of little things 

“Tell us all about it. We want t 
know if the things that annoy the wife 
in Massachusetts are the same_ that 
annoy the wife in California. Write 
under a nom de plume, and we will guard 
your anonymity as a sacred trust. Only 
be perfectly frank in your revelations. 
In this way only can you write a letter 
that is pulsing with human interest, that 
will reveal the psychology of the American 
wife. ‘That is the kind of article that we 
know will appeal to every woman in 
America. 

“For the best letter on this subject, 
‘Why I Dislike My Husband,’ we will 
give a prize of fifty dollars; for the next- 
best—” 

At this point in her reading the mag- 
azine slid down from Kate’s lap to thx 
floor, but she didn’t stoop to pick it up. 
She was thinking, thinking hard. 

“Getting all tied up with that old 
Forum Club again, Mummy?” Kath- 
erine said sympathetically to her mother 
that night as they were putting away the 
dinner dishes. And to the surprised 
counter-question, “What makes you 
think so, dear?” she rejoined: “Well, 
when I came in from basket-ball you 
were writing like mad on great big sheets 
of theme paper, and I felt pretty sure 
that they’d bullied you into promising 
you’d do something for the first Monday 
or second Tuesday or whatever your old 
high-brow day is. And I’m just going 
to break it to you gently, here and now, 
that if you’re going to mount a platform 
and make a noise like an Earnest Thinker 
before all those women, you’ve simply 
got to have a new dress.” Katherine 
looked at her mother critically, her 
blonde head cocked at an appraising 
angle. “Gray georgette might be good,’ 
she said musingly, “or a sort of light 
taupe. You’ve got so much color you 
can wear those trying shades. Honestly, 
Mummy, your cheeks are just as pink! 
I should say you were blushing if there 
was anything to blush about in this 
proper convers: ition.’ 

Katherine’s assumption that the Forum 
Sanaa pEapeate tanene tor Te Club was already exacting its annual 
BLUE ANO TURNS JET BLACK IT 1S THE STANDARD f ie brain toll from its members gave Kate 
INK FOR BOOKKEEPERS AND GENERAL OFFICE USE |e ge “si Masters a pleasantly safe feeling as she 

: een tes a reeneneneceenammm sail worked over her letter for the “Husband” 

THE CARTER’S INK CO : oe oe competition. Her daughter would think 

: % her busy wrestling with abstruse gen- 
eralities on “The Menace of Bolshevism,” 
and would express no curiosity as to how 
the theme was shaping itself; she shied 
away in healthy dislike from anything 
that suggested her encounters at school 
with “that fierce old problems-of-the-day 
stuff.” Gordon was even more indiffer- 
ent than his sister to brain work, and as 
to Bob, he would never catch his wife at 
her paper-strewn desk, for she worked 
at her essay in the afternoons when he 
was down town at his office. So the 
letter that was to “reveal the psychology 


eee pet aie a eRe eS _ ae e : 
eu Spege EEDSEGGRGRSeoo)|©6UR Ree m = of the American wife” grew apace, and 


Kate was almost frightened at the fierce 
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BRANCHES: 


San Francisco 


Sheldon Building 
Los Angeles 
Central Building 
Portland 
Board of Trade Building 
Salt Lake City 
Newhouse Building 
Spokane 
Old National Bank Building 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver Building 


NOTE: Grain insurance is one 
feature of Northwestern Mutual 
protection. Grain growers 
should send to our nearest 
office for information and 
special literature. 
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' H ‘HE mutual plan of fire insurance as 
perfected by the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association automatically creates a PREFERRED CLASS 


of property owners. 


This PREFERRED CLASS is made up 


of those who think too much of their property to 
class it in with that of other property owners who by 
their carelessness and indifference invite fire to visit and perhaps 
destroy them. For in the end the careful property owners must 
pay the bill. 


To be a policyholder in the North- 


western Mutual your house, mill, factory, busi- 
ness block, must be as free from fire danger as intelligent 
precaution and foresight can make it. Our years of experience 
will be joined with yours in safeguarding you against danger. 


This PREFERRED CLASS, so created, 


is liberally rewarded for its effort in behalf of 
safety. Already the policyholders of the Northwestern 
Mutual have profited in cash to the extent of more than $3,500,000, 
dividends and savings. On policies now expiring dividends of 
more than $20,000 a month are being paid. 


Make your choicehow to be inthe PRE- 
FERRED CLASS, the better class. Don’t be sat- 


isfied with just any insurance. Take advantage of the 
advice and help that our trained specialists and fire prevention ex- 
perts provide. Timely assistance in making your place fire-safe 
may save you vastly more than your insurance money can ever replace. 


Whether your property is valued in hundreds 
of dollars or in hundreds of thousands you 
need the Northwestern Mutual. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


F J Martin Prendent Home Office.Central Bldg, Seaflle. U.S.A. 
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Tested Im 6 | 
t Ydsttions 1% 
Sells for $§ 2° 


{VERY Ingersoll Reliance is tested in 

a six positions—12 days—2 days in each 
position:-—before it leaves the factory. These 
illustrated above. 


positions are 
inspections that 


Chis test follows the 127 
are made before the movement is completely 
assembled. ‘Together they assure accuracy 
and reliability under all conditions. 

The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of 
the solid or *‘bridge’’ type of construction as 
employed in the Jurgenson and all other of 
the best watches made. 

Yet you can buy the Reliance in a solid 
nickel screw case for just $8.00, or in a gold 
filled case for $11.50. 

Canadian prices 
In nickel case 
In gold filled case 


Let the dealer show you. 


$8.75 
B50 


Look for the 


store with the Ingersoll display. 


ROBT. H. 
New York Chicago 


Sos vsoll’ 


INGERSOLL & BRO. 


San Francisco Montreal 
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pleasure she got from writing it. A 
shrewd observer of human nature would 
have seen here a case of “confession is 
good for the soul”; the poor little princess 
in the fairy tale telling her sad story “to 
the chimney” knew this same _ blessed 
relief in pouring out her troubles. Not 
realizing this bit of psychology, the 
simply-minded Kate said remorsefully 
to herself as she finished writing each 
cutting sentence, “I’m a wicked, ungrate- 
ful woman!”’—but she continued to write. 


AME the day when it was all finished, 
even to the pen-name (“Down- 
Hearted” was her choice), and the real 


name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner. Kate enclosed the stamped and self- 
addressed envelope with the manuscript, 
then sealed the outer envelope with an 
agitated lick and got out her stamp book. 
She put on four cents, and then, not sure 
that was enough, took it to the post- 
ofice to be weighed. She was thankful 
she hadn’t addressed it yet; the man at 
the stamp window might have guessed 
that she was a guilty competitor if he had 
seen that she was sending it to the 
Twentieth Century Home. As it was, his 
perfunctory “Will this have an American 
address?” suddenly scorched her cheeks. 
“Y-yes,” she stammered, “New York,” 
and wondered why he stared at her; he, 
in his turn, was wondering what the lady 
was getting so red about. She wrote 
the address with the spluttery, impossible 
postofice pen, getting a hideous blot 
under the “‘New York,” applied the ink- 
encrusted object that had once been a 


blotter—and lo! her guilty secret was 
ready for the slot that yawned for it. 


She slipped it in with a hand that trem- 
bled, and went home with shaking knees. 
And that night Bob brought a friend in 
to dinner when she had _ particularly 
warned him that it would have to be hash, 
because the Sunday roast had been so 
much bigger than she had ordered. 

If you have never waited for the yea 
or nay of a magazine editor, life has not 
offered you all its sensations. With 
“Down-Hearted” it was not a question 
of waiting a few days until the reader in 
the outer office should send back a dis- 


couragingly thick envelope or some one’ 


higher up a hearteningly thin one; her 
torment of suspense would have to en- 
dure until the seventeeth of September, 
when she could tear the October number 
of the Twentieth Century Home out of its 
wrapper and see if her confession had 
won a prize. She was more than anxious 
too to see what she had written. Having 
kept no copy of her stuff, at the end of a 
fortnight it was a hazy blank in her mind, 
though she knew she had been just as 
frank and outspoken as she d: ured. But 
had she been really convincing, with her 
story of a husband who treated his house 
as if it were a restaurant, and who acted 
as if it were bad management to cook 
cheap cuts and everyday vegetables? 
Would her grievance impress the judges 
of the competition as favorably as the 
grievance of some unknown fellow- 
sufferer in Iowa or New Mexico or Maine? 
That she could not teil until September 
seventeeth; it seemed to her strained nerves 
as if that fateful date would never come. 

While she was learning to possess her 
soul in patience, Bob’s birthday came 
round. It was a family tradition that 
the menu for a birthday dinner must be 


= 


chosen by the celebrant, and Bob's 
choice this year hinted, as always, at his 
English ancestry; “roast beef and Yori:- 
shire pudding, of course,” he had an- 
swered when Kate put the question <o 
him. And to her suggestion that York- 
shire pudding would be terribly heavy 
with the thermometer in the eightics 
(it was a week of intense, breathless heat), 
he had only laughed and said, “Heavy? 
Well just watch me punish it!” He was 
really as much of a boy as Gordon, Kate 
thought on the birthday afternoon, as 
she broke the eggs (at ever so much a 
dozen, alas!) for the solid English side- 
dish that seemed so inappropriate to the 
red-hot weather. It was just exactly 
like a man to make such a choice and to 
stick to it, but there was no bitterness 
in Kate’s mind as she thought this. She 
felt very tenderly towards her big boyish 
husband on_ his forty-sixth birthday. 
She wished she could always give him 
this kind of dinner, let him “punish” the 
hearty old-fashioned fare the existence 
of which that affected “Cookbook of 
Economies” pretended to ignore. He 
would punish his birthday cake too, with 
its thick cocoanut icing—she must re- 
mind Katherine to arrange the candles 
so that they wouldn’t drip. too much. It 
would be an awful job to get forty-six 
candles round one cake. 


T was, but Katherine was resourceful 

and interested, and at half past six 
the big cake, bristling with its wee pink 
tapers, was all ready on the sideboard, the 
table was festively set, and the last 
details of the dinner were rapidly taking 
shape. It was then that the telephone 
rang. Gordon answered it, and could 
hardly wait to hang up the receiver before 
he burst into the dining-room with his 
calamitous news. ‘‘Gee, Mother, Dad 
isn’t coming home to dinner. Whatcher 
know about that!” 

“Not coming home?” the two Kathe- 
rines said in chorus, and then the younger 
one, true to type, added slowly and 
emphatically, “Can you beat it?” Gor- 
don nodded; this voiced his own senti- 
*Twasn’t Dad himself, it was 


ments. 

somebody who just said he had to see a 
man, and not to wait for him. Are we 
going to wait, mother? I’m _ awfully 


hungry.” He added—for the tradition 
of birthday celebration was deep-rooted 


in the Master’s household—“‘but I s’pose 
that seeing as how it’s his party—” 
His mother interrupted him. “No,” 


she said (and wondered to herself at the 
funny way her voice sounded), “we won't 
wait, children. Katherine, will you get 
the hot plates, dear?’ And_ presently 
they sat down to the delicious birthday 
feast that Kate was too angry to enjoy. 
“It's a little thing to get so furious 
about,” her better judgment whispered, 
but her smouldering resentment refused 
point-blank to listen. She had cheer- 
fully taken no end of trouble to prepare 
this birthday feast for him, and he didn’t 
care. That was what hurt—he didn’t care. 

“Gee, there’s that old telephone 
again!’ Gordon grumbled and went out 
to answer it, his mouth full of Yorkshire 


pudding, and his “hello” indistinct 
accordingly. When he came back, he 


delivered his message with a puzzled air. 
“Dr. Wright to speak to you, Mother. 
Whatcher suppose he wants at this time 
of night?” 
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The whole 


world contributes to 
the beauty and usefulness of 


ELTOK. 


GRASS RUGS 


HE long tough grasses from the 

marshes of the northwest—cot- 
ton from the sunny south—patterns 
from Europe and the Orient as well 
as the best from our own country. 
These all combine to make Deltox 
Rugs a most desirable floor covering. 
Ask your dealer today to show you 
Deltox Rugs. 


DELTOX GRASS RUG CO. 


E, H. STEIGER, President 
tg WISCONSIN 
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loudy Teeth 


Are Coated With a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


When teeth lack luster, a simple test 
would probably show a film upon them. 

Millions of teeth which once were dull 
now glisten. You see them everywhere 
The reason lies in a new teeth-cleaning 
method. Dentists everywhere are urging 
its adoption. And people all around you 
are enjoying its results. 


Film Ruins Teeth 


Film is that viscous coat which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. And most 
tooth troubles are now known to be due 
to it. 

Brushing does not end it. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 
That is why so many brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. 

Film is what discolors — not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. All these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, because brushing 
methods failed to keep teeth clean. 


Dentists Know This 


Every dentist knows this. All urge 
periodic cleaning in a dentist’s chair to 


remove the fixed film. And dental science | 


has for years been searching for a daily 
film combatant. 

It has now been found. Five years of 
careful tests have proved its efficiency. 
Millions of people have proved it. 

The way is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube for testing is sent to anyone who 
asks. 


Active Pepsin Now Applied 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to day by day com- 
bat it. 

This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And now film is com- 


ram | 
|! 10-Day Tube Free | 


I THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
| Dept. 460, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicane, tt“ 
| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to] 
i I 


Only one tube to a family 


bated on millions of teeth in this efficient 
way. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Compare the results with old methods. 
Let the clear effects show what is best, 
both for you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon so you won't forget. 





Pépsadent 





REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 


vised by leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by druggists in large tubes. 








“T wonder,” Katherine responded, but 
Kate, already clutching the swinging 
receiver, knew. Something had happenex 
to her husband, and she had just bee: 
angry with him, had been thinking hard 
things of him—‘‘Has there been an acci- 
dent, Doctor?” she heard a strange voice. 
not a bit like hers, saying into th 
mouthpiece. “Tell me quick, please. Is 
Bob badly hurt?” 


: ELL, when you come right down to 
it, that hurry-call kind of appendi- 
citis 7s about the same as an accident, Mrs. 
Masters,” the doctor said to Kate days 
afterwards, as he finished his encouraging 
account of his convalescent patient. He 
glanced at his watch and began pulling 
on his big motoring-gloves. “I’ve got 
to run now, but I’m glad you waylaid 
me; it’s a satisfaction to be able to give 
vou such a good report!” He looked at 
Kate shrewdly. ‘“You’re too sensible 
a woman to have worried unnecessarily,” 
he said. “But you had something on 
your mind, didn’t you? Feel better now?” 
Kate nodded, and winked wet lashes. 
“Tt’s silly of me, but I couldn’t bear to 
think of his going to you instead of com- 
ing straight home when he felt so ill,” 
she said with an apologetic little smile. 
The doctor answered this with a brisk, 
“That was to save you worry—don’t you 
see that? He guessed that I’d_ say 
appendicitis and hospital, and he didn’t 
want you to be agonizing over the un- 
certainty while I was making my ex- 
amination. For a man who was half 
crazy with pain, seems to me that was 
horse sense.”” He paused in the doorway 
and gave Katherine a friendly smile. 
“When all’s said and done, you’ve got 
rather a good husband, Mrs. Masters,” 
he said. “I know lots of men who 
wouldn’t be so considerate. I’m mighty 
glad I’m going to be able to turn him 
back to you in such good shape. Stay 
as long as you want this morning, he’s 
ready for real visits now. I’ll see you 
. ” 
again very soon. Good-by! 

For a moment or so after Kate Masters 
found herself alone in the bleak little 
hospital reception room she saw its walls 
and window, its uncompromising furni- 
ture and impersonal engravings through 
a blurred and dancing mist. This talk 
with Dr. Wright, the first real one she 
had had since the operation, how it had 
hurt! That Bob had thought of her, had 
tried to save her shock and anxiety at 
the moment when she had been calling 
him thoughtless and inconsiderate—how 
blind she had been and how could she 
ever forgive herself! “When all’s said 
and done, you’ve got rather a good 
husband, Mrs. Masters.” ‘The doctor’s 
words rang in her ears like a slogan for a 
future better understanding. She threw 
her head back, straightened her shoulders 
and walked slowly into the wide echoing 
corridor. A few minutes later the nurse 
was admitting her into her husband’s room. 

His greeting this morning was a cheery, 
“See all those pillows? It’s like being 
up and dressed—almost—and I can 
really read now.” He put out his hand 
and tapped a pile of papers and magazines 
on the bed table at his side. “Wright 
brought me these—awfully good of him. 
But listen, Kate, where’s the October 
Golf Courier that you said you’d send 
over by Katherine yesterday afternoon?” 


Kate looked puzzled. “Why, she 
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GMC Trucks are inherently good— 
the good is built into them. That is 
the reason why GMC users get so 
much good out of their Trucks. That 
is the reason for the satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service which GMC Trucks 
give over a long period of time. 
Repeat orders from satisfied owners 
furnish the best proof of their quality. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Every Electrical Appliance | 


Instantly Useful 











AS 
= 2X 
Provide at least one connec- é 
tion in every room from 
which you can have light 
and heat, or power at the 
same time. The 








is the electrical device that screws 
into any electric light socket and 
gives you two services where there 
was only one before. Millions are 
in use, doubling the convenience of 
electricity in hundreds of thousands 
of homes. 





“Every Wired Home Needs 
Three or More’’ 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 
for $ 50 
aS 
,CR SE EACH 
Made only by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 





The Quality Plug 


You can still further increase the conve- 
nience of your appliances if you have the 
cord equipped with a Benjamin 903 
Swivel Attachment Plug. It screws 
into the socket without twisting the cord. 
The Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holder enables you to use any shade 
with your Two-Way Plug. 


Benjamin fF {No.92 











Is Your Porch Cool and Comfortable? 


Make it a delightfully shaded retreat Exclude the heat and 
glare of the sun. Let the cool breezes circulate through. 


SELF-HANGING 


Vudor 


VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 









Enjoy the out-of-doors all summer long, both day and night. 
The Vudor-enclosed porch makes an ideal sleeping porch 
without added expense. 

Vudor Porch Shades (with the exclusive ventilating feature) 
are made from wood slats, beautifully stained in permanent 
colors 


Write for illustrations in color and the name of your local 
dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
257 MILL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN u 
- Ventilating 


Porch Shades ; ? 








brought it, Bob, I’m sure. She did start 
off without it, and then came back and 
got it from the library table—it was still 
in its wrapper, for it had only just come 
Sure she didn’t give it to you? It was 
the only one she took.” 

The invalid burst into a hearty laugh 
that sounded anything but invalidish. 
“Want to know what she picked up in- 
stead of my perfectly good man-stuff 
reading?” He fumbled among the parti- 
colored monthlies and weeklies and 
finally unearthed a long slim magazine 
the cover page of which showed a group 
of socked and rompered infants thrilling 
ecstatically over a Hallowe’en pumpkin 
lantern. It was the October number of 
the Twentieth Century Home. And sud- 
denly Kate remembered, for the first 
time since Bob’s illness had driven every 
other thought out of her head, the com- 
petition. This was the number which 
would print the winning essay on “Why 
I Dislike My Husband.” 

“Tt couldn’t—it couldn’t possibly be 
mine,” she was saying to herself as she 
reached out her hand to take the mag- 
azine. Was it possible that only a week 
or so ago she was praying that she might 
be the prize winner? Now—if she were— 
oh, 1t was too hideous a nightmare to 
think that all that bitterness and cheap 
cynicism should ever get into print! 
Bob’s hand closed on hers and he was 
taking the magazine away from_ her. 
“You needn’t make Katherine appologize 
for the mistake, for I’ve enjoyed this 
heart-to-heart stuff more than I can tell 
you,” he chuckled. “Listen, Kate, why 
didn’t you ever put me on to the kind of 
dope these magazines fall for? It’s 
twice as funny as a comic supplement, and 
I never knew it! Do they always have 
things like this? Look, it’s an essay 
competition on ‘Why I Dislike My 
Husband’—can you beat it?—and there’s 
a prize of fifty dollars that’s been won 
by some disgruntled female who calls 
herself ‘Down-Hearted.’ I bet it’s her 
husband who’s down-hearted, the poor 
simp! Can’t you see the kind of woman 
she is, whining to beat the band—” 


LTE went on with his amused and scorn- 
ful indictment until Kate’s heart 
got tired of thumping her in the ribs, 
and she could listen with something like 
attention to his delighted reading of 
choice bits from the prize letter—hers! 
How could she ever have written it— 
worse, how could she ever have felt the 
grievance that inspired the writing. If 
Bob should guess that she was the “dis- 
eruntled female”! But he wouldn’t, 
thank Heaven, for he was saying, as he 
laid the horrible magazine down at last: 
“What do you think of a woman who 
makes a noise like a martyr just because 
her husband doesn’t sign a binding con- 
tract to be home or not to be home to 
dinner, and who says he think turnips 
and carrots are rotten chow? I’m with 
him, there, all right—you know how / 
feel about ’em!” He turned suddenly 
to Kate, and again her heart missed a 
beat—had he guessed at last? But no, 
he was only saying earnestly: 

“Now there vou are, Kate, that’s just 
exactly the difference between a wife 
who’s a darn fool and one who has some 
sense! Lots of times I don’t let you 
know if I’m coming home to dinner. or I 
forget to phone you when I’m not, and 
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Hood users pay: a little more for their tires 
than for the ordinary kind, but they seldom 
have to buy more than half as many of them. 


Any Hood Dealer—at the sign of the Red 


Man—can provide you with 


Hood Fabric Tires—the kind that sets an exacting 
standard for the average cord to equal, or 


Hood Cord Tires—unequalled by any for speed, size, 
resiliency and uninterrupted service— 


Either at the low-cost-per-mile of the Quality Tire of 
America. 





Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Red Tubes make even Hood Tires give 


greater mileage 












































Millions have said that 
about Blue-jay. 

Others tried it and told 
ethers the same story. 

So the use has spread, until 
corn troubles have largely 
disappeared. 

If you have acorn you can 
settle ittonight. And find the 
way to end every corn. 

Apply liquid Blue-jay or a 
Blue-jay plaster. The pain 
will stop. 

Soon the whole corn will 
loosen and come out. 


Think what folly it is to 


Bre 


‘I ended corns 


forever in this scientific way” 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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keep corns, to pare or pad 
them, or to use the old harsh 
treatments. 

Here is the new-day way, 
gentle, sure and scientific. It 
was created by a noted chem- 
ist in this world-famed lab- 
oratory. 

It is ending millions of 
corns by a touch, The relief 
is quick, and it ends them 
completely. 

Try it tonight. Corns are 
utterly needless, and this is 
the time to prove it. 














Buy Blue-jay from your 
druggist. 









































is a magazine that is teaching 
thousands of people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 

ield @ liberal return. 
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Piedmont Academy 
For Boys 
BOARDING and DAY 


Fine residence, home atmosphere, new 
school buildings, beautiful grounds, 
ample playground, modern methods, 
thoroughness, competent teachers. 
Finest school on Pacific Coast. 
Norman H. Nesbitt, M. A., Ph. D., 


Principal 
Hillside and Vista Avenues, Piedmont, Calif. 


Call or send for catalogue 











do you yap about it like this idiot? Not 
much! Jove, I wish we could hear 
Friend Husband’s side of the story all 
right! I hope he steals that fifty dollars 
of hers and goes off on a spree with it—” 
Fifty dollars! In the first shock 
horror she had forgotten that the wi 
ning of the prize meant money for her 
money that she could spend as she chose. 
Perhaps the check was in the mail now, 
or, better still, perhaps the postman had 
brought it that very morning. She had 
seen him on their block as she had left 
the house! She would cash it that after- 
noon and spend it—ah, she knew very 
well how she would spend it, the inspira- 


5 && 


| tion leaped out of her brain that minute, 


full-grown. ‘“Bob,” she said abruptly, 
leaning over the bed and taking his dear 
thin hand in both of hers, “I saw Dr. 
Wright in the hall just before I came in 
to you, and he says you're getting on so 
fast that you'll be out before you realize 
it. Do you know what you and I are 
going to do just as soon as you are strong 
enough? We’re going to have two or 
three days all by ourselves at the Willow 
Tree Inn—”’ 

He began mechanically, “Can’t afford 
it, dear,” but she laughed and wouldn’t 
let him go on. “Oh, yes we can—it’s to 
be my treat. The whole thing is on me. 
I’ve got the money, don’t you worry!” 

He looked at her with a puzzled smile. 
“Have you robbed Gordon’s bank? Or 
have you and the nurse been through my 
trousers now that you’ve got me down and 
out?” 

She shook her head. “No, I came by 
it honestly,” (had she? she wondered 
remorsefully), “but you mustn’t ask any 
questions. It’s going to be spent on 
you and there’s no argument Now I’ve 
got to go, dear.” It seemed to her as if 
she could hardly wait to get home and 
see if that check had come in the morning 
mail. 


ALF-WAY down the corridor, how- 
ever, she remembered something and 
hurried back to the sick-room. “Oh, Bob, 


| dear,” she said from the doorway “‘that 


orange jelly that you told me you'd like 
will be ready this afternoon, it’s in the ice- 
chest now. Katherine is going to bring 
it over to you after school.” 

“Oh, have you made it? That’s too 
bad—I don’t want it now, for they make 
it first-rate here and I had all I want 
yesterday. I ought to have sent you 


| word by Gordon not to bother—what’s 


the joke, Kate?’ he demanded suddenly 
For his wife’s face wore a smile that so 
commonplace a subject as jelly could 
hardly have inspired. 

“I’m just happy because you’re well 
enough to be like your old self,” she said, 
and he had to let it go at that. As she 
went out into the corridor again the 
smile turned into a chuckle, and before she 
had got to the elevator her shoulders 
were shaking. Suddenly, the old war- 
time slogan came back to her, as she 
looked at the magazine she was clutching, 
the magazine that kept her secret under 
her ridiculous pseudonym. 

“Are we down-hearted? NO!”. she 
announced to the empty corridor, and 
only regretted that she was still in the 
hospital and so couldn’t say it at the 
top of her lungs, as it really ought to be 
said. 
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Make it a real outing with 


Del Monte— 


Don’t spoil the fun in advance by an orgy 
of cooking. There’s no need of that. The mod- 
ern picnic luncheon is a matter of selection 
rather than hard work. With over a hundred 
delicious Det Monte Products to choose from 
~—each one ready to serve—think how quick- 
ly and easily you can pack a hamper of good 
things to satisfy the keenest of out-door ap- 
petites. 

For instance, there are Det Monte Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce; Det Monte Salmon; Det Monte 
Marmalade, Asparagus, Apple Butter, Peaches, Pine- 
apple, Catsup, etc., ideal outing foods—easy to carry — 
convenient to serve—and always tempting. 

These are just a few of the many possibilities of the 
broad Det Monte line. A tempting array of picnic sug- 
gestions—and hundreds of home uses for Det Monte 
Products as well—are to be found in our new book, 
“Det Monte Recipes oF Flavor.” Write for a free copy. 


Address Department F 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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Edison News Notes | 


War-time cooking for 316,500 per- 
sons was done on 4,800 pieces of 


electrical apparatus in English 
canteens, hospitals and national 
kitchens. 


The apparatus installed on English §& 
boats consisted of 12,750 pieces, 
serving 63,000 sailors daily. 

It is estimated that this year the 
public will buy electric ranges to 
the value of $4,000,000. 

Lighting experts recommend the 
use of 600-watt electric lamp sockets 
in all kitchens, so that an adapter 
can be used for an electric iron and 
a Mazda lamp. 

When you build your house or your 
architect prepares specifications, be | 
sure enough electrical convenience 
outlets are provided so you can 
freely use electrical household 
appliances. 



















customers 


of our 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 


For the 


convenience 


Atlanta, 24 Peachtree . ional 
Bosto n, 138 Purchase S 
Chicago, 157 W. Lake Si 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg 
New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 
Ontario, California 

Portland, 412!» Stark St 

Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St 
San trancisco, 155 New Montgomery St 
Seatile, Maritime Bidg 

St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. 
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“Jack, I thot you were in a hurry! The toast is ready, 
the coffee is perked and I'll have the bacon and eggs" — 





—how cool—and what zest it adds 


A quick breakfast, piping hot, cooked on the table which 


has been set in the hendest cuales spot in the house. 


That’s the 


1920 way, not because it is the new way, but because it is the quick, 
easy way and because of the charming intimacy of a perfect breakfast 
served quickly and without the intrusion of servants. 


But now think of other hot-weather meals prepared in the same interesting way, 


as you chat with the family. 
For luncheon 


Among the endless combinations here is an 


interesting one 


in the lower dish you make crispy toast 
while you are creaming salmon above. 


30th operations at the same time and finished 
nicety, while you enjoy the company 
at table with you. 


to a 
of those 


The Hotpoint Grill offers wonderful opportu- 
nity to work out new combinations and the 
whole Summer's menus can be given a tang of 
newness, the charm of daintiness and a distinct 
touch of originality. You will enjoy table 
cookery for many reasons. 


To be specific— 


Chops and hashed brown 


Sure! And the chops will be grilled, too. 
Put them in the lower pan; the heat, being 
above, draws the juices up—instead of 
dripping into the fire or burning up in the pan, 
all the tasty juices are cooked into the meat. 
You'll have real grilled chops. 


And at the same time the hashed potatoes 
will be cooking in the upper dish. 


You see this summertime table cookery is not 
a fad—it is a real way to get real meals in 
real comfort. And a novelty. 


Two dishes and cake griddle are provided with 
the Grill. Ideal for hot cakes. 


Almost every dealer who sells electrical appliances can show you the Hotpoint 


Percolator, 


Grill, Toaster, Ovenette and other labor-saving Hotpoint Appliances. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Ontario, California 


Atlanta 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Cc., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
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King Kilowatt 
(Continued from page 35) 


by its bootstraps. High in the mountains 
it will rush through pressure pipes at 
two hundred miles an hour, turn the water 
wheels which cause the generators to 
revolve, flow peacefully down into the 

valley and vanish into the sand and 
eravel strata. Alongside of the stream, 
now as kickless as prohibition beer, will 
run the copper wires carrying the energy 
extracted from the roaring creeks. Down 
in the valley this energy will lift the water 
to the surface again, thus making the 
winter snows of the mountains take the 
place of summer rains in the dry valleys. 

We have gone back twenty-fhve years 
in our review of hydro-electric develop- 
ment. Now let us look fifty years ahead, 
when California and Texas oil will 
probably bring five dollars instead of a 
dollar and a half at the well. This oil 
is now the chief source of power in the 
Kar West. It won’t last forever and there 
is very little coal to be developed. Even 
if the oil supply should be maintained and 
slightly increased, the insatiable demands 
of the automobile will drive the price 
higher and higher. To develop agricul- 
turally, industrially and commercially, 
the Far West must have an abundant 
supply of power at reasonable cost. The 
only way a permanent supply of such 
power can be procured is through storage 
of all flood water running to waste in the 
West and through the use of this stored 
water for irrigation and for the generation 
of electric current. 

The great central valley of California, 
rimmed by the Coast Range on the west, 
by the Sierra on the east, 1s five hundred 
miles long and fifty to sixty miles wide. 
W hen every possible foot of flood water 

has been conserved in mountain reservoirs 
and carried to the valley in ditches, there 
will be left three million acres without a 
gravity water supply. ‘These three mil- 
lion acres, capable of supporting a popu- 
lation of a million and a half, won’t be 
allowed to loaf. Wells will be drilled, 
pumping pl: ints will be established, and 
every acre will be compelled to produce 
its full share of the food the world needs. 

There is no coal to operate these pump- 
ing plants; there won’t be enough cheap 
oil to operate them. The only possible 
agency that can keep the pumps at work | 
is the energy of falling water transformed 
into electricity. In other words, a large | 
part of the future growth of the Far West | 
depends solely upon the rate at which | 
hydro-electric power is developed, for the | 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


circumstances recited above are not con- 
tined to California. 

The importance of hydro-electric power 
in the life of the West is being demon- 
strated right now in half a dozen Pacific 
Slope states, but nowhere is the demon- 
stration more graphic than in the Fresno 
territory. From 1915 to 1919 hydro- 
electric construction throughout the 
West was at a standstill. Labor, material 
and capital were busy settling the little 
European difficulty. Early in 1919 
Wishon’s company reached the end of its 
rope. It had sold all the power it had and 
could take care of no new customers. 
Furthermore, the outiook for obtaining | 
the money necessary to build new plants | 
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\ Better Athletic Underwear 
Sold in a Cleaner way 


Coe and freshasa mountain spring- —that’s Sealpax, the 
free-and-easy athletic underwear for men. It won't bind 


you —it won't chafe you— and it’s cool, Cool, COOL! 


It comes snowy-white in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope— 
insuring a summer full of cleanest, coolest comfort! Ask 
your dealer for Sealpax and write us for “The Sealpax 
Family” Booklet. 

6 Wola l--1hos-b an @loseetor-tohia Bulinere. Md. 


“*Little Brother 
and Little Sister Sealpax’’ 
Dad's Comfort for Dad’s Kids. 


‘‘Lady Sealpax.’’ 
Dainty Athletic Underwear for 
Every Woman Every Day 
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was far from bright. Like the railroa:'s, 
its rates were fixed by a state commissin 
on the 1915 peace basis while its expenses, 
fixed by Old Man Mars, were biting larze 
gobs out of the amount available for the 
payment of bond interest and_ stock 
dividends. It was clear, therefore, that 
the company must raise its rates in order 
to pay expenses and attract new capital. 
Accordingly application for permission 
to give the rates a lift was filed. 

“Now the bricks will begin to fly,” 
remarked Wishon as he signed the appli- 
cation. “It’s human nature to feel 
injured when rates go up no matter how 
well. justified the raise may be. I’m 
going into the storm cellar for a while.” 

“You can retire into your dug-out if 
you want to, Dad,” replied Emory Wishon, 
the assistant general manager, “but | 
won’t. Nobody has a right to kick about 
this increase. Why, every business man, 
every farmer, every mechanic in_ the 
territory ought to be for the increase. 
It helps them all. Self-interest ought to 
make them support the company with 
their money and their influence instead 
of opposing it. Didn’t we have to turn 
down an application for 2500 horsepower 
on that new tract yesterday because we 
have no juice left? What does that 
mean? Ever figure it out?” 


he Dest Homes l/se | E warmed up to the subject. The 








words came like machine gun bullets. 
“Tt means that twenty thousand acres 
won’t be irrigated and subdivided into 
forty-acre tracts because we haven’t the 
power to pump the water. It means that 
five hundred houses and five hundred 
barns won’t be built. It means that 
the lumber and hardware dealers, the 
contractors and mechanics in this ter- 
ritory won’t have a total of two million 
dollars in business and wages. It means 
that the furniture stores are losing a 
chance to sell three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of house furnishings to the 
new settlers, that the money the con- 
tractors, merchants and mechanics might 
get from the new settlers won’ t circulate 
in the towns. Do you get me?” 
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ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINES 


HY shouldn’t they? The A-B-C 

is made for homes in which only 

an electric washer of high quality 
standard could be fitting equipment 


= 
3 hg 
3 Pe 


Quality is not simply a name that ap- 
plies to the outward appearance of the The older man nodded emphatically. 
A-B-C—it is the kind of work the A-B-C “Well, multiply those figures by ten or 
does; the way it is built; and the service twenty. We’ve got two thousand appli- 
it gives its owners. cations for power on the waiting list, and 
at least six hundred of them are for new 
pumping plants. There’s more than a 
hundred thousand acres that can’t be 
irrigated and subdivided until we develop 
more power. A hundred thousand acres 
means twenty thousand new persons in 
the country, and for every new settler on 
the farm we have to have two in the city 
to handle his product and supply his 
wants. If we can get the additional 
power, we can bring at least fifty thousand 
more people into our territory. How 
many carpets, chairs, suits, hats, safety 
pins and overalls will fifty thousand 
persons buy in a year? Ten_ million 
dollars’ worth of new business is a low 
estimate for this crowd. We can deliver 
it if we can raise the money to build more 
plants. We can raise the money if we 
are given liberal rates that will allow us to 
pay interest and earn a fair proft on the 
invested capital. Why, Dad, thers 
nothing to it. The average man Is pret y 
reasonable. Show him that he 1s stand- 
ing in his own light and he’ll shift ‘1s 
position in a hurry. You won’t have to 


You will be enthusiastic over the 
A-B-C Super Electric because it washes 
clothes clean. The reversing cylinder 
forces hot suds through the fabric from 
both directions 44 times per minute. It 
reverses noiselessly at every revolution. 


Every home equipped with an A-B-C 
Super Electric has solved the clean 
clothes problem. 

The A-B-C is generally sold by the best 

Electrical Appliance Dealers, who back our as- 


surance of quality with their own guarantee of 
efficient, intelligent service. 


“The Right Way to Machine Wash” is ex- 
plained by the Director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute in our book,’‘The A-B-C of Wash Day.” 
Send for it; Free, with name of your A-B-C Dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing 
machines in America. 
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©s. F. W. & Son. Inc. 


~ Without looking, she finds 


her favorites in the Sampler 


THE MESSAGE OF THE SAMPLER —‘‘The man who sent 
me thinks you will enjoy my beauty and appreciate my quaint 
bit of needle-craft. He thinks you care for color and form and 
dainty arrangement, and also that you have the cultivated taste 
to discriminate the delicate flavors which distinguish chocolates 
and confections of the better kind. The fellow certainly has a 
flattering opinion of you, but I am not permitted to say any more 


. . >) 
at this time The Sampler 


Messenger 
The SAMPLER and other Whitman pack- 
ages are shipped direct to the local stores 
acting as Whitman agents, and every pack- 
age is signed, sealed and guaranteed by 
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W.L.DOUGLAS FREQUENTLY 
WORKED 18 TO 20 HOURS A 
DAY=RETURNING TO HIS FAC 


TORY MANY A NIGHT TO LAY 


OWN EXPRESSMAN AS WELL. OLDW y 
Y our THE NEXT DAY'S WORK, 
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BROCKTON RESIDENTS TELL OF 








































OFTEN SEEING HIM COMING FROM We y GY never SPENDING THE DAY IN 
BOSTON CARRYING A ROLL OF on BOSTON BUYING LEATHER 
—- se 1 —_ SS — 
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AND “THE SHQEXEHAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” reyed 
WOMEN] $7-09 $G-00 $9.00 & $1:°° SHOES [s5:50 


























W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under ile direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 


pegging shoes. do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
stamped onthe sole. If it has been changed 118 Spark Street, 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD, BROCKTON, MASS. 











MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
SUNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write to Agency Department, 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money- 


making proposition. 
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| that can be taxed. 


dodge into the dug-out, Dad, if conditions 
are explained to the people.” 
The younger Wishon was right. When 
he explained why the concern needed in- 
creased rates, how increased rates would 
encourage the investment of capital in 
new plants, without which agricultural, 
commercial and industrial growth would 
come practically to a standstill, when he 
showed that  stock-watering and rate 
cutting were impossible because no rates 
could be changed, no securities could be 
issued without the permission of an intel- 
ligent state commission, he won his hearers. 
There was practically no protest against 
the increased rates. What is more, the 
people of the territory came to the concern’s 
assistance with large cash investments. 


Four years ago hydro-electric develop- 
ment ceased throughout the Far West. 
Today the consequences of this cessation 
are making themselves painfully felt in 
every part of the vast mountainous ter- 
ritory, which contains four times as much 
undeveloped water power as all the rest 
of the country put together. In 1914 
almost every part of the West had an 
excess of hydro-electric power; now the 
excess has vanished, everywhere appli- 
cants are clamoring for power that can not 
be supplied. In the central part of 


| California thousands upon thousands of 


acres will not be planted to rice this year 
because the power to lift the needed water 
is not available. To wipe out the deficit 
and take care of normal future needs 
California will require each year the con- 
struction of plants with a minimum 
capacity of 100,000 horsepower for the 
next seven years, requiring a minimum 
investment of thirty to forty million 
dollars per annum. Oregon and Wash- 
ington need to increase their hydro- 
electric installations by at least 75,000 
horsepower a year; a similar amount is 
needed by Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 
while Colorado requires a minimum of 
40,000 additional horsepower per annum. 

It will take a billion dollars for the Far 
West’s hydro-electric needs before 1930. 
Where is the money to come from? 

A part at least might well come from 
the Federal and the state governments. 
The ex-soldiers are clamoring for aid. 
With most of them a cash bonus will 
be gone in a month, but the appetite for 
more will remain. Also two years hence 
there may be widespread unemployment. 
best bonus for the ex-soldiers is 
increased earning power. It can _ be 
conferred upon them either through 
education or through an opportunity to 
become land owners. The West con- 
tains millions of acres that can be made 
productive and exceedingly valuable 
through the storage of flood waters and 
the construction of irrigation canals. 
These stored flood waters will also gener- 
ate electric currents. Irrigation ditches 
and hydro-electric plants create wealth 
In fifty years all the 
money spent by the Government for these 
great works will have been returned two 


| and threefold and thereafter they will 


continue to produce revenue indefinitely. 
In the meantime a small army of ex- 
soldiers can be kept busy. 

If Congress could see beyond the end 


| of its collective nose, if it had a fraction 
| of Wishon’s foresight, it would put these 
| ex-soldiers to work conserving the golden 


waters of the Golden West. 
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Examining a Miller Tire which made a great record 


Why 22,000 Miles? 


Years ago we started to gather 
in Miller Tires which had made 
exceptional records. 

For instance, 22,000 miles or 
over on a bus, a truck or a stage 
line. 

We studied those tires, and 
learned the reasons for endur- 
ance. Then we aimed to build all 
Millers like them. 


Constant Tests 


Now we make constant tests. 
We wear out at our factory 1,000 
tires yearly to watch the Miller 
mileage. 

We run scores of tires all the 
time under extreme conditions. 

We spend $300 daily just to 
test fabrics and cords for tires. 

We vulcanize and test every 
lot of tread stock in our labora- 
tory, before a tread is made. 

Every tire is signed both by 
maker and inspector, and both 
are penalized if a tire falls down. 


Note the Records 


The records show that average 


Miller mileage has been almost 
doubled in late years. 


Miller Tires are so uniform 
that adjustments are rare. Even 
in some large cities—like Buffalo 
—not a single Miller Tire came 
back last year. 


In Akron, our home _ town, 
where Miller Tires dominate in 





On a 3-Ton Bus 


Ray Carpenter runs 22-passenger 
buses. The average load is three 
tons. The first Miller Tire he tried 
ran 23,600 miles. The next 17,000 
withouta blowout. It was punctured 
at 5,000 miles. The next ran 22,000 
miles. Now, of course, he uses Millers 
only. 











local use, only 15 tires disap- 
pointed last year on a retail busi- 
ness of $500,000. 


Everywhere Miller Tires are 
winning contests against all their 
leading rivals. They are winning 
enormous contracts by excelling 
in million-mile tests. 


Mitler Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Fabrics 


The Contest Winners 
California Branches: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Market and Van Ness Avenue 


OAKLAND 
2316 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
1233-35 South Hope Street 


Individual records have made 
them, perhaps, the most talked- 
about tires in America. 


The demand in six years has 
increased ten-fold. Last year 
alone the increase was $11,000,000. 


See What You Get 


Put a Miller Tire opposite the 
tire you use. Compare the mileage. 
You may be wrong in your ideas 
of what modern tires should do. 


If you buy a 
new car, ask for 
Miller Tires. 
Twenty mak- 
ers now supply 
them without 
extracost. Then 
watch them, 
and let your 
odometer fig-- 
ures tell you 
what tire to getk. 
next. 





Tread Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with suc- 
tion cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in 
dirt. 








THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Gearea-tu-the-Road 
Tires —Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as Hospitals. 
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New York City. 

Dear Fditor: 

HE flowers that bloom in the 

spring plus the flowers that never 

bloomed on land or water have a 

great deal todo with the new hats. 
Hats made entirely of flowers or hats gay 
with floral wreaths or nosegays are seen 
wherever women of fashion foregather. 
Hats with the tops made entirely of deep, 
rich purple violets or of white violets with 
yellow centers and purple stripes in the 
petals are the favorites in Paris and lose 
not one whit of their charm by being 
transferred to Fifth Avenue. The hats 
not flower-bedecked are gay in color— 
red hats—all shades of red, from the deep 
stain of the American beauty to the light 
red which is clear and harmonizes with 
almost any color of costume, and not 
forgetting the lovely Algerian red which 
is the perfect red to top a navy blue or 
black frock. ‘There is an entirely new 
color in millinery, crevette, which is the 
French for “little lobster,” and a little 
lobster is an adorable shade of pink close 
akin to our shrimp, and now you can 
visualize this new and delightful color— 
a deep rich pink with a dash of yellow in 
the undertones. It is especially good 
for sports hats and when worn with a 
camel-colored sweater it has just the right 
color value. 

As the season advances and town life 
palls upon one, and the resort season gets 
under way, the big transparent 
hats of hair braid, garlanded 
with flowers, will accompany 
the lingerie or organdie gowns. 
These hats are bigger than 
ever before, casting flittering 
shadows across the wearer’s 
face and giving the effect of airy 
coolness. 

Straw cloths and straw rib- 
bons are smart for tailored and 
sports hats and are manipulated 
in many clever ways. 

Fashion turns the clock back 
to the 80’s and pauses in the 
midst of this rather pictorial 
period for the inspiration for 
some charming frocks, thus 
proving that art is perpetual 
rather than fleeting. 

A Paris couturier was the first 
to introduce 1885 fashions, and 
he has really taken some very 
good ideas from the quaint 
bustled and tight basqued dresses 
of that time. One model is of 
black taffeta embroidered all 
overin bouquets of bright flow- 
ers, made with a shirred, pointed 
basque, but it is the skirt thatis 
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so intriguing; it is tight and narrow and 
pulled out in the back in two soft, pointed 
puffs, thus making the bustle—a bustle 
with all the charm of olden times and all 
the graciousness of line required by the 
modern woman. 

Another Parisian arbiter of fashion 
makes a dress which portrays its 1885 
origin. The little shirred bodice is of 
black taffeta; there are no sleeves at all, 
just perky shoulder caps with bows of the 
taffeta. There is an overskirt of white 
net embroidered in bright colored garden 
flowers. It is draped in the back to form 
a bustle, but a bustle subtle of line and 
deliciously soft in its bouffancy. 

While these 1885 fashions will influence 
the midsummer vogue, they will not pre- 
dominate. Just what influence will lead 
is a debatable question. The greatest 
latitude is given, but I still hold firm to 
my first conviction, that the couturiers 
may dip into this period, take a bit from 
that influence, journey to the Far East or 
go globe trotting to Africa for a line, the 
swirl of a drapery or a color, but when it 
comes to the styles really settling down 
to something definite, we shall see the 
wide skirt and indicated waist line. 

Taffeta is still in the ascendency for 
frocks, and never have so many unusual 
things been done with taffeta as one sees 


this season. To begin with, the taffeta 


is different; it has lost its crispness, its 
outstanding qualities, and is now as soft 
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as chiffon. 
broideries are the favored ornatures. 
There is a new blouse to be worn with 


Ruchings, plaitings and em- 


the much liked Eton suits. The neck 
line is rather high and round, finished off 
with a boyish Eton collar, frilled with a 
narrow plaiting. This plaiting extends a 
short distance down the front, making 
a double frill. These are the only 
blouses which may be worn to advantage 
with the Eton suit. 

The wool jersey blouses made much 
like a “middy” embroidered with silk, 
wool or raffia, worn with a plaited plaid 
skirt, are good for golfing or tennis and 
are most practical and becoming. 

Tweed suits are seen everywhere. No 
longer must the honest and sturdy tweeds 
be worn only in country lanes; one meets 
them on the avenue, and they are giving 
a good account of themselves in smartness 
as well as in sterling worth. Lovat green, 
the green beloved by English sportsmen 
and sportswomen, is the favored shade, 
but all the heather tones—those indistinct 
but harmonious colors which one sees on 
a mountain side—are also liked. 

England stands godmother for a 
new sports skirt, rough-surfaced tweed 
trimmed by fraying out the edges of the 
panels, belt and pockets. 

The long knitted capes with brushed 
Angora collars are more fashionable now 
than they were last summer. White is 
most wanted, but the high colors are also 

seen, 

Taffeta is being used for even- 
ing cape-wraps. I have seen 
some quaint effects with quillings 
and old-fashioned trimming ar- 
rangements. [heshot taffetas are 
much employed for this purpose. 
One model had a high-standing 
capuchon collar trimmed round 
and round with tiny mink tails 
and fastened in front with two 
big cut steel buttons. 

Paris is ‘“‘ciering’”’ everything 
she touches. Having tired of 

\ ciere in millinery, she applies 
this glistening, but softly glis- 
tening, effect to all kinds of 
materials. Linen takes it per- 
\ fectly, so does chiffon. I saw a 
i] stunning tailleur with collar and 
A cuffs of ciered linen and a won- 
derful blouse of ciered chiffon, 
/ the blouse being a dull Egyp- 

tian blue in color, deftly and 


=A lightly embroidered in white—a 


4 flat, nondescript pattern which 
blended without giving a sharp 
contrast. 

I saw a most unusual and 
charming frock at the matinée 
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recently. The skirt was of navy blue 
“cheruit” twill, a narrow affair with 
hemmed edges coming together at each 
side, from hem to waist-line, over an 
insert of French blue crépe Georgette. 
The skirt extended a few inches above 
the waist line, which was girdled with 
a narrow tailored belt of the material, 
ornamented front and back with 
oriental-looking metal squares. The 
Waist was of white net embroidered all 
over with old blue beads and gold threads, 
and in the back the material extended to 
the neck line. The effect was that of a 
wool frock but it had the summer-time 
coolness of crépe Georgette. 

The shops abound in white sales. 
Clouds of billowy white lingerie are tossed 
upon tables for the June brides, and the 
June bride of 1920, if she is ultra- 
fashionable, will hark back to the fine 
lingerie of her mother’s day, the daintiest 
of batiste and the finest of linen, rather 
than the silken fabrics used by last June’s 
brides. A new color has been introduced 
in “undies,” a deep, warm pink, evidently 
intended to wear under the rosy-red 
Swiss or organdie frocks which sound the 
last note for midsummer styles. They 
have an ingratiating charm and are 
included in many a June bride’s trousseau 
and debutante’s midsummer wardrobe. 

And while we are speaking of organdie 
Tho feciwes Besaio-B Voll Cabinct HM “— and Swiss frocks, arriving by every French 
which contain the exquisite Bonnie 2 “a a boat are most delectable lingerie frocks, 

and I predict that they will be the style 
successes of the summer season. There 
is something so crisp, so fresh and so 
youthful about them, be there a woman 
with feminine soul so dead who will not 
acclaim their advent with joy? 

The voiles, batistes and handkerchief 
linens are dyed wonderful colors, so one 
may have these lingerie frocks in many 
different colors and they will prove to be 
the perfect frocks for week-end house 








parties. 
pe Footwear is receiving more and more 
rnd aerer ar ety er el attention. There are only two kinds of 
Hair Nets in triangular envelopes really smart sports shoes—the white 


trimmed with black or the all white. 
Sandals are the latest whim but oxfords 
are the favorites. The evening footwear 
is very gay. The front parts and heels 
‘of the newest evening slippers are made 
Secale” 5 prodocts of cloth of gold, silver or metal brocade, 
Sees wmtel i . | the backs of colored satin to match the 
Display--in drug and SF i — gown—rather daring, but the effect is 
in. La O good. Brown pumps worn with very 

/ ‘ thin brown stockings to match are stylish, 
and the French pumps with a_ piece 
extended up the back and a strap en- 
circling the ankle are chic for tailored 
wear. The Grecian effect sandals are 


* , ' 4 worn for afternoon. If you own a pair 
Corinne Griffith “a Ye. ; of satin dancing slippers, the ones with 
F s A ~ td ribbons crossing and recrossing and tied 
amous ocreen Actress P i round the ankles, you can bring them up 


to the last clock tick in style by sewing 
jet beads down the center of the ankle 


appearing in one of her recent . 
successes in which she wears a te, ribbons. Distinctive? Yes. Charming? 


Decidedly so. The stubby-toed, short 
vamp French shoes have all the ayes in 
Fashion’s Court. 

At last, the American woman_ has 
adopted the chestnut colored hosiery of 
the Parisian. Chestnut color does not 


onnteY3 VEIL iE 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE Mma fi 
? AY page Y age , mean the color of the ripened nut, but 
“Just lip iton: a) the soft, flat gray tone, between taupe 
and tan, of the chestnut wood. Chestnut 
hosiery worn with black pumps is quite 
stunning. Tue FasuHIonisv. 
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The Miles of 
Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 70) 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! 


STANFORD! 
Hoarse, exhausted with shouting yet 
shouting still, intoxicated with the 


crowd’s intoxication, he marched with | 
the fellows down the hills and into Market | 


Street after the game. 
theirs, the world was theirs, the universe 
was theirs. Fourteen to ten, for Stanford! 

Dinner in a restaurant rocking with 
noise; “The Spider and the Fly” at the 
Bush Street Theatre; then the special 
train at midnight, along with the happy 
team. Five dollars nearly gone, careful 
little figures in the account book. But it 
was worth it. Glory, it was worth it! 

That day was the emotional climax 
of his first year at Stanford. Next 
month came the victory in the first game 
of baseball and the gleeful nightgown 
parade that celebrated it, a ghostly drill 
of triumph over the road to Palo Alto, 
now becoming a town. He wasonly mildly 
interested. ‘The real concern of life lay in 
the chance of going to Arkansas with oneof 
the older men and getting work on the Sur- 
vey, for all it would mean to him in expe- 
rience and money. Commencement week 
arrived, an occasion of interest for the 
handful of Seniors from other colleges, 
taking their degrees from the new uni- 
versity, but of little importance to the 
Freshman hordes, headed for home. He 
had passed with flying colors in all the 
subjects he cared about, but English was 
left to drag behind him through another 
year. And now the Arkansas dream 
was coming true and he was off to work 
in geology and to be paid for it! 


The Jolly Sophomore 


At five o’clock on a cloudy afternoon 
six months later he laid down the little 
hammer with which he had been driving 
neat rows of pins into a block of wood, 
straightened his bent shoulders and sighed. 
The big room in the geology building was 
already dark, only his shaded light 
poured a pool of radiance on his table; 
the others had gone. It was time to get 
home to supper and geology text-books. 

He put away neatly the boxes of pins, 
the hammer, the piece of wood almost 
covered with a corrugated surface of steel 
points. “Tomorrow he could begin filling 
them in with clay. He’d been pretty 
lucky, getting that Arkansas relief-map 
job. There were advantages to being 
poor. ‘Take Kimball, now; Kimball was 
as good in geology as he was, but Kim- 
ball’s father had money. Kimball hadn’t 
got that chance to work all summer in 
\rkansas. Valuable experience it had 
been, too. 
taught him while it fed him! 


A drizzling rain was beginning to dim | . 
S g 


and soften the lights of the Quad, making 
them misty yellow globes. Long silvery 


The town was | 





Pretty soft, getting a job that | 


streaks of light lay on the shining black | 


pavements under the arches. 
rapidly, head bent, in that fast tireless 
stride that left behind him any man that 
tried to keep up with his hill-walks. The 


He walked | 
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The “Silent Partner’ of Big Business 


‘TWO me, Dear, those flowers are a very real incentive to effort. 
* Like baby’s smile—like thetouchof your hand—they steady 
me in every crisis, and encourage me to higher aims.” 


He was a big man. Big enough to know that success 
is largely a matter of surroundings. And fresh flowers 
are as much a part of his desk equipment as his favorite 
pen or his telephone. 


To-day in the high places of business—-in the cheer- 
ful, well-kept home—on the attractive, perfectly ap- 
pointed table-and between friends, where words 
would fail—Flowers breathe forth their fragrant mes- 
sages of tenderness, inspiration and cheer. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States and 
Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


The florist displaying the “Say it with Flowers” emblem is a 
member of the Society of American Florists, which gives him 
advantages that enable him to serve you best. 


“Whose Birthday 
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glimmering windows of Encina faded into 
the darkness behind him as he swung 
down the long drive toward Palo Alto. 

In twelve months the wheat field by thx 
railroad tracks had become a !ittle town, a 
scattered group of new houses connected 
by muddy roads ard wandering narrow 
sidewalks. He lived there now, in 
Romero Hall, a furnished house rented 
and man: ae | cooperatively. Returning 
to Stanford that fall to find the cooking 
no better and the price raised te $28.50 a 
month, he had quietly helped to organize 
this boarding place. 


Battles 

The boys were already eating in the 
dining-room. He flung his cap at the 
hall rack, ran a hand through his hair and 

| slipped irco his place. 
‘Then, his abstemious meal finished, he 
| sid aw ay from the table and leaned back 
quietly for a little amusement. He knew 
the idiosyncracies of that Romero crowd, 
held together by the one common need 
of comfortable living outside Encina. 
Nothing was more fun than to get them 
started by a word or two and then sit back 
and listen. ‘Tonight he used the English 
| poets for his purpose. Kipling had his 
| champions immediately and his detractors 
| who offered other Britishers in his place. 
| 


‘ 
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The debate waxed hot; chairs tipped over 

as men jumped to their feet in excited 
| clamor. Then Bert rose andina grudged 
silence asked them solemnly: 
| “Boys, why don’t you read some real 
| poetry made in America? Riley, Walt 
| Whitman, Joaquin Miller? America 
| don’t have to go to England for poets. 
| We beat the English in poetry just as we 

| beat ’em in government and beat ’em in 
fight—” 
| He went down under the rush, four 
| mad red-faced champions of English 
poetry on top of him. But valiantly he 
defended himself with good American 
punches, and what did a few broken dishes 
and chairs matter? Gee, it was great to 
be alive, to be alive and a Sophomore in 
Stanford. 

Grinning, he emerged from the scrap. 
The fellows liked him, when they thought 
of him at all. He picked up a chair or 
‘two, went into the hallway and pulled on 
his cap. Upstairs there was a sound of 
feet, slamming doors, running water. 
One of the English champions was dress- 
ing to go to a dance. Bert would have 
liked to dance, but his very muscles 
balked at attempting it. Collins came 
through the hallway, clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Going to help me_ tackle 
those bills tonight? They’re in one holy 
mess. Somehow I can't make _ those 
wholesalers total up their statements or 
send ’em on time, and there’s two crates 
of festive eggs I’ve got to chase down be- 
fore I die.”’ 

“Sure I will,” he replied. “I’ve got to 
see a man on laundry business now, but 
V’ll be right back.” 

But he did not come back until nearly 
ten and he was covered with mud and 
shavings and shaking with silent laughter. 

Good Lord, Bert! What’s been the 
row?” Sam Collins gazed at him across 
a table littered with papers. 

He brushed the shavings from his coat 
with a hasty hand and slid into a chair. 
“Freshmen trying to tie up the whole 
pioneer class. Great scrap. I just hap- 
pened along in time—” 
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The Ideal Hose 


For Your Lawn 


Working on your lawn, you will feel a special satis- 
faction in sucha capable aid as Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose. 

Firm, smooth, light, easily handled and quick-drying, 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is exactly suited to your 
demands. 

Against the commonest menace to the life of lawn 
hose—pbursts due to kinking— Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose is secure, because it is non-kinking by nature. 
Pull a length of it out of a coil and see for yourself. 
Further, Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is especially re- 
sistive to abrasion, and this is an important factor in 
its notably longer life, for lawn hose gets fairly rough 
usage in contact with house corners, curbs and walks. 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose is unusually durable be- 
cause like all Goodyear products, it is exactly designed 
to its purpose and carefully built with the uniform 
quality that protects our good name. 






















Goodyear Wing foot Hose is obtainable in what- 
ever lengths you may require. Good hardware 
dealers in your town can supply you with it 







THE GoopyEAR Tire & RuBBER CoMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Intand-equipped engine 
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Soot collected on 
this plug because of 
an over-rich mixture 


Inland Piston Rings 
prevent “gumming”’ 
of spark plugs 


If your car is Inland-equipped, you have only to 
look at the spark plugs to find out how well the 
Inlands are performing their duty in the workings 
of your engine. 
A thin, reddish coating on the porcelain of the 
plug denotes but one thing——perfect combustion. 
Because Inlands are proof against all leakage ex- 
cept that which results from scored cylinders, there 
is rarely a black, greasy gum from the leakage of oil. 
If there is a dry, flaky soot on the end of the plug, 
the cause is likely an over-rich mixture. But this 
is quite different from the trouble-making gum 
formed by oil. 
Inland Piston Rings keep the oil away from the 
spark plugs because they form a snug, tight con- 
tact between the piston and the cylinder wall. 
Since they are cut like a spiral, they have all the 
tension of a powerful spring. Hence, they readily 
uncoil and fill up the depressions in cylinders that 
are ‘‘out of round.” 
And their one-piece construction leaves no open- 
ing that oil can pass through. The seal is perfect 
without loophole or gap. 
If your spark plugs indicate the need of better 
piston rings, have Inlands installed at the first 
opportunity. 


Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


Collins leaned back and _ listened. 


Several years older than Bert, he too was 
working his way through college—he 
sold school supplies. It was easy to be 
natural and chummy with men like him. 
He understood a fellow. He didn’t go in 
for dancing or girls, either; he had a good 
hard grip on life. It was those facile, 
light-hearted, easy-going fellows that 
made the old inhibitions close upon a man 
like a shell. Sam Collins was as easy to 
get along with as a professor. 

Dr. Branner, now—he was like an old 
friend. And the new Professor J. P. 
Smith, who had come on to Stanford to 
teach paleontology—he was a good chum 
on a camping trip. They had had good 
fun and learned a lot, too, on the trip to 
Pescadero in search of fossil shells; 
another expedition, this time to Ocean 
View, was already planned. Professors 
and men like Collins and Kimball were 
interested in the things that interested 
him, their minds ran in the same channels. 
Just the same, he was missing something 
by not being a better mixer; a man ought 
to be able to get both sides of college life. 


In Politics 

His Junior year began in mourning. 
Senator Stanford was dead. He had 
died during the summer, his going casting 
a gloom over the early vacation months 
during which the relief map of Arkansas 
was finished and clouding the joyful 
news that it had received a prize at the 
Chicago Fair. The summer had struggled 
under the blight of the panic of ’93. 
Nineteen banks had failed in three days 
in Oregon; Uncle John Minthorn had 
been ruined. It was not a happy vacation, 
though Bert had found some interesting 
tertiary specimens in the Oregon moun- 
tains and sent down to the University a 
collection of fossils found on the Astoria 
trail of the Wilkes expedition of the ’30s. 

He opened the year with fifteen hours 
credits for summer work in_ geology. 
The panic had not touched his little 
inheritance, guarded faithfully by Laurie 
Tatum, but only a couple of hundred 
dollars remained of it. However, the 
state of Arkansas had paid him well for 
his work on the survey, and Dr. Branner 


‘ promised him jobs in the laboratory. 


The new blacksmith shop had opened, 
too, offering a fascinating knowledge of 
metals and tools. “Dad” Peterson, silent 
and absorbed as himself, gazed at his 
first efforts from beneath bushy eyebrows 
and offered one warning. 

“There’s no use working nine hours at 
this, Hoover. I can’t give credits for 
more than three hours.” ” 

“Well, Dad, I'll just credit myself with 
the other six,” he replied cheerfully. 
After that the shop was his. He could 
use the treasured lathe whenever he 
wanted it; he was freely allowed expensive 
metals with which to work when the 
supply ran short and other students, 
driven to foraging for them, brought from 
the ranch blacksmith bitter complaints 
that steel and iron mysteriously vanished 
if he so much as laid them down. 


Politics was in the air that year. The 
Stanford spirit was becoming coherent. 
It expressed itself suddenly in a con- 
sciousness on the part of the “barbs,” 
the non-fraternity element, that the 
fraternity groups were acting for them- 
selves rather than for Stanford as a 
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The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run’ 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” isa 


slogan that is almost as old as 
the history of tires. It grew out 
of the performance of Good- 
rich Tires on bicycles, and it 
grew into the dependability of 
Goodrich rubber products of 
all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It 
is a plain statement of fact. It is 
really a mirroring of the con- 
fidence placed in Goodrich 
products by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


ideals, the policies, the prin- 
ciples of Goodrich. 

It means “the long run” of good 
faith and good will—the steady 
building up of a confidence in 
the minds of the users, which is 
the greatest asset a manufacturer 
can have. 


That is how Goodrich trans- 
lates this slogan into terms of 
longest average wear, utmost 
dependability and known 
quality in all kinds of rubber 
products. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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GOOD ® LUCK 


RUBBERS 
have made“Cold Pack” canning safe 


Twelve years ago we made the firs; GOOD LUCK rubbers. 
The step was largely an experiment. Jar ring standards were 
very low. We wanted to see what the public reaction would 
be on a rubber far above the prevailing quality. 

We showed them to the trade. They were pronounced 
too good—too high in price—no demand for such good rings. 
Nevertheless, we began to make them and some were sold. 
We believed in them, and believed in their future. 

Then came the “cold pack” process. You know the rest. 
Everywhere housekeepers began demanding better and better 
rubbers—and then the GOOD LUCK ring came into its own. 

One of the leading canning demonstrators, who was among 
the first in the field when the Government began to teach 
“cold pack” canning, said to us recently: 

“We could never have carricd out our early canning 
programs in the face of all the difficulties that 
confronted us without GOOD LUCK rubbers. 
The rubber ring was the one item of equipment 
universally poor in quality. The GOOD LUCK 
was the one ring we could always rely upon.” 


Only recently a case was called to our 
attention where a jar of mustard pickles 


GOOD I.UCK rubbers have made home 


canning safe. They have eliminated the 


biggest risk from the “cold pack” pro- containing acid (vinegar) and oil, two 
cess because they can be boiled for natural enemies of rubber, was opened 


after being sealed for eleven years with 
a GOOD LUCK ring (one of the first 
ever made) and the contents found as 
fresh and piquant as the day they were 
sealed in the jar. 


three, four or five hours as the case re- 
quires without “bulging” or “blowing 
out’—and they will keep contents of 
jars sealed air tight without shrink- 
ing or cracking for years and years— 
almost indefinitely. 

GOOD LUCK rubbers are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal and otber fruit jars 


13c per dozen—2 dozen for 25c 


Send 2c stamp for our booklet, “Cold Pack Canning.” If your grocer doesn’t keep GOOD 
LUCK rubbers, send 13c for sample dozen or 25c for 2 dozen to be mailed with the book 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., 26 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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whole. The barbs were growing re\o- 
lutionary. 
“That ‘Psi’ is spelled wrong,” said Bert 


Hoover, lounging one night in Sam 
Collins’ room. “It ought to be spelled 
s-I-g-h.” 

“Yeh? Why so, Hoover?” 


“Because, like Alexander the Great, 
they sigh because there are no more jobs 
or ofhces to conquer.” 

Collins looked up from his book. This 
matter of fraternity dominance had 
engaged his attention for some time. 

“Hoover,” he said, “how do you feei 
about this thing? Are you against a man 
simply because he’s a frat man?” 

Bert took his feet from the table and 
sat up. “No,” he said intensely. “‘It 
isn’t that. I’m against any man, frat or 
barb, who puts his own crowd ahead of 
the college. I’m for the man, not for the 
bunch he belongs to. Look at the way 
things stand here. It isn’t the fitness of a 
man for the job, it isn’t even a matter of 
reward for services. It’s simply to 
boost some fraternity by taking every- 
thing in sight. What we need is a spirit 
of service to the whole student body. 
I’m against the fraternities simply be- 
cause they use their organization to keep 
the mass of the students from getting a 
fair shake.” 

“Hoover! Come in to the fight.” 


“All right, I will.” 
Getting Into the Game 


Of course, his lack of personal popular- 
ity was a drawback to a political career. 
He would have to break down the shell 
that had grown so hard round him in 
Oregon, get out of it somehow. He was 
going every Sunday now to the informal 
evenings at Dr. Branner’s and getting 
along very well, prodding himself out of 
his habit of silence, helping to pass the 
steaming cups of chocolate that Mrs. 
Branner_ poured. He tried a few dance- 
steps with the boys in the parlor at Encina 
and grinned cheerfully when bystanders 
kidded him. “I think it is good for a 
man to be a mixer,” he said. 

The spring was coming. Another year 
and he would be leaving Stanford. Now 
for the big fight, the election of student- 
body officers for his senior year. Big 
projects were afoot; big plans worked out 
in the conferences of the barb leaders. 
He was one of them now, a man to be 
reckoned with in Stanford politics. He 
worked with Zion on the new constitution; 
his suggestions were heard with respect, 
discussed, accepted. There must be an 
entire reorganization of University affairs; 
the creation of a new Executive Com- 
mittee of the seollons body with full 
control over all the funds received from 
student activities. The treasurer of thi 
Executive Committee must be given ful! 
control of the whole athletic activity- 
yes, and all shows and enterprises unde: 
the Stanford name—and he must be held 
responsible for it all—with acting mana- 
gers under him.” 

“Hoover, you’re the man for the job.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that, 
Hinsdale.” 

Yet his heart had leaped. A_ bi: 
opportunity! To be the man to pull al! 
that college world together, to organize it, 
put it on a solid basis, leave it as a monu- 
ment behind him when he left Stanford. 
His big chance to distinguish himself as « 
Stanford man. But there were man 
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What ts 
Happiness? 











ORE than anything—it is health, the heri- 

tage of nature. Strong men and women can 

smile at the trials of life, for they have the strength 
and stamina to weather reverses and win to success. 


It is impossible to estimate how much the bicycle 
has contributed to the happiness of America. It is 
the ‘‘Open Sesame”’ toa world of healthful delights. 
It is the magic tonic that has built the foundations 
of health and character for millions. It is the 
most pleasant form of exhilarating exercise. 


Thousands of men and women ride bicycles for 
convenience, pleasure, health and economy. 


To own a bicyle is the one big desire in the 
heart of every girl and boy. It means the most 
perfect of all happiness to them. Be happy— 
Ride a Bicycle See your dealer today. 
CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC. 


35 Warren Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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things to be considered. ‘The barbs must 
put up a man who could be elected, too. 
He was not very popular. ‘The boys had 
a certain confidence in him, no doubt; 
they knew from the laundry business that 
he could handle accounts. He was 
treasurer of the class right then, but that 
amounted to little. Could he swing a 
winning vote for a big job? ~The “Camp” 
would be for him—fifty or sixty men, 
solid barb, inhabiting the makeshift 
buildings deserted by the workmen, 
cooking their own food, washing their 
own clothes, many of them the brightest 
minds in college. He was at home in 
that crowd; in many ways they were his 
kind of men. “Hoover can ame the 
Camp,” Hinsdale and Collins agreed. 
But there was Roble Hall, the frats, the 
musical and literary crowds, the athletic 
group. He had no influence in any of 
them. It was up to his friends. If 
Collins, Hinsdale, Ray Wilbur, urged him 
to run, offered their support, he would 
| have enough backing to risk making the 
| fight. There was no need for false 
modesty; he knew he could do the job 
well if he got it. 

| “We want you, Hoover,” they urged. 





“You're absolutely the man for the place.” 

He hesitated, rattling the keys in his 

pocket. “Well, see here. If I’m going to 

run, there must be aclause written into the 

new constitution providing that the job 

| doesn’t carry any salary with it until the 
second year.” 


A Candidate for Office 


He was in it then, in it with every 
| ounce of his energy and enthusiasm. Let 
the lectures go. Laboratory work could 
wait. He already had credits ahead. As 
for English 1B, time enough later to worry 
about that. He was rounding up support 
for the new constitution, buttonholing 
men in corners of the Quad, routing out 
groups at Encina and getting them over 
to the meetings in the Chapel. The 
constitution was put through. 

Then the fight for the election. Mass 
meetings. Parades. Demonstrations in 
front of Encina, in front of Roble; 
Hinsdale making speeches. Hurriedly 

‘called conferences of the inner circle at 
midnight in Collins’ room. Rumors 
| flying like wildfire over the campus, 
skillfully fought with back-fire of other 
rumors. Under the arches of the Quad 
and down the road to Mayfeld in the soft 
April night the wild campaign yell: 
Rah! Rah! Rix! 
Hinsdale! Hoover! Hicks! 
Barbs on top 
And the frats in a fix! 





) TheVacuum Cup Tread is GUARANTEED 
snot to skid on wet, slippery pavements 











At five o’clock of election day the vote 
was announced. President: no election. 
Treasurer: no election. Football man- 
ager: no election. Never had there been 


Absolutely }@% | 
Prevents © | so many votes polled; never had a contest 
a S )~36sh|sCcbeen so close. 
Write for this free booklet fe | In his room at Encina they waited for 
It tells how you can rid your | a ‘ | the dinner gong. It was a stern con- 
item ge acreage he erntge oe Wherever youheartheclick | sultation, a determined gathering to- 


carrying, damage-causing, food- | : of a well kept gun you will 4 


usually find Nyoil, the clean- gether of forces, a canvass of possibilities, 


destroying pests. 
Rough-On-Rats is economical, : 7 est, smoothest, most reliable [Mf vote by vote. 





eas — < J ° t 
S— SE crs nee gee, Coe “We're in for a real fight now. Let’s 
E. 5. WHILS. Cree Wits any climate, is odorless and | get this thing in shape.” Hoover sat at 
ches a hardware or sporting goods | the table, sheets of paper before him, 

By tomas ae eee - | pencil in hand. Every vote will count 

Wm, F.Nyes New Bodford Mass Q and we can’t waste our energies. W ilbur, 

Aoi can you get that young Freshie Smith? 


“Give him to Hinsdale. He’s a queener, 
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THE present vogue for table cookery is specially 
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adapted to Sunset Land and most summer-time meals 
should be prepared at the table—on the porch or in the coolest 
room. It’s fascinatingly simple and lends zest— 


Your porch perhaps offers a 
splendid view of the foothills— 
or of the sea—or the golf links. 


And it’s cooler there in the even- 
ing, under the roses. 


So, when John telephones that 
he’s bringing an old friend 
to dine you decide to do the 
honors differently, to make John 
proud of his up-to-date home. 


Therefore— 


— we'll have our shortcake and coffee 
on the porch 

— and I'll bake the cake right on the 
table in Ovenette! 


First, I’ll make a biscuit dough 
and bake it in Ovenette, over the 
Grill, in a regular round tin. 


I'll have my berries all ready in 
that pretty yellow bowl. 


Then, when the cake is done Ill 
split it, butter and add the berries. 
And I always have such good 
luck baking in Ovenette! 


Oh, yes, and as soon as the cake 
is baked I'll put the plug in the 
percolator. When the cake is 
finished the coffee will be perked. 


John, you're due for a lovely 
shortcake, and your friend— 


Fact is, the Grill will broil chops and brown potatoes or any two 


such operations at the same time. 


Ovenette will bake anything (even 


a chicken) to perfection. Let your Edison dealer show you. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Ontario, California 


Atlanta 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 





EDISON 
NEWS NOTES 


When American homes secured their light 
from candles and sperm oil the annual cost 
was about $22.00 for the light of 5 candles 5 


hours each night. 



















Kerosene a little later afforded 50% more 
light at the same cost. 






At the present time the average home requires 
18 times as much light as a century ago and 
the cost per unit is about 3% what it was then. 








For one cent, in the average American com- 
munity we now purchase enough electricity to 
operate a 40-watt Mazda lamp for 5 hours. 







Enough electricity to do an ironing for a 
small family, with an electric flat-iron, now 


costs ten cents. 









When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough elec- 
trical outlets are provided so you can freely 
use electrical household appliances. 






For the convenience of our customers 


we maintain the following 


Service Stations: 
Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 412% Stark St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake St. 
Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 
Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 
New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 
Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 
San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 


Ontario, California 
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he’s gone on a girl who wants to get into 
the Thetas. Hinsdale’ $ got a wire through 
there. Who's next?’ 

Methodically he went through the 
lists, discussing, comparing notes, jotting 
down memoranda of characters, private 
histories, secretly nursed ambitions. 
‘And there are men in this university 
reading mere books to learn psychology!” 


The Vote Getters 

A feverish week, in which he slept 
little and ate less. But he never needed 
food or rest when he was. working. 
Electioneering all day for Hinsdale and 
Hicks. Nightly conferences, names 
checked off, lists revised. At two o’clock 
on the last morning, ‘‘Well, it looks as 
though we'll pull it through this time.” 

Again the Qu: id was alive with voters, 
a crowd round the polls, a steadily mov- 
ing line past them. On the outskirts, in 
the corners, backing doubtful ones 
against the sandstone walls, arguing, 
browbeating, sternly holding up wobbling 
backbones, marshalling the squads of 
Three H. votes, he worked without pause. 
The vote was incredibly large. Not a 
matriculated soul had been overlooked. 
In the laboratories, the corridors, the 
library, heelers were routing out the 
indifferent, the political slackers. Mes- 
sengers rushed on bicycles to furnished 
rooms in Palo Alto and dragged digs 
from their text-books. 

The polls closed. The count ended. 
Silence fell over the waiting crowds. 
But he knew the result before it was read. 

Hinsdale, 380; Magee, 274. 
Hoover, 370; Grosh, 282. 
Hicks, 375; Kessinger, 285. 

The Three H’s had won. In Encina 
that night there was a great celebration. 
The jubilant proponents of the three 
winners were crowded together so thick 
that when the champions appeared they 
had to be passed over the heads of the 
crowd to a place near the window to make 
their speeches. With a box of cigars in 
each hand, the Treasurer-elect made this 
triumphal flight through the air. 

Rah! Rah! Rix! 

Hinsdale! Hoover! Hicks! 
Barbs on top 

And the frats in a fix! 

His election speech was brief. He 
ended it with a request for another yell, 
though he did not say why he called for 
it. Altogether now: 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! 
Stanford! 


He returned to college late the next 

fall, missing four weeks of his last winter 
in Stanford. How quickly the golden 
years had gone! Only eight months left. 
From the pine forests and rocky peaks of 
the Sierras his thought had leaped long- 
ingly toward that missed opening day. 
But the summer had given him a great 
opportunity—United States Geological 
Survey work under W aldemar Lindgren, 
a fine man, a big man in geology. The 
work has been fascinating, Lindgren had 
been inspiring. He had stayed until the 
survey closed for the winter. 

Now he summarized his assets and 
liabilities, getting ready for the last eight 
months he had ieft. Laurie Tatum’s 
final payment, ninety dollars, wiped out 
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Her Bridal “Day 


ET its associations cluster about 
the La Tausca wedding neck- 
lace, of French origin, symbolizing 


all that beauty and purity imply. 
The Bridal Tribute Supreme! 
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Mirabelle Pearls — A beautiful Cynthea 
quality necklace, in a charming grey velvet, 
white satin lined cabinet. 18" length $25. 
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Wherever You Travel This 
Summer Carry American [F 
Express Travelers Cheques 


In Europe carry the new Sterling and French Franc Travel- 
ers Cheques. For the protection of travelers in 
Europe against unscrupulous money changers and e 
fluctuating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques which can be cashed in 
Great Britain and France at face value less a nomi- 


nal stamp tax. e 
Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten-Pound 8 
amounts. French Franc Cheques are issued in 
denominations of 200 and 400 Francs. 
You May Purchase These Cheques 
2 # 
At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars at 
the current rate of exchange plus the usual com- Y 
mission, and thus insure the value of your American 
money in foreignlands before you start overseas. 
Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, the new Ster- 
ling and French Franc Cheques are self-identifying. 
* 


In the United States, Canada, Alaska, Central and e 
South America, the West Indies, and the Orient Carry 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 


This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 
and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are & 
superior to any other form of travel funds. You 
sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 
when you cash them. Identification such as is 
required to cash personal checks is not essential— 


your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents . 
for each one hundred dollars. . 
For Large Amounts Carry 
American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute for 
Travelers Cheques, but rather to supplement them. 
e 


American Express Travelers Letters of Credit are 
issued to travelers who wish to carry larger sums than ° 
they care to have in the form of Travelers Cheques. 


The American Express Travel Department 


With branch offices and connections around the world, can a 
take care of all your travel requirements to any 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





























his inheritance. With his summer earr 
ings he had just enough to get hin 
through till spring, so that was off hi 
mind. He had got an additional eigh: 
hours credits in geology for summer work. 

He registered light: four hours in 
geology, two in chemistry, four i 
elementary German. ‘Then he plunged 
into the real job,'the big job of organizing, 
coordinating, pulling together and setting 
on a firm basis the affairs of the Studeni 


Body. 
Reorganization 


“T’ve got forty varieties of rows on my 
hands,’ he said, running his hands 
through his hair before plunging them 
firmly into those pockets that were his 
refuge in moments of thought. “Our 
athletics are in one holy mess. Worse 
than I imagined.” 

His first move was to install a voucher 
system of accounting for expenditures, a 
system he had learned from the U. S. 
Geological Survey. It was simple, com- 
pact and leak-tight. Howls arose from 
captains, coaches, football heroes. 

His popularity was not growing, but 
respect for him increased. He went down 
expense accounts with a merciless pencil. 
Not friendship nor influence nor pleading 
stayed its ruthless point. He invaded 
training quarters in the Gym and over- 
hauled supplies, checked them up, cut out 
waste. 

The task absorbed him. The only 
class work that he still pursued with 
enthusiasm was geology, and there was 
an added reason now for that. His first 
day in the laboratory that year had 
introduced him to a young Freshman, a 
genuine sort of a girl with no nonsense 
about her, who seemed to have a real 
enthusiasm for the work. He had never 
cared much for girls; Roble Hall had 
never heard the sound of his mandolin 
through the twilight, nor had he been seen 
wandering beneath the moonlit arches 
of the Quad with a white blouse beside 
him. He thought of girls as he did of 
men; they were citizens of Stanford as 
they had been citizens of the Quaker 


| villages of his childhood. There had been 


' times when he grinned at their bloomers, 


at their preposterously wide sleeves and 
tight-laced waists. He had watched with . 
amusement their campaigns to capture 
the attention of football heroes and 
opular queeners, and he had longed to 
« able to help a few in a brave fight to 
get through Stanford against heavy odds. 
But he hadn’t bothered about them much. 
The next Saturday, as senior in‘ charge 
of the expedition, he took out a crowd for 
a geological survey of the hills. Usually 
the girls did not come, as the pace was 
pretty strenuous for them. They went 
with parties especially arranged for them. 
But here was Lou Henry, matter-of-fact 
and pleasant, in sturdy walking shoes, a 
short skirt and a sweater. There was a 
red bow under the broad white collar of 
her blouse, and a little cap on her head. 
Her presence made rather for con- 
straint at first. A girl always did. 
Introduced an alien element, somehow, 
into the free-and-easy companionship of 
himself and men like Wilson and Mitchell, 
who forgot everything else in_ their 
absorption in rock-formations. 
They crossed the wide waste spaces of 
the campus where the old paddocks had 
been, and came to the- ranch fence. 
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se 1 Dignificd Cross in 
ORock of C Iqcs Cranite 





There is always a note of appeal in, and 
reverence for, the Cross, which tells its 
significant story by the emblems carved on 
its surface. 


These emblems when carved in ROCK of 
AGES GRANITE, the distinctive fine- 
grained and permanent granite of Barre, 
Vermont, will tell to all generations their 
own sacred story of love and sacrifice. 





When ordering your memorial, specify 
ROCK of AGES GRANITE, and ask for the 
certificate. 


Wrile for booklet of illustrations 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Quarriers of 







Quarries at 








Rock or AGES 
GRANITE 


Sarre, Vermont, 





the granite center of 
the world 








Refer to Dept. B 
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| Should he climb to the top of it and he!» 
her from there, or get over on the oth: 

side and lift her down? Annoyin 

business, a girl’s climbing a fence; the 

made such a fuss about it. But it was 
built too low for her to crawl under. 


What a Girl! 

“Miss Henry—” said he politely, 
offering his hand. But she had not seen 
it. She had laid her own palm on th: 
top board and lightly, in.a quite matter- 
of-fact manner, had vaulted the fence. 
She was going on, blithely unconscious of 
the profound sensation behind _ her. 
Never before had anyone vaulted fences 
on these expeditions. Could he do it: 
He had to do it. Let himself be beaten 
byagirl? Impossible! But what depths 
of chagrin if he tried, and failed! 

The thing was over in a moment. 
He put his hand on the fence, drew a deep 
breath and went safely over. One by 
one behind him the others followed like 
sheep. Lou Henry, scanning the hillside, 
remained oblivious. It seemed that she 
always vaulted fences and expected others 
to do the same. What a girl! 

The atmosphere of awed respect that 


; | surrounded her became a friendly com- 


radeship before the group turned home- 
ward under the sunset-colored sky. She 
was so matter-of-fact, so friendly, that 
she no longer seemed a girl on their hands. 
Yet she was not in the least masculine. 
Nothing rough-and-ready about _ her. 
Not a person to take liberties with. A 
self-respecting, clear-eyed, dauntless sort 
of comrade. A thoroughly good fellow. 
You could depend on a girl like that. 

“Lou Henry’s all right,” they said in 
their rooms at Encina. He said nothing, 
but the thought ran on in his mind, 
| paralleling the stream of his work as 
| the harassed manager of the Student 
Body’s affairs. 

At the end of the semester he was 
conditioned in chemistry and he had 
flunked in German. English 1B still 
| hung about his neck relentlessly. He 
| registered for nineteen hours and faced 
them under the pressure of spring 
activities. The days went past like the 
‘rise and dip of telegraph wires beside an 
express train. ‘There was so much to do, 
and so little time in which to do it. The 
weeks were hurling him forward to the 
day when Stanford and all that it meant 
would be behind him. The last of his 
money was going, but he could not waste 
time in earning more. He could do that 
later. Now he wanted all the Stanford 
that he could get—friendly talks with Dr. 
Branner, hours with the boys he cared 
for, walks in the hills with ee Henry, 
evenings at concerts in the old Chapel. 
She went with him to one. 

“One of the most beautiful and most 
realistic pieces of music I ever heard is 
the first movement in Peer Gynt,” he 
wrote next day to an eastern’cousin. “I 
think you would like it very much. | 
think it is grand. Let me know if you do 
not have it. I could send you the music 
so easily.” 

Letter writing was not easy for him; 
spelling was outrageous to a logical mind. 
Hang it! There was still English 1B to 
make up! He stared a moment at the 
| note-paper, took a fresh penful of ink and 
continued: 

“T do not agree that culture can not be 
expressed for want of wealth. In fact ] 
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Aunt Belle is a real person and 


that is her real name. 
baby doctor says she 


A great 
knows 


more about babies than a lot 
of physicians do. Write to her 
about your baby. 


Baby's 
Chauffeur 


Dear ALICE: 


If you won’t misunder- 
stand me, I think you 
overdo your devotion to 
baby, wheeling the car- 
riage up and down the 
Park by the hour. It really 
is neither necessary nor 
wise. 


For the first year, any- 
way, Baby will be per- 
fectly satisfied if you will 
place the carriage on the quiet back porch or anywhere in 
the open air, with a few toys hanging from the top to play 
with after his nap when he is taking his bouncing exercises. 
Put off as long as you can introducing Baby to automobiles 
and street sights and noises. It is better for his nervous 
system and saves you a lot of trouble. 


He will be on the streets soon enough 
in all conscience. Anyway it isn’t excite- 
ment that Baby craves. He'll be happy and 
good just as long as he is comfortable. A 
change of diapers is more welcome than a 
change of scenery. Plenty of talcum on 
little chafed legs will still his cries more 
quickly than jolting him over curbs. 

You can see from the familiar blue can that I mean 


Mennen Borated Talcum. When mothers ask me about 
Mennen’s, I just say that it is safe. 





Of course anyone who has used it at all knows that 
it is wonderfully soothing to irritated skin, but what 
gives me such absolute confidence in its purity is the fact that for over forty years 
a majority of mothers, doctors and nurses have sworn by Mennen Borated. 
That must mean that the formula is absolutely right—just enough boric acid and 
other medicinal agents and not too much of anything. 


through this hot weather 
It makes even tight corsets feel like 


Incidentally, I use it myself. I couldn’t live 
without a talcum shower after my bath. 


a Greek dancer’s costume. < 
Lovingly, 


BELLE. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, f.J. U.S.A. 
Laboratories: Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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believe the exhibition of wealth is—’ 
He stopped again and gazed out at ths 
campus. A crowd went singing, arm ir 
arm, down the road to Mayfeld’s con- 
vivial bar-rooms. A group of girls wen 
by on bicycles. He grinned and resumed 
his writing. 

“The exhibition of wealth is an insul; 
to good taste—just like bloomers. Wha 
do you think, I have just seen four go 
past my window.” 


The Beginning of the End 


The Last Week was close upon the 
Pioneers. As by a miracle, the millstone 
of English 1B had fallen from his neck. 
Professor Smith had had a sudden idea. 

“Here, Hoover; stop worrying about 
English. Take this paper you handed 
in to me last month, fix the spelling, and 
get attention on the strength of it. It 
proves you can express yourself well in 
written English, if that’s what they’re 
alter. 

Now that pestiferous thing was behind 
him. Yet life was not unclouded these 
last sweet days of May. There were 
tears behind the gaiety of those final days 
under the old arches of the Quad. A 
double melancholy hung about them, 
sadness for those who were departing and 


| sadness for the loved university. The 
| suit brought by the government against 


the Stanford estate was reaching the end 
of their last hope; the life of their univer- 
sity hung now upon the final decision 
soon to be given by the Supreme Court. 
It might be that the Pioneers, the first 
four-year class to go out into the world 
from those doors, would be the last. 

It was good, though, to have the 
approval of men like Dr. Jordan and Dr. 
Branner and Mr. Lindgren, friends like 
Kimball and ‘Collins and Wilbur and 
Wilson. He had done a good job; it was 
something to remember when he was 
with Lou Henry. He might not be able 
to lend her a Varsity sweater honored by 
great deeds on an embattled field, but he 
was the man who managed the man who 
did lend it to her. Lou Henry was 


| linked in his mind with Stanford; it was 





there he had met and grown to know her, 


,and his fear for Stanford’s threatened 


future was double-edged; he wanted to 
think of her there when he was gone. 
Leaving Stanford so soon. Reaching 
the end of the long purpose to have a 
university education. Letting go finally 
the slender hold of his father’s hand, 
stretched beyond the grave to help him. 
Absolutely on his own now. His pockets 


| quite empty and nothing in his hands but 


his A. B. degree in geology and the offer 
of a temporary job with Lindgren. Not 
that he was afraid; he would pull through 
somehow. He would not have sold the 
work of that last year in Stanford for any 
money. Still, there was the Senior Ball, 
and he wanted to go. Well, he could 
borrow the money he needed. 


“Then You'll Remember Me” 


He danced with Lou Henry in the 
Gym where pepper boughs and bamboo 
screened the apparatus along the wall. 
They met again the next evening in the 
old Quad where for the last time the 
Pioneers were together. The Quad was 
rimmed with rosy lanterns under the deep 
blue sky, little balloons of colored light 
swayed among the palms. Tomorrow 
morning in the big Gymnasium beneath 
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the wilted pepper boughs | he would stand up 
to take from Dr. Jordan’s hand the honor 
of his A. B. degree. “lomorrow he would 
go to fight for his place in the world out- 
side. Tonight was his farewell to Stan- 
ford. 

All the faces he knew were there, com- 
ing and going in the circling crowd whose 


feet sounded upon the asphalt. Upon 
a screen against the eastern tower, a 
magic lantern cast colored pictures. The 


soft music of the band, rising toward the 
stars, shed upon them like dew a sensation 
of sadness, of immeasurable regrets and 
longing. 


“The days of auld Lang Syne, my dear, 
The days of auld Lang Syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For the days of auld Lang Syne. 


9? 


Lou Henry, the Freshman, in her white 
dress, walked through the rosy-lighted 
arches, listening to a song that had so 
little: meaning for her heart. Life in 
Stanford was beginning for her. ‘Three 
years were before her there, while he was 
going out to—who knew what he could 
make of those three years? 

Views of the college buildings now 
appeared on the screen. The music had 
changed its key, the clear-throated horns 
were singing, “hen you’ll remember me.” 

“Will you!” 

“Will I—? 

The words choked a little. 
remember me?” 

Her eyes were quite clear and frank, 
meeting his. ‘‘Of course I shall remember 
you.” It was all he could ask or she 
could promise. The untried years were 
before them both. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Lassa of the 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 32) 


“Will you 





with the out-herd, under our people, and 
are almost worshipped. No white ele- 
phant may be made to labor. If he 
wishes to It 1s pe rmitted.” 

By now the advancing group was close 
enough so that Kingdon could see and 
admire the discipline of the warriors of 
the wedge who, in a living V, surrounded 
the royal elephant. The wedge was com- 
posed of tall, lithe men, their sparkling 
golden-hued mail rippling, their krisses 
flashing as they executed several move- 
ments of some manual of arms. Their 
aurum-colored helmets shone in marked 
contrast to their lustrous white hair that 
hung down about their heads, closely 
trimmed over forehead and ears, drawn 
back with gay ribbons. Their feet, in 
their black-soled sandals, seemed fairly 
to grip the ground, so firmly did they step. 

‘As fine a body of troops as I ever saw,” 
commended Kingdon. 

“Yes; that is the palace guard, under 
Masewn, whois called the ‘Incorruptible,’” 
Lassa informed him. “They and _ the 
Silvers, under Prince Amphulia, are the 
picked meg of the whole military force 
of Elephahta. You should see the drill 
of thég flying blades, as done by the 
Silvers! And for discipline the Pearl 
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Grays, under Archallos, are not much 
inferior.” 

“What is the drill of the flying blades?” 

“T will tell you some time—see, the 
curtain of the royal howdah is_ being 
lifted!” 

At once the officer of the Queen’s 
guards called an order. Wancheelah 
repeated it, and his clouted spearmen, 
with a skill that surprised Kingdon, 
stiffened into lines that became a wedge 
as well formed as was that of the royal 
guards. 


Y now the points of the two wedges 

touched and at another order from 
Masewn the wedges stopped, opened 
out fan-wise and the two wedges became 
a hollow oblong. Now a third order 
sent the kris of each guard flashing, hilts 
breast-high, in salute, and the spears of 
the elephant clan were grounded, leaving 
their gleaming points on a level with the 
line of kris-tips. Thus the two elephants 
stood facing each other, hedged in by a 
living wall of armed men. 

A silken ladder was let down from the 
Queen’s howdah. Masewn entered the 
human oblong, bent over and offered his 
broad back at the ladder’s base. The 
Queen’s maid ran lightly down the ladder, 
stepped from the man’s back to the ground. 
She spoke to Wancheelah and he in turn 
spoke to Lassa. Kingdon could see that 
the talk concerned him. He _ looked 
inquiringly at Lassa. 


“You are to go to the ground,” she | 


said, a shade of anxiety in her tones. 
“It seems the Queen was on an outing 


trip and so the runner did not have to go | 


to Goa to reach her. She would never 
come out especially to see you—” 

A sharp, dominant phrase from the 
Queen’s howdah cut the girl’s explanation 
short. 

“She is angry because I have spoken 
to you,” Lassa whispered; “go down 
quickly; please the Queen, if you can, 
and show no interest in me. It will 
make it easier for me. And easier for 
you to help me leave here—” 

“And you,’ he whispered, making 
ready to alight, “are you safe for the 
pre sent! 

“Her order does not include me. Never 


mind that; go down quietly; accept what- | 


ever comes,” she advised hurriedly, 
touching one of his hands on the howdah’s 
edge as he swung himself over and grasped 
Kiang Chang’s upraised trunk. 

He swung down, landing erect, his hand | 
raised in salute. From an eye-corner he | 
saw that Lassa had let down the curtain 
of her howdah. The Queen’s maid 
motioned to Kingdon to mount the 
ladder to the Queen’s howdah. He 
climbed to the ladder’s top and paused. 
A hand pink and white, with nails that 
were as lustrous as polished coral, was 
held out to him. He divined that he 
was expected to kiss it, which he did. 
As he bent over he had a glimpse of the 
Queen’s face, a face of unusual beauty, 
of dusk and old-rose, full lipped, pouting; 
dark eyes that were glorious, melting; a 
brow that was high, white. Kingdon 
judged her to be not more than twenty- 
eight years old. 

The Queen spoke, her voice a full- 
toned contralto, with a hint of imperious- 
ness. Kingdon indicated that he did not 
understand. She motioned him down 
and he stepped to the ground, relieved 
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| to think that perhaps all had gone well, 
for the present at least. 

But no sooner were his feet on the 
ground than the Queen signaled to her 
maid to mount. 

Then the Queen, after conferring with 
the maid for a few seconds, gave an order. 
At once it was repeated to Wancheelah 
who, with a sweep of his arm, threw up 
the curtains of the howdah on old 
Kiang Chang, revealing Lassa, who now 
became the center of all eyes. 

The Queen pointed at the girl, who 
held herself very erect with a certain air 
of defiance. Kingdon swept his eyes 
toward the elephant clansmen. He saw 
that, in spite of their firm discipline, 
their eyes were roving, their glances angry. 

The Queen voiced a command; Wan- 
cheelah saluted with uplifted ankus and 
closed the howdah’s curtain. ‘The spear- 
men and the guards pivoted back, reform- 
ing the two wedges, each enclosing its 
elephant. Ata sharp order from Masewn, 
repeated by Wancheelah, the wedges’ 
lines melted to reform so that their 
bases were reversed. The point of the 
elephant clan’s wedge pointed north 
again; that of the Queen’s guards south. 
And Kingdon, still before the Queen’s 
elephant, cut off from Lassa by two rows 
of armed men, saw old Kiang Chang 
wheel, face about to the north. The huge 
white tusker was bearing Lassa away. 

The Queen’s elephant began to pace 
toward the city. Kingdon, with Masewn 
at his side behind the elephant, fell into 
step. 

Although he had not understood the 
ruler’s command, he feared for Lassa. 
He knew that for some reason his 
riding with the girl had aroused the 
anger of the Queen of Elephanta. 


CHAPTER VI 
INSIDE THE WALLS 
HREE hours’ march brought captors 

and captive to the great wall of the 
city, built of immense blocks of hewn 
black stone with delicate marbled trace- 
ries through it. The upper course was 
of pure white marble, brilliant in the sun- 
light. 

, A throbbing sound pulsed from the top 
of the wall, and Kingdon recognized the 
rumble of huge kettle-drums. At this 
sound the krisses of the wedge-men went 
ap and the great gates swung open. Now 
they were in a wide street. The one- 
story buildings bordering it were all made 
of the same beautiful black-veined stone 
with their cornices and upper tiers of 
white marble, and the effect of this color 
scheme bewildered Kingdon at first. 
Below, the rays of the sun seemed swal- 
lowed in the cool shades of the stone work, 
but on high the white tops of the struc- 
tures were dazzling with an almost 
unearthly splendor. 

Many spectators viewed the Queen’s re- 
turn. The men, Kingdon noted, were tall, 
handsome. He wondered at the smooth- 





ness of their faces, for none wore beards. 
The women were a bit above medium 
height, well formed, and were clad in 
loose shimmery gowns of purest. silk. 
The men were clad in long gray robes, 
and both men and women wore sandals. 
| Mingling with the. true White-Haired 


| People were many others who had not 


Some had white hair and 
some had white brows 
More than these details 


white hair. 
dark brows, 


and dark hair. 
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Kingdon had no time to discern before 
they arrived at a great building which 
he knew to be the palace. 

The elephant stopped facing a wide 
doorway, the Queen descended and 
entered, after which two guardsmen, at a 
word from Masewn, led Kingdon into the 
palace. After traversing several pas- 
sages Kingdon was brought to a charming 
room, where the guards left him. Then 
a curtain was swept aside and Queen 
Karapathos entered. 

“Welcome to Goa, O Stranger,” she 
said in English. Kingdon blinked; the 
words were a surprise to him. 

“Thank you, O Queen Karapathos,” 
he answered with a bow, “both for your 
words and for using a tongue I can under- 
stand.” 

“Are you from a distant land?” she 
asked, moving to a teakwood bench over 
which was thrown a cheetah skin and 
indicating that he too was to be seated. 

“From very far,” he replied; ‘from 
America.” 

Her dark expressive eyes studied him 
with a look that was frankly admiring. 
“America! We took a Chinese coolie 
on a raid once, during the reign of one 
of the former rulers. The coolie told of 
having been to a land called America. 
He had been lost off a great sailing boat 
and was making his way back to his home 
overland when he was captured and 
brought to Elephanta. But he escaped. 
He was the only captive who ever left 
the valley by the secret way.’ 

Ah! ‘There was a secret way, as Lassa 
had thought! Kingdon hid his interest 
in this, hoping to learn more. He 
did not tell the Queen that it was that 
Chinaman’s story, picked up in Yunnan- 
fu, that had decided him to search for the 
mysterious vale of Elephanta. 

“Do all men of your land wear beards?” 
the Queen asked suddenly. ‘‘Few of our 
people have hair enough on their faces 
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faculties of higher institutions are studying in our’ tj | | North America agent. That depe nds, O Queen Karapathos. 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for) | Special policy covering Salesmen’s Samples. “Ty pon w hat?’ 

t ‘ 





they are constantly recommending our courses. “y. aaa Majesty’ a commands; you are 


ublish The Writer's Library, mes; des 1 | 

te, ~eep ter se Rirally aint Insurance Company mistress of Elephanta. Of course I 
n Besides our paleo se Aide we offer a LJ e should want to return to my own country; 
is of North America it is only natural. In the meantime, O 

PHILADELPHIA Queen, I am yours to command.” 

At re lee: 
es ae ens > hol =™ Dept. C She flashed him a look that puzzled 
4 e « 1 1 ‘ 

esraaneneo ist scones 0 oe VG 7/7 | | Agents everywhere Capital $4,000,000 Kingdon. In it he seemed to see warmth, 
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ov Skinner 
Pump 


MIGHTY power is contained within the three 
a | cylinders of the Skinner Pump; a power that 
a enables you to pump as easily against 90 pounds 
pressure as against 10 pounds; a power that is de- 
livered entirely on the downstroke; power that is 
found in no other pump, because the Skinner is the 
only pump of its kind—its construction is patented. 


e 
ty. 





































The Skinner Pump has three cylinders, one tele- 
scoping the ‘other. You can’t see them but they are 

— » there, and they are very much in 
= evidence when the pump is in action. 


This Pump Does the 
Work—Not You 


The Skinner forces a great, big compressed 
charge of air into the tire on every DOW N- 
STROKE. And, while one cylinder is dis- 
charging this compressed air, two cylinders 
are being refilled, ready for the next down- 
stroke, so that the entire working stroke of 
this pump comes when you can put the weight 
of your body into the push. You simply “lay 
on it” going down and “take it easy” com- 
ing up. 

That’s why the Skinner inflates a tire so 
quickly; that is why it works as easily against 
90 pounds pressure as against 10 pounds; 
that is why you can inflate a tire without 
stopping and with so little effort. 





The Skinner Pump is simplicity itself—will 
last for years without attention of any sort. 


Length, 24 inches 
Handsomely nickel plated Get one for your car today; be prepared for 
Price $5 
Equipped with Thumblock 
Connection 25c extra 


Prices higher in Canada Ask your dealer. 


any emergency. 


DEALERS: Take advantage of our big Also manufacturers of the E-Z Quick 
advertising campaign for the Skinner Single Cylinder Pumps, Mayo No. 8 Air 
Pump. Write today for our proposition, Compressor, Mayo Electric Garage Pump, 
giving name of your jobber. Silver Giant Grease Gun, etc. 
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Mayo-Skinner Mig.Co. "chicagein. 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago 

) Pittsburg, Kan. 
San Francisco 
Chattanooga 


St. Louis New York 
Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
Salt Lake City Joplin 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Scene in one of the Hercul 
aS Powder Cc 


e houses 


ym pan y’e packin rT 


The Dynamite 
Maker and the Food 


Supply 


The dynamite maker’s service to all of us 
does not consist solely of placing explosives 
in the hands of the miner for the produc- 
tion of our coal and metals. The labor of 
these men in the Hercules plants is also 
closely connected with the most funda- 
mental of all industries—agriculture. Their 
work helps to provide the food that nour- 
ishes us. 


With the increase in the country’s popula- 
tion, new agricultural lands are required to 
sustain it, and these are being secured by 
reclaiming our vast areas of stump and 
swamp land. Hercules Dynamite is being 
used extensively in developing these sources 
of food supply that have hitherto lain dor- 
mant and unproductive. 


The sixty million acres of swamp land in 
this country—now a menace to public 
health—await the product of the dynamite 
maker to transfer them into fertile, pro- 
ductive farms. It has been stated by Gov- 
ernment authorities that one man with 
dynamite can dig as much ditch as six men 
with picks and shovels. 


In many sections of the country, our Agri- 
cultural Service Men are demonstrating the 
use of explosives to land owners and con- 
tractors. If you desire further information 
write the Agricultural Department of the 
Company at Wilmington, Delaware. ‘Pro- 
gressive Cultivation,” a 68-page booklet, 
gives full information about the use of ex- 
plosives for agricultural purposes. 





Wilmington, Del. 
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interest, as well as calculating coolnes>. 
For a moment her eyes held his, then s! 
turned quickly away and clapped hr 
hands. A tall handsome man clad in 
silvery mail stood in the doorway. | 
Queen voiced a few commands to this 
warrior, whom Kingdon judged to ! 
about thirty years old and of a superior 
rank. He wore no arms save a kris with 
a finely chased sheath and haft. 

“Go with him,” the Queen directed. 

Kingdon kissed her hand and _ joined 
the man at the door. Then the Quee: 
said: 

“Your conductor is Amphulia, Princ 
of Elephanta, O Stranger.” 


ve 


HE big man made no attempt to con 
verse as the two walked down sever: 


passageways. They passed men and 
women, who saluted the Prince respect- 
fully. ‘They entered a room and _ the 


Prince indicated a table on which lay 
a complete set of the light chain-like mail 
of the country. It, like Amphulia’s, had 
a silvery sheen, was seemingly delicat 
but strong in reality. New black leathe: 
sandals were on the floor and clothing 
like that worn by the Queen’s wedge-men 
was there to go under the mail. 

There was also a silver helmet that 
shone brightly and a beautifully worked 
belt in silver and jade, but without 
weapons. On the floor stood a huge 
earthenware basin filled with water, and 
towels were near at hand. 

Amphulia standing at the door watched 
Kingdon bathe and when he was about 
to don the new apparel the Prince stepped 
to his side and tapped Kingdon’s muscular 
arm, at the same time flexing his own 
powerful muscles. Kingdon understood 
this to mean that the big man was pleased 
at the bodily perfection of the stranger. 
Then the Prince helped him into the 
armor, which Kingdon was surprised to 
find both light and comfortable. Con- 
scious that he was not looking his worst, 
and not now regretting his beard, Kingdon 
accompanied the Prince back to the room 
where the Queen was. 

The two men stood side by side facing 
the Queen, who said something to the 


‘ Prince and then in English murmured to 


Kingdon: 

“Stand back to back.” The men took 
their places. “The Prince is slightly 
shorter than you, O Stranger,” she told 
Kingdon in rapid English, “but we must 
not let him know, for he takes pride in 
being the tallest man in Elephanta.” 

Then at a word from the Queen the 
Prince turned and extended his hand. 
As their hands met the Prince spoke and 
the Queen translated his words. 

“Amphulia says, O Stranger, that you 
and he together could hold a narrow way 
against many—if you can use weapons. 

“That I can, and it would give me 
pleasure to guard a narrow way with such 
a brave man,” Kingdon said heartily. 

The Queen repeated this to Amphulia, 
who beamed, and the American knew that 
he had sown the seeds of a friendship with 
this Prince of Elephanta. 

“And now,” the Queen ordered, 
with the Prince. Either he or one of his 
men will act as your guide until you know 
the ways of the palace and the cit: 
When you have vane us for a time ap 
decide what you wish to do here, come 10 
me. Remember that I always wish you 


well.” 
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Road Bumps Seem “Rolled Out” 


By Wonderful 


HE, new Overland Sedan rides 
withexceptional comfort even on 
rough roads. 
smoothed out. This wonderful com- 
fort is due to old principles newly 
applied in the radical Trip/ex Springs. 


Bumps seem to be 


Exceptional riding qualities com- 
bine with light weight toeffect unusual 
economy in fuel and tires. Longer life 
and lower upkeep cost are possible 


Triplex Springs 


because Trip/ex Springs shield car and 
mechanism from the usual wear. 
This trim, handsomely finished 
Four-Door Sedan is furnished and 
equipped with more than usual com- 
pleteness, from Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting to rain-vision windshield. 
Soft, deep upholstery, dome light, ad 


justable windows and curtains lend 


it the final touches of smartness. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Willys-Overland Pacific Co., Main Office, San Francisco 
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Comfort in the home is an essential to good living. A cool 


house in summer is as necessa ry as a warm one in winter 














A Real Fan 


at a popular price— 





a Y 7 Kg e 99 Y ? . 
“G-K Whiz” (a General Electric Product) 
POPULAR member of the G-E electric convenience line is 
the low-priced G-E Whiz fan. It is a one-speed, nine-inch, 
four-blade fan finished attractively in olive green enamel. 
You can have cool breezes in your home this summer—just say 
“G-E Whiz’ to any electrical dealer. 
Pacifie Coast Distributor: 
Pactric STaTes ELectrric COMPANY 
Los Angeles Oakland Portland San Francisco 
Seattle Spokane 


mGE electric 





32B-49 









conveniences 


old and installed by electrical contractor-dealers 
—ae&ECTRIC COMPANY 
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“And if while here I can serve you, O 
(Gueen,” said Kingdon, purposely taking 

e position that he expected to be per- 
mitted to leave the valley later, “com- 
mand me.” 

He bent over her hand. A glance aside 
is he was straightening up showed him 
\mphulia watching—not with pleasure. 
He recalled that the Prince was one of the 
ivowed candidates for the hand of the 
Queen, and he resolved to find a way to 
disarm any suspicions of his intentions 
that the Prince might have. 

“TI thank you for your interest,” the 
Queen said, “‘and remember that I like 
big strong men about me.” 

“The Queen does?”’ Kingdon ventured. 

She flashed a single glance of her 
glorious eyes at him. ‘“‘And the woman 
as well, Kingdon.” 

Kingdon was led by the Prince through 
numerous passageways to an outer door 
that faced the north. Amphulia paused 
here and pointed. They looked across 
an immense open space formed by mas- 
sive walls on the east and west, by the 
palace itself on the south and by three 
extensive but rather low buildings at the 
northern end, built of the dark stone with 
upper courses of white. 

Kingdon saw that there were two gates 
of heaviest timber in the west wall. 
Midway between the two walls, at the 
end nearest the palace, was a reviewing 
stand connected with the palace’s princi- 
pal story by a stone bridge of strong 
graceful design. The low buildings in 
the distance Kingdon was to learn were 
the two principal armories of the capital, 
one for each of the crack military units, 
with the royal elephant stables between. 
The one at the northwest corner was the 
armory of the Silvers, under Prince 
Amphulia; the one at the northeast 
corner housed the Pearl-Grays, under 
Prince Archallos. 

Kingdon = accompanied Amphulia 
through several streets to a little house 
set against a wall. The two friends 
entered, mounted some steps to the 
roof, climbed other steps and emerged 
upon the topmost white course of the 
great wall of Goa, not many paces distant 
from the gate through which Kingdon 
had entered the city not long before. 

The Prince clapped his hands and 
several servants appeared from a little 
house on the wall, bringing a table, two 
stools, and dishes of fragile and beautiful 
: glazed ware filled with food. During the 
meal each of the two men tried to teach 
the other his language by repeating the 
names of familiar objects. At the meal’s 
end each had a smattering of the other’s 
tongue and each had laughed at_ his 
; friend’s mistakes. But Kingdon, owing 
to his familiarity with Urdu, the great 
lingual solvent of the inner vastnesses of 
\sia, made the greater headway and 
began to grasp the form and structure of 
the language of Elephanta. A few more 
lessons and Kingdon felt that he would be 
able to make himself understood, and to 
understand. 

Their talk over, Amphulia bade King- 
don good-night and left him, after indi- 
cating that the little house on the city 
wall was to be his for the time at least. 


LS pad began a busy period for Kingdon. 
4% Prince Amphulia took him in charge, 
invited him on tours of Goa and the 
entire country. Loving adventure as the 
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BE tenpres are strange and out-of-the-way places 
in this world, but none of them is strange to 
*A.B.A.” Cheques—The Best Funds for Tra- 
velers. Wherever civilization has penetrated, 
these cheques have become a familiar medium of 
exchange and brought comfort and aid to thou- 


sands of tourists. 


OTELS, stores and transportation companies 
everywhere know and accept them, and 
those who use them are independent of banking 
hours, free from the annoyance of money exchange 
and protected from loss or theft. Your counter- 
signature, written in the presence of the acceptor, 
automatically identifies you. Without it the 
cheques are valueless. 


N denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 

Conveniently carried in a small, compact wal- 
let. Issued by the American Bankers Association 
composed of 20,000 leading American Banks 
and Trust Companies. 


“* « American 
— “A BA’ Bees, Cheques 


tthe BEST funds for travelers” 


For further particulars write 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


‘A:B:A’ CHEQUES GO ROUND THE WORLD 
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very breath of life, Kingdon welcom: 4 

DIPRRRRRI R RES ES RBA ASAE LE GD GGG AG AGUAS GAD LSE SS this opportunity to taste of such expr- 

riences as Elephanta had to offer. The 
time would come, he told himself, when 
a way would be discovered to rescue 
Lassa Orson. 

He made rapid progress in the language 
of Elephanta. Within a week he was 
able to talk fairly well with Amphuliz, 
who made small progress with English and 
finally gave it up. Amphulia had, as had 
the other nobles, a racing elephant, lean, 
swift, long of pace. Mounted on this elc- 
phant, in a specially-made closed howdabh, 
the two friends journeyed about Elephanta 

| attending to Amphulia’s duties, during 
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ey | which time Kingdon learned a great deal 
ei | about the country and its people. 

i The army, Kingdon learned, was 
i | founded on a system of tens, after the old 
wh | Mongol plan: the kratos of ten; the kradu 
% | or company of 100; the kratun or regiment 
| | 8 of 1000. There being no horses, all the 
wi | regulars were footmen save the few that 
4 ‘a | were trained to fight on elephants. In 
i | war the elephants generally were managed 
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by the Elephant Clan. 

Often when Amphulia was in the north- 
ern part of the valley Kingdon wanted to 
ask him to go a little out of his path of duty 
in the hope that he might encounter Lassa. 
But he feared a meeting because of the 
report that might reach the Queen, and 

| greatly as he desired to see the girl again, 
| 


QUALITY EVER MAINTAINED 


TIMES CHANGE BUT LEAVE 
UNCHANGED THE QUALITIES 
WHICH HAVE MADE BX.D. THE 
WORLD-WIDE STANDARD 
OF SUMMER COMFORT. 
NO UNDERWEAR IS BVD: WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE 


EX) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries) 


to learn of her safety and tell her of his, 
he dared not seek her out. 

During those first two months of his 
stay he surmised that he was undergoing a 
period of probation during which he was 
more or less under observation. He 

| guarded his tongue well, never once 
| mentioning the subject of his departure. 


_— one morning to seek Prince 
Amphulia and take his instructions 
| for the day, Kingdon found Charras, the 
| Queen’ S page, W aiting for him at his door. 
| The Queen’s message was that she 
TLL LAL ER EEL EREEEEREEEEEEE EE EEE, | desired his presence at the palace that 

morning at the hour of audience. King- 
| don accompanied the boy and soon he 
| stood in the room where he had last seen 
| the Queen. Daljai Graswn, the Queen’s 
, maid, drew him toward the end of the 
| room and stopped before one of the panels 
| of the wall. Fingering one of the 

ornaments in the carving, the panel 

turned back, revealing a stair-end. King- 

don followed the maid up the stair and 


| 

_ through a curtained recess into a small 

| room hung in rose-pink silk, where on an 

| ivory seat at the far end he saw the 
Queen. She smiled at him and the 


me warmth of it came to him like a benison. 
7e @) F i ; y Ly, What fate awaited him at her hands he 
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did not know, but such a smile could not 

mean that she was planning to harm him. 
Kingdon raised his hands in salute, 

following the etiquette of the land. 

The yom Come lN Ce coffee pack- “You are learning well our court’s graces, 


. Kingdon,” said the Queen in English. 
age keeps all goodness in Ingdon, 8% , g 
P 8 : I like to be at ease in whatever com- 





all badness out, and de- pany fate sends me, O Queen,” he 
livers to you the same replied steadily. | : 
splendid quality that Boe = _- armor and arms? 
has made White House “You would make a good warrior for 
offee famou an our fore-guard in_ battle,’ she said, 
ffee f s. 1-, 3-and fi d in battle,” sh id 


studying him. “Approach and sit with 
me, that we may talk at ease. We will 





‘Sub. packages only. Never in bulk. 


_-DWINELL- WRIGHT co., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO | cease to use your aw kward language and 
use that of Elephanta, which I am told 
| you have mastered.” 
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ane Properly used, electricity can serve you in more ways 


tag than any other single gift of civilization—at less cost 
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‘hong More R eceptacl es 


she Y ° 
that ee Mean More Conveniences 
ing- 
1 he 
seen 
en’s 
the 
nels 
the Enough receptacles, preferably double ones, properly 
anel placed, mean not only a degree of convenience and sat- 
=. isfaction far above the slight additional cost, but also the 
and possibility of higher rentals or easier sale. Insist on 
nall “Standard” G-E receptacles—the plugs now supplied on 
i practically all electric appliances will fit them. 
the Every room should have several of these “Standard” 
on. outlets and they should be placed for maximum con- 
he venience with respect to probable use. Consideration of 
not the likely position of furniture avoids awkward locations. 
= These “Standard” convenience receptacles are distrib- 
% uted on the Pacific Coast by Pacific States Electric Co. 


electric 
conveniences 


th SD (Sold and installed by electrical contractor-dealers 
z GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





ASEBOARD receptacles for attaching 

vacuum cleaners, fans, and other house- 

hold helps are frequently overlooked on the 
average wiring job. 
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The old French Opera House in New Orleans (recently 
burned) where Creole debutantes announced their formal 
debuts in society by appearing at the opera’s bril liant 
opening night. The Creolesareof purelre ind Spanish 
descentand have always maintained this « 
by their ancestors from the royal courts ¢ 
Spain 
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You, too, can have beautiful hair 


“La Creole” preparations keep hair youn? and beautiful 


Ls Le = 
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4 Don't tolerate the handicap Simple rules for lovely hair Use this better shampoo 
(| of gray hair The thin, lifeless, falling hair At regular intervals, every ten 
e ee aE which troubles many people 1S days or two weeks, the hair 
4 the handicap of gray hair easily prevented. Plain neglect is should be washed thoroughly with 
is on aoae see the most frequent cause. “La Creole” Liquid Shampoo. 
iy Neither is it necessary to resort The regular application two or Y ih ieee he — ea 
| to common dyes “La Creole” three times a week of a Creole” ou Riile instant y notice its 
fy Hair Dressing is a treatment for Hair Tonic will promote the vig- distinctive benefits due to its 
/ the gradual restoration of the orous, healthy condition of hair mentholized cocoanut oil base, an 
(y dark natural color and beauty to and scalp which is essential for @bsolutely different formula from 
Y hair that has grown gray, gray beautiful hair Improvement all others. This base is stand- 
lf streaked or faded It must not from its use is quickly noticeable ardized by our laboratory process 
be confused with common dyes Euresol, the principal ingredi- to insure a product of uniform 
It works no sudden changes ent of “La Creole” Hair Tosic. high quality. 
Three to six weeks’ treatment possesses distinguished endorse- The stimulating, cleansing de- 
/ is required to restore the natural ment. It is recognized by the light of “La Creole” Shampoo is 
’, color — lightest brown to deepest Council of the American Medical unique. It keeps glands and pores 
black—whatever the natural shade Association for its value in the open and glowing with vigorous 
was. Then an occasional applica treatment of dandruff and scalp health. It preserves the fine hair 
tion preserves the vigorous, healthy nditions. Authorities approve oils which make the hair soft, lus- 
( color permanently the use of “La Creole.” trous and beautiful. It puts hair 
“La Creole” makes hair soft and Rub “La Creole” into the scalp and scalp in ideal condition. 
f lovely. It cannot give a dyed look, with a rotary motion of the balls After its use added benefits fol- 
p nor stain the scalp and there is of the fingers. Scalp circulation low from the unfailing application 
lA nothing to wash or rub off. Re- is stimulated, the hair roots sup- of “LaCreole” HairTonic. Follow 
4 finement approves the use of “La plied with needed nourishment, these rules faithfully and notice 
V | Creole ” Guaranteed to bring back dandruff eliminated. A lustrous, the new beauty and vigor of your 
ids hair’s color—or money refunded. beautiful growth of hair results hair. “La Creole” Liquid Sham- 
Y Price per bottle, $1 Price per bottle, 75c =P, Price per bottle, 50c 
y Send coupon for interesting, booklet, ‘La Creole—Hair Beautiful.” Shows style of hair dress best suited for each type. 
\ All “La Creole” preparations are noted for their excellence. If your dealer can't supply you, send his name ‘ 
Ky and address; we will see that you are supplied. 
f LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, 260 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. , 

















La Creole Laboratories, 
260 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn, 
Please send booklet, ‘‘La Creole— 
Hair Beautiful,”’ teaching the hair 
dress becoming each individual. 
Name pace cicabanacesevunbeutssonsiocchichiaie 
Street sade suaatestiiasehiauieabenaeneanton 
City a State............ & 
SSE 
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could spend an hour or 

two in a vulcanizing shop 
—watch the tires coming in 
for repair with all their weak- 
nesses showing — talk to the 
shop manager away from the 
cheers of the tire salesmen— 


ik the average motorist 


He would see what comes 
of thinking too much in terms 
of “concessions” and “allow- 
ances.” 

* * * 


Concessions and allow- 
ances are what the irrespon- 
sible tire dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to con- 
vince a man that he will make 
good on a tire if it goes bad 
than to convince him that it 
won’t go bad. 
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Hereisa car that has run too close 
to the curb. Rubbing up against curbs 
will grind the rubber off the side of 
G tire, finally exposing the fabric to 
the action of sand ard water. 

A great many tires would lastlonger 
if their owners were only a little more 
careful not to scrape against curbs in 
stepping and starting. 














What practical motorists 
are looking for today is good 
tires—not tires that may have 
to be made good. 


And they are going more 
and more to the dealer whose 
business is based on quality 
instead of on chance. 


* * * 


The United States Rubber 
Company stands back of that 
kind of a dealer with all the 
tremendous resources at its 
command. 


It has staked a larger in- 
vestment on quality than any 
other rubber organization. Its 
first thought has always been 
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ty million tires for 1920 
What kind of tires 


are they 















of the tire user—putting his 
problem before the problem 
of markets. 


Every important advance 
in tire manufacture has come 
from the United States Rub- 
ber Company— the first 
straight-side automobile tire, 
the first pneumatic truck tire, 
the grainless rubber solid truck 
tire, for instance. 

The U. S. guarantee is for 
the life of the tire, and not for 
a limited mileage. 


* & * 


Nearly every man pays for 
U. S. tire quality, but he 
doesn’t always get it. 


If he did the country 
wouldn’t need forty million 


tires this year. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 


Factories 





US) 
«UD. 
The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 





Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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° | Kingdon sat down beside her. She | 
i Does Your Tobacco Sift | was silent for a few moments while her | 
toe traced patterns on the floor. She | 


Down into the Stem seemed to be hesitating to speak. 


“What do you think of our land?” she 
o 
of Your Pipe? asked finally. i | 
“Tt is a good land, Majesty. 
“Not in general; in particular,” she 


Edgeworth Tobacco goes out into the . 
wene on quickly. 


world to make its own friends. One of these 


recently sent us the following suggestion: “In what particular?” 
; “You have heard of our factions, King- 
Gentlemen: don.” 
Being an occasional smoker and on He hesitated. 
those occasions usually smoking your “Come, speak up; you have heard | 


tobacco, Lam writing to mention a point 
which might be used in your advertis 
ing to your advantage, Shih to my 
knowledge has appeared in none of your 
advertisements to date. 


the two factions, that of hasty, crafty 
\rchallos and that of brave, slow, polite 
\mphulia.”’ 

“Yes, Majesty.” 











our tobacco possesses the par icular “We » ren why no speak O 
Y tol I the particul: Well, then, hy t k out 
qui lity of not being rubbed too fine, as Seosseres’ wounds! Am I never to be 
a great many of the various br: ands of treated as a Woman, always asia Queen?” ae 
‘ ; ie ; is 
_ acco are, and this — d be ere at Kingdon waited. He wanted to learn e Fina ee 
se yr ‘ Ss V CxX- . ° . ~ y , — 
ing item, as a smoker inv% ria more of what was in her mind before the heauty of the perfect one— and stays on, 
pe rie ncees a gre “at de al of diffie ulty in aS: White, Pink, klesh, Cream and the New 
keeping the stem of his pipe clear and VRE, Op 7: ‘ me 
clean with the average tobaccos, which I am weary of these factional brawls, CARMEN 500 Everywhere 
/ : : : 2 “er eee q ws B Trial Ofier— Send 12c to cover 
practically always are drawn into and the Queen continued. The time draws Beemetanten |, poses. snd porting for pone 
ock up 1e stem. 1S is mere ya ear When mus nake a Gecision. é ks’ sD aoe 
block up the st Thi I ‘] n | | t mak lecision. In ' Powder a eee ae 
- . vade erred, 
point which I have noticed and hope short, the Queen of hlephanta must pick w STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
that it may be of use to you. a husband. And my choice is restricted 





to one of two. Pah! Any girl of the 
commonalty may drop a smile or use her 
eyes anywhere along the road and _ pick | 
| 
| 
! 





If your pipe clogs up_ too quickly, we 
believe you'll find that Mdgeworth will re- 
lieve you of one of the 
petty annoyances of 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff -- Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color an i 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 


out the man she wants; why can’t I?” 

smoking. “Then you care for neither!” Kingdon 
You are not likely | yentured. 

to become an Edge- “Care! For Archallos, squat, strong, 

worth fan simply wz craft V> with his sour looks a 


this account. You f é : 
ell want « ennking [hen for Amphulia, the handsomest 

















YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 





ie 
— a ‘th has the sage ‘ond — ; b; if wl BEAUTIFUL 
flavor am fragrance or him, fair, strong, Dig—a Ca who | ; 
perfectly match- | makes moon-eyes! Oh, if a man came | . EYEBROWS 
ing your individ- | wooing me—a man who could woo like | and LASHES 
ual taste. a man—woo the woman, not the Queen B They beauty, charm and ab 
thor : ¢ i ‘ 2 arm and ete 
Whether or not | She swayed close to him, her eyes fixed f) tractiveness.’ A litt 


Edgeworth will in 


on his. Yes, she was more woman than 
every way sult 


~hureandavadaal Queen now; he felt the intoxication of her 
he EE IS ee mood. She was glorious. But her mood 
cided only by changed; she rose and stood before him. 


applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and pecenote growth 
= of eyebrows and lashes, making 

them long, thick and lustrous, 













crt “ pas: ae ae @ Guaranteed ‘absolutely harmless. 
bringing you and | You are a good friend of Prince . F “thousands have been delighted with 
’ cs 2 | A the results taine y its use; w not 
Ndgeworth to- | Amphulia’s. you? Two alzes, SOc and $1.00. “at your dealers, or direct 
& t] ua , from us by ma lain cover, prepaid. Satisfaction assured 
gether. K in od ym m rdded. “A Laners refund a vord disapporntmenta with sia epson ce 
ry > iad ¥ ’ ans a - e full name ~ RC ' It's imitate 
Though Edgeworth doesn’t suit all Well then, when the opportunity LOUK FOR The Girl with the fone. It's on every box, 


as a ini Serna : cause : : MAYBELL LABORATORI 8! vd. 
smokers, it suits many—not just because | comes, tell him that—that the Queen is LABORATORIES, 4303.37 Grand Bivd.. CHICAGO 
it doesn’t clog up their pipes, but beeaus ” ° | 
stage + ke tol also a Woman ee = 
ibs also a pretty good smoking tobacco. | : > "7 . | 

Wi ihe ste he ned a ; \ tide of red suffused her face. She 

+ eyo 0 PY ° . 

Spy -nond us your nemo: end addiee turned and in a moment was gone. 
on a posteard, If you will add the name of ‘T) : : 
1 ; : ; () o . , , . 
the dealer to whom you ~— go for more in ph il N had long desired to witness 
case you like Mdge worth, ve would appre- ania drill of the Silver kratun, pick of 
EF a ET aN aad | all the soldiers of Elephanta. Although | 
We will despatch to you samples of | one of their number, he had not yet been 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and | present at the full drill and now came the 


Readv-Rubbed. spportunity of watching it. 


























Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat By now Kingdon fully appreciated the 
cakes and then sliced into thin, moist wa- | intense rivalry that existed between the 
fers. One slice rubbed for a second between | Silvers and the Pearl-Grays. It tainted 
the hands furnishes an average pipeful. most of the affairs throughout the whole 

Kdgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already | of the cliffewalled valley. When the | 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from | Silvers marched through the streets part 
the can into the bowl of your pipe. of the people cheered, part remained 

oth kinds pack nicely, light quickly, | gilent. When the Pearl-Gravs appeared 


and burn freely and evenly to the very bot- 
to f the pipe T l 
sa ade Se - lo be taken into either of these kratuns 
For the free samples which we would sin: tlden “onal f oe " 
was the ambition of every young man in 


like you to judge, address Larus & Brother Elen) t | ling hist h +t 
‘ “or < - ephanta oOo reee 2 Wg enoug 
Co., 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. I . i , 1ougn - 


in public, divided applause was theirs 








To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your | W#ttant such ambitions, and the members Velvet 

jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth of the two units partook deeply of the see ataglance \\: I Grip clasps 
; os . = ha > » 1@ “wrre 1° % 

Larus & Brother Company will gladly send. | hatred that existed between their respect- that quality is \\ ’ protect hosiery. 





ive leaders our first consider- For complete 
ation in making 


the Boston Garter. 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- F : tisfacti t 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug [he Silvers were in the midst of their oe ae 


Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price drill when Kingdon arrived at the foot of 0 etn 
you would pay the jobber. the reviewing stand on the drill ground. GEORGE FROST CO.,Makers, BOSTON 
Ihe picked thousand, following an & =) 
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A New Beauty Now Makes a Chalmers Doubly Charming 


The case for Chalmers has rested itself for 
several years on its power rhythm, its rare 
ability to utilize the last ounce of power 
nature stored away in gasoline, and to pro- 
vide gentle, steady power that was throbless. 

Now comes a new body—a new coach 
to make this car doubly charming. 

To see it is to want a Chalmers, for it 
is so simple in line, so engaging as a result 
of its simplicity. 

You can add the final touch to this choice 
if you will but ride in one a short distance. 
Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn, those two in- 


genious devices that fertile minds invented 
to “digest” the raw, inferior gasoline of the 
day, will win you. 

They wring out the power in the gasoline, 
feed each cylinder without favoritism, and 
supply a rhythm of action that is very en- 
gaging. Also they take out the uneven 
throb, and once you experience this sen- 
sation you, too, will say Chalmers is one 
of the few great cars of the world. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION 
EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHALMERS 


hi HOT SPOT | 
&? RAM’S-HORN 
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If washing your hair has been anunpleas- And 

coupon now, and learn how easy and after 
Well groomed men and women like Wild- Most 
lather cleanses so perfectly. prese 


Und 





This Shar 
is your 
traveler’s size 
bottle 


Wildroot 
Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
I enclose 10c. 
Please send me 
theTraveler’sSize 
Bottle of Wildroot 
Liquid Shampoo. 
If Iam not fully 
satisfied you agree to 
refund my money. 
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Gea agine 


shampooing 
just before 


a party! 


Wildroot liquid Shampoo 


at our risk 


We have a dainty traveler’s size bottle of | Their good taste is gratified by its delicate, 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo all ready to _ illusive fragrance—by the refreshing sense 
send to you. of cleanliness which it imparts. 


they are surprised and delighted to 


ant duty for you in the past, clip the find how easy it is to dress their hair 


washing with Wildroot Liquid 


delightful a shampoo can be. Shampoo. 


of all, they are pleased at the way 


root Liquid Shampoo because its creamy Wildroot Liquid Shampoo renews and 


rves the beauty of their hair. 


er our iron-clad guarantee of more-than- 


satisfaction—you can obtain Wildroot Liquid 


npoo or Wildroot Hair Tonic at any good 


rug store, barber or hair dresser. 





Mail the coupon for new 
guaranteed treatment 


1, Wring a wash cloth out of hot water and 
press tightly over scalp to open the pores. 
2. Wet the scalp with warm water, apply a 
little Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. Massage 
the creamy lather well into the pores with 


Rae : 
Name a gentle, rotary motion, 
Addre: 3. Rinse with warm water, then with cold. 
Dry thoroughly. 

eS If you do not say this is the best shampoo 
My maaan s Name \ you ever used, we will refund your money. 

Druggist’s Address ee — 
+ — 



































intricate series of drills, deployed and 
stood at rest, five hundred on a side with 
an open lane two dozen paces wide 
between them, this lane beginning close 
to the reviewing stand. 

Suddenly the two lines of warriors 
faced the stand, gave the royal salute. 

“The Queen has come to see the drill; 
she has not done so for many months,” 
Kingdon heard a nearby man say. 

Now the Silvers whirled again, each 
five hundred facing the other five hun- 
dred. Amphulia’s voice came clear, 
strong: 

“Ho, my men; the flying blades!” 

A flame of light ran along the tense 
lines; a thousand flashing blades leaped 
into a thousand hands, were swung up, 
poised. 

“One, two, three!” 

At the third count each man cast his 
whirring blade, and each, as the blade 
sped toward the man directly opposite, 
with his left hand drew his second blade, 
whirled it into his night hand, thus leaving 
the left free for a heart-beat. And it 
was in this heart-beat that one thousand 
flying blades, each bound for the breast of 
aman, were plucked from the air, caught 
by twirling hafts by those idle left hands 
and dropped at the feet of the thousand. 
And as they fell each of the thousand left 
hands sought belt again, gripped a new 
blade, ready for the next call 

And so, call after call, cast after cast, 
the momentary rainbow of glittering steel 
passed across, no blade of them clanging 
against another in midair, no blade of 
them all being missed, no blade being 
dropped at a warrior’s feet out of rhythm. 
With a final sweep of muscles the thou- 
sand stood erect, every knife in belt. The 
Prince w heeled, saluted the reviewing 
stand, received a burst of applause. He 
called an order, and the Silvers swung 
toward the reviewing stand, halted. 

“We have enjoyed your drill, O Prince,” 
came the voice of the Queen, “commend 
your brave men for me.” Something 
came flicking down to the Prince’s fee 
a single flaming poudak blossom. He saw 
it, blushed, fumbled at it, finally held it 
awkwardly in his hands quite as if he did 
not know what to do withit. The Queen 
atid her attendants rose. 

“Aye, the Silvers dril/ well, but could 
they fight?” came a heavy sneering voice 
from the reviewing stand. “It is one 
thing to meet a foe with weapons well 
sharpened, another to do fancy tricks in 
drill with dulled blades—” 

“Silence! Who speaks when the Queen 
has spoken and is silent?” cried Kara- 
pathos, her voice stern, almost angry. 
“You, Archallos?”’ 

Amphulia, fingering the poudak bloom, 
held himself erect, silent. 

“T beg the Queen’s pardon,” answered 
Archallos, “I spoke hastily, as a blunt 
soldier will. But their blades are not 
sharp; it is mere juggler’s play.” 

A wave of anger swept across Am- 
phulia’s ‘face. But so well disciplined 
were his men that not a scale of armor 
rippled in the immobile thousand of the 
Silver kratun. 

“What say you to this, Prince?” the 
Queen now asked Amphulia. 

“But this, O Lady Queen,” said the 
leader of the Silvers; “let him go to any 
man in my ranks, choose any knife and 
take his position against the base of the 
royal stand and I will prove to him that 
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&; VERSH ARP travels in pockets, purses 
and hand bags everywhere that people go. 
Eversharp is ever ready on the instant for 
any writing work no matter whether the 
user 1s in a steamer chair, a Pullman com- 
partment or a busy office. To the railroad 
inspector checking freight or the naturalist 
taking notes, to the housewife, shopper, 
worker, Eversharp always is a conven- 
zent fountain of easy pencil writing. The 
balanced barrel holds eighteen inches of 
lead, sufficient for months. Make sure 
you get Eversharp—the name is on the 
pencil. All sizes, all prices. Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St.,San Fran- 
cisco. Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Can.; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can 








EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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The best trout fishing in y 











OING North 
this summer, 




















Ducks and geese in magnificent 


while the 
builders have torn up the highways 
to the West, come along the East slope 
of the majestic Cascades by way of BEND, 
gateway to Central Oregon. And stay a while at 

BEND; rest in the hotel that surprised Irving Cobb by its 
luxurious comfort; fish in the streams of which Stewart Edward 
White writes that a search of two months failed to reveal a river 
without trout; look around the 40,000 mountain-rimmed square 
miles of Central Oregon, and notice that BEND is built in the 
only water-grade outlet of a virgin territory, the size of Ohio. 
The BEND country—elevation 3600 feet—has the finest scenery outside 
the National Parks. It has snow peaks, park-like forests, waterfalls, lakes, 
Y caves, 300 sunny days, 365 cool nights and the finest fishing in North America. 
Ducks, geese, deer and bear hunting in the fall. We know you'll like the 


North America y mics 
a =a 









abundance 





BEND country. 














BEND is the sole outlet for an undeveloped empire containing 250,0 
acres of irrigated and twice as much irrigable land. The livestock industry 
is growing; mining has just begun. Tributary to BEND is the largest single 
body ot pene timber in the country—8o billion feet. Two giant BEND mills 
produce 250 million feet annually, And a million of hydro-electric horsepower 


are waiting to be developed. 

















witchery and offer the angler “real fishing 











Just two of the many mountain streams that lure with their scenic j 
fa 4 
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Plan your trip via BEND. utifully illustrated booklet with com- 
prehensive automobile map free. Write for it. 


Address Commercial] Club, BEND, Oregon 
































The famous Pilot Butte Inn (right). The picture at the left 
was “painted by Nature”—it is an actual scene from one of the 
windows of the inn 
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EUROPE Conducted Tours Sailing June 5, 19, 26; 
July 3, 17, and later dates, to the principal 
Cities of Europe. 

JAPAN- From San Francisco June 26, visiting Japan, 


CHINA Korea, North China and Manchuria. 


AROUND Six Tours Sailing Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 
THE WORLD visiting the principal Cities of the World. 


ALASKA Including — Inside Passage, Lake Atlin, 
White Pass, the Yukon to Dawson, June 26, 

July 17, 24. 
SAGUENAY Five Summer Cruises—Down the St. Law- 
rence to Saguenay. Write for details. 
’ NATIONAL Tours of the “Incomparable Circle” from 
& PARKS June to September. Write for dates. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES: American Express Travelers 
Cheques issued in Pounds, French Francs or Dollars offer 
the most valuable method of carrying Travel Funds. 


1 AMERICAN EXPRESS 
/TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
— 65 Broadway New York 



























30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


“Wy and freight prepaid on any 

“RANGER” bicycle. Write at 
~~ v oe for our big catalog and eo 
offers. Select from 44 styles, colors an 
sizes in ed RANGER” line. 
Easy 










The Latest 
Rock-a-Bye pro- 
| duct, and the 


AYMENTS if desired ata 
» small bese over our Special F Face 
% tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

% You cannot afford to buy without 
& getting our latest proposttions and 
“A Factory-to-Rider prices. 
| Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and 
“| make big money taking orders 

for Bicecion and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a a to intro- 
duce the new “RANGE 
Tires, equipment, ae and 
grezything in the ee _ at 


sixteenth of this 
big family of 


Baby Specialties. 
Ask your dealer, 
or write us. 


PERFECTION 
MFG. CO., 


2701 N. Letfingwell Ave,, Electric MEAD pres. Wri ie today 
victasondae Motorbike Xe MEA Dept.f-216, Chicago 



















Harmless, purely vegetable, Infants’ and 


Children’ ry Regulator, bee on every 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
Children grow healthy and free antes 
from colic, diarrhoea, flatulency, fi 
constipation and other trouble if 
given it at teething time. 

Safe, pleasant—always brings ree 
markable and gratifying results. 
At All 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a sale aid to a soft, clear, 








{ wind, tan and sun 


Send for testimonials. 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Malvina 
Cream to improve your com- 
plexion. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Cream 50c, 
Lotion 60c, Soap 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 























Shake Into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle in the Foot Bath 


* ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
A 


The Antiseptic Healing Powder 

for the Feet, 
Tender Feet, Corns, 
Bunions, Blisters, Callouses. It freshens 
the feet and makes walking easy. 1,500,000 
pounds of powder for the feet were used 
by our army and navy during the 
war. Ask for Allen’s Foot=Kase. 
Sold everywhere. 


for Tired, Swollen, 








we of the Silvers deal with no toy blades, 
on parade or in deadly earnest.” 

The neglected poudak bloom fluttered 
to the ground. 

Archallos, with a single leap, was on the 
ground. He strode into the midst of the 
ranks of his foes and drew a knife from 
the belt of a grim veteran. ‘There, try 
your mummeries on that,” he called, 
showing the blade to Amphulia; “I claim 
your blades have not the keen edge that 
fighting men need in war.” 

By merest chance, it seemed, he trod 
upon the poudak blossom. 

“Take your place against the Queen’s 
stand,” said Amphulia, accepting the 
knife. 

Archallos placed his back against one 
of the teak panels and stood with his 
arms folded across his breast. Kingdon 
could not help admiring the nerve of the 
man, even with his armor as protection. 
Was the knife as sharp as Amphulia 
hinted? 

Amphulia focussed his eyes upon those 
of his rival, then like a flash his arm 
snapped back and forward. But instead 
of whirring over and over, as in the drill, 
the blade flew like a shaft of light, deadly 
swift. 

Thud! A white wisp of something 
fluttered down from Archallos’ cheek. 
The blade had buried itself deeply in the 
teak panel and had shorn off a lock of 
Prince Archallos’ hair. 

“Was the blade sharp or not?” Am- 
phulia called. 

For reply Archallos snatched the 
quivering knife from the wood and turned. 
“Catch the blade; it is sharp!” he called. 

He cast it, full strength, with a peculiar 
turning motion that caused it to have a 
sinuous course instead of straight. Not 
until the hurtling blade was at his very 
throat, it seemed, did Ampbhulia move; 
then his hand plucked it down with one 
darting grasp. A murmur of applause 
came from the Queen’s stand. 

“We are satisfied, Archallos, with both 
the quality of the Silvers’ blades and with 
the quality of their discipline,” the ruler 
called. “Amphulia, careless one, you 
have lost something. Come, Archallos, 
with us.” 

Archallos gave one black glance at the 
Silvers and at their leader, then climbed 
into the stand and the royal party turned 











| toward the palace. 


O sooner had the Queen’s party 

entered the palace than Archallos, 
making an excuse of business, begged 
permission to go. The Queen thinking 
he was ill at ease after his discomfiture, 
granted this, and the noble went quickly 
to the armory of the Pearl-Gray kratun, 
where he sought a slender, strongly built 
man who was commander over one-half 
the Pearl-Gray kratun. 

“Xanthros,’ Archallos demanded in a 
low angry tone, “what did you say about 
the knives of the Silvers on parade?” 

“That they were such as recruits use, 
dull, mere playthings.” 

“How comes it, then, that when I 
accuse Amphulia of it in face of the whole 
court, it turns out otherwise?” 


The lieutenant’s face fell before the 
fierce anger of his superior. 
“T but told you what was told me.” 
“But w ho told you?” 
“That imp of a Charras, Prince. He 


| is always hanging about one or the other 
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of the armories. He told me that the 
Silvers had been using recruits’ dull 


fi = y N knives for weeks. I believed him.” 
EROLU “Hah! Commit me to folly on a boy’s 
tale!” | 
rhe ( “TI said plainly that I was not sure; 
om VENTILATING ae must cry bog pe for naga 
tr €s, you Sal that, must a mit. 
“f PORCH SHADES .. | was over-anxious to make a point against 
i 1 Ampbhulia this morning and so made a 
fool of myself. But in so doing I spoiled 


Make Porches Pleasant a love token the Queen had dropped him 
od All Day Long from her stand, a poudak bloom. I 


stepped on it—you will hear it all in due 
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HERMAN 
Style 51 
For Civilians 
Black Calf 


Style 50 
Same Last 
Tan Calf 










































n’s ADE of thin linwood splints so time. But now, what can be done!” H 
ran constructed as to exclude the He sat down heavily. HA 
heat and glare of the sun, yet admitting plenty “Yontl ” he <2 of 3: 
of soft, diffused light and allowing free circu- Aanthros, 1e said after a momenf, HA 
yne —_ of air through the entire surface of the “the Queen is about to decide upon a He 
sha Hey 
his Aerolux Porch Shades have the features, dur- husband. I have told you that if I am Send f BE 
| ability, beauty and finish that make them a her consort you shall command _ the rave hci 3: 
on superior shading equipment for every type of é - =p ‘ Catalogue HA 
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on. How to Select Porch Shades one double-kratun and you will be the HE 
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init hanging, also name of Aerolux dealer. Bill ry me, Prince! as they do now the value 2: 
rm 7 AEROSH ALE, COMPANY “Then listen. The Queen’s heart is soil sian al ei H 
ad ws : ti Rn not given to Amphulia yet I am sure. eae tend comfor 
ill, il leincd aleycstcecohdalce ale bisicm She is thinking of marriage for reasons of their footwear. 
ily state, has picked in her mind the man she Berman's Shoce—-com 
objects to least of us two, not the one she ane: “civilian” 
loves most. If she is given reasons to ventiona — civilian 
styles and U. S. Army mod- 
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hands, I think we can make her turn in 
fies another direction for her soothing lotion 
of flattery. Have the girl here on the 
day of the state banquet, four days hence, 


ed rs ~~, ' 
- ws Dp. MothBalls when I will direct you further. | In the [ “_ ne 
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meantime I have several things to 


t - arrange.” 
sid are Xanthros saluted and started for the OVERALLS- 
red only door. | 4 
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PURE AND 
WHOLESOME 


It has a delicious flavor and an 
attractive aroma of which no 
one tires, because it is the nat- 
ural flavor and aroma of high- 
grade cocoa beans pre- 
‘{, pared by a mechanical 


No chemi- 
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cAn Eye protector of graceful design 
that adjusts itself comfortably to the wearer’s 
face. 

Gives perfect protection from wind, 
dust and flying particles and does not de- 
tract from the personal appearance or the 
pleasures of the wearer. 

Ideal for Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Hunting or Trap-shooting. 
Procurable from Optical, Motor and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly supply the address of your nearest 


dealer. 
F. A. HARDY © CO. 


Yep N Box 804, Chicago, III. 


| with my secret. 


| him 


SUNSET, the 
knowledge and skill would be of great use 
to the State. Let me assist you.” 

“Well, then, Prince, I shall trust you 
I do not know if it is 
love or not, but I feel a keen interest in the 
other foreigner in this land.” 

“You mean she w hom the elephant men 
C ill the L ittle Red EIf?’ 

“Yes.” 

“IT know the Queen is jealous of her 
but if you wish to marry the girl I shall 
ask the Queen to have her sent here and 
it can be arranged.” 

Kingdon laughed. This naive sug- 
gestion amused him instead of making 
angry, as he knew enough of the 


| land’s customs to understand Amphulia’s 


intentions. 
to settle that with the girl myself,’ 
explained; “but unless I can see her, how 
can ie”’ 

“Oh, if that is all, 
to have her brought to the palace. 

Kingdon did not object to Amphulia’s 
regarding Lassa; he rather 


eood 


I shall ask the Queen 


” 


suggestion 


| wished the girl would come to Goa, where 


he might her, talk with her. He 
accompanied the Prince to the street 
where they found an elephant from the 
royal stables waiting. 


CHAPTER VII 
““LASSA IS GONE!” 
ARTHELON, the fat 


see 


comfortable 


chamberlain of Prince Amphulia sat | 


in the antechamber of the city home of 
his master. Ina bowl at his hand was a 
soothing drink of the leaves of the 
aromatic yellow-thread creeper; in a dish 
a dozen spiced honeycakes. Parthelon 
waiting for Amphulta’s 


was return, 
nodding a bit, his pink hands crossed 
over his rotund middle. His eyes closed, 


his head sank lower. 
He did not hear the entrance of one 


| who glided into the silent room. 


The stealthy one glanced about, cut 
a glittering clasp off a robe that lay at 
hand, hid it in the folds of his own robe 
and slipped out. 


He made his way to the armory of the 


he found ten 
all dressed in 


kratun, where 
waiting, 


Pearl-Gray 
men, a_ kratos, 
civilian robes. 

“Santhrun,” he 

leave at once, afoot. 
ready?” 

‘At the city wall.” 

‘And the bearers?” 

“T have hired the four you wished to 
hire—the ones who at times have served 
Prince Amphulia’s chamberlain.” 

“Good. I will meet you and your men 
outside the city. If you are questioned, 
show this clasp.’ 

lhe small group, led by Santhrun, went 
out. XNanthros followed. He hurriedly 
cut the big parade ground and 
came to the north city gate far in advance 
of the men under Santhrun. He lounged 
up to the civil Pus ird and sz ud: 

‘It would be well to note if those who 
authorized be 


Is the litter 


, 


across 


pass in and out are to 
abroad at this hour. ; 
Phe guard thanked him and he strolled 


through the gate. 

Presently came the straggling members 
of Santhrun’s kratos. Vhe litter-men and 
their light burden were in the group’s 
center. 

“Halt and give account of yourselves,” 
the guard called 

“We go on a journey and{will have a 


said to their leader, | 


-acific Monthly 


“No; I would prefer | 
he 
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—the BEST answer to every 
syrup question! Goes great on 
pancakes—grapefruit—hot 
biscuits—waffles and ice cream. 
Makes the best-ever fudge and 
candy. Try it—you’ll be glad 
you did! 





4 convenient sizes in 
sealed-lite sanitary tins 


New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill : : Boston, Mass. 


Write for “Uncle John’s Recipes” 
—FREE on request. 
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Smelting and Refining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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load for the litter in due time,” Santhrun 
S aid sharply. 

“A litter! To be laden with woman- 
flesh on the road?” 

“Yes, and gaze on this, if your big head 
will move aside so the light will sparkle 
on it. Does that satisfy?” 

The guard blinked at the clasp that 
Santhrun held out for his inspection. 

“The device is that of Prince Amphulia, 
whom all honor; the Silvers’ flying blade 
is carved upon it—his mark. Pass on.” 

Outside they walked along as if in little 
haste and soon Xanthros joined them, 
setting himself at their head without a 
word, except to demand and receive the 
clasp from Santhrun. 

Dawn found them off the main high- 
way, skulking along in forest by-paths, 
but keeping steadily toward the north. 
And so for two days they traveled. 

And then, as they breasted a slope 
within sound of the great waterfall, 
Xanthros and Santhrun and their men 
dropped behind the litter-men. Xan- 
thros suddenly passed a signal, and at 
the same time snapped from under his 
robes a throwing knife. Four arms 
snapped back; four blades whizzed—the 
litter-poles fell from nerveless hands and 
four corpses were tumbled into the little 
ravine beside the trail. Four of the men 
of Santhrun’s kratos then took up the 
burden. 

“T smell the fires of the elephant folk,’ 
Xanthros said presently; “they wz// use 
the dried castings of the brutes to burn. 
Let us halt here.” 

They drew aside into a little glade and 
made a silent, fireless camp. 


OLDING fast to the housings of Kiang 

Chang’s mighty harness, Lassa Orson 
stood poised, high atop the huge burden 
bearer as he meditatively chewed his quid 
of sweet bambootips. Below, Wancheelah, 
Chief of Elephant Folk, wrinkled his griz- 
zled visage in a smile as he made a mock- 
threat at her with his golden ankus, 
emblem of his high office. The camp was 
quiet. Wancheelah’s men were scattered, 
working the great herd in the farther 
forests. They would not be at the main 
camp for a long time yet. 

“You grow more beautiful each day, 
Little Red Elf,” he praised in the elephant 
tongue. “And you are as good as you are 
beautiful. Go you now for your bath in 
the pool below?” 

“Tt is time, my wise guardian.” 

Then she called: 

“Thou Grandfather of Mighty Ones, 
set me down!” 

Kiang Chang’s rocking motion ceased. 
He swung his trunk’s tip up to give her 
hand-hold as she stepped to his mighty 
right tusk and to the ground. She 
laughed happily and. started dancing 
away toward the stream. Kiang Chang 
trumpeted softly. She turned. 

“Almost I am minded to take him with 
me.” 

“Do,” Wancheelah urged. 

“No; he is so watchful of me that when 
I would dive from the big rock in mid- 
pool he pushes me back with his trunk.” 

“Tt is well to have him with you; no 
harm could come to you then.’ 

“Harm! To the Little Red Elf of the 
Elephant Clan? No one dare touch me, 
O Wise One.” 

Her blue eyes sparkled, she shook her 
glowing hair at him. Kiang Chang 
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eMusics appeal to the imagination is never so 
vivid—so impressive—as when the Stradivara plays. 
The sympathetic quality rendered so perfectly by 
The Soundboard Wizardry 


—akin to that of the violin—is produced by the 
correct application of the Soundboard principle 
which made the violins of Antonio Stradivari 


unmatched in tonal richness. 
Test its Tone at the Stradivara Dealer 


Send for de luxe catalog and name of your nearest 
Stradivara de aier 
PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH MBFG. CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Western makers of the Stradivara. Made also for the East at 
Coshocton, Ohio 
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The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international conditions, 
the Bell Telephone System was for 
two years unable to secure raw 
materials and equipment. While 
supplies were thus shut off demands 
for service increased beyond all 
precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of its 
history. It has gone forward with a 
speed and certainty that is bringing 
nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, 
have been erected in many Cities; 
scores of central office buildings have 
been enlarged; additional switch- 
boards are being installed in all parts 
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Oil and Water Colours 
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One System 


of the country; new conduits built; 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wire added to the Bell service; more 
than a million new telephone stations 
installed; and expansion giving a 
wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no bread 
until after the harvest and milling 
so you will not have the full fruition 
of our efforts until construction is 
complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It is 
now but a matter of a reasonable 
time before pre-war excellence of 
service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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KNITTING YARN 


Save money—buy at mill prices. Thou- 
sands of women have done it. Why don’t 

you The finest quality. All the popu- 
is r shades. Satisfaction guaranteed. Get 
the ben efit of buying 





DIRECT FROM MILL 


For FREE samples of six different kinds 
of yarn, including a most beautiful floss, 
write Dept. R 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. 
25 Madison Ave. New York City 
Sole distributors of PEACE DALE MILLS 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., mens ’ 








trumpeted again, his deep love for he 
apparent in his entreaty. 

She came back swiftly, took his up 
turned trunk in her hands. He kissec 
| her tags cheek with the tip of it. 

O, 


great meddlesome one!” sh 
| crooned; “I go to the pool alone.” 
She turned and flashed away. Wan 


cheelah gazed after her, his eyes filled 
with tender regard. Why should hx 
have a feeling of uneasiness about th 
Elf? She was safe, yet why did Kiang 
Chang seem so restless? 


HE sun, wheeling overhead, told off 
the hours. The mynahs scolded in 
| the trees; the breezes came, laden with 
| bird-song and scent of myriad blossoms 
' that loved the lush soil of the river bank. 

, Wancheelah drowsed between the huge 

‘eae of Kiang Chang, who stood rocking 

over him. At times the immense animal 

tested the air in the direction in which 
the girl had gone and then he made his 
| stomach to rumble in uneasiness. He 
| tugged softly at his leg-chains once until 
Wancheelah became aroused and stared 
at the shadows, now lengthening fast. 
From afar came the creak of howdah 
leather, the calls of homing burden 
bearers, the chatter of the elephant folk 
as they drove their hulking charges 
toward the main camp. Soon they came, 
group by group, the elephants trumpeting, 
the men chaffing and discussing the 
incidents of the day’s toil. The elephants 
at command took their places in the line, 
leg-chains were made fast, fodder placed 
for them. ‘The reek of fires, the smell of 
rice being cooked, with fish to season it, 
floated on the evening air. Wancheelah 
bustled among the men, busy hearing 
their reports. Then he bethought him- 
self and asked: 

“Who has seen the Red Elf?” 

The men all said they had not. Wan- 
cheelah ordered one to go with his 
elephant to the big pool. He went, to 
return presently with the report, “She 
is not there, Chief Keeper.” 

“Lazy one! You did not search! Up 
Kiang Chang!” 

The huge white elephant swung the 
‘master of pachyderms aloft and sped 
toward the river. Wancheelah called, at 
first thinking the rushing of the water 
made it hard for the girl to hear him. 
Then he swung down and searched the 
edge of the stream with his forest-wise 
eyes. 

He found the tracks of the girl entering 
the water; others where she had come out; 
a damp spot on the leaves where she had 
stood and dressed; the imprint of her 
small feet on the forest mould. A 
| few footprints campward and_then- 
trampled earth, the tracks of men going 
toward the forest. Shining up at him 
was a bright metal object. He picked 
it up, placed it in the folds of his breech- 
clout, frenziedly mounted the great white 
burden bearer and urged him toward the 
main camp. Concealed in the forest, a 
keen-eyed observer who saw him pick up 
the clasp smiled as he raced off riverward 
after Wancheelah had gone. 

“Arouse ye!” Wancheelah called. “The 
Little Red Elf is gone, ravished from us 
by some evil one. See, here is the clasp of 
a man’s robe, with a blade carved on it. 
They have gone to the forests below. 
Recover her; we will have her back, 
though the Court itself stand in the way”” 
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“The Little Red Elf!” the men called, 
crowding about; “‘we will have her, in 
spite of nobles, Court or any of the White- 
Haired People. She is our own, beloved 
of our beasts!” 

Great Kiang Chang trumpeted and 
strained to go. 

Thou Mighty One,” 
cheelah ordered; 
would but blot out the trail. 
you are needed.” 

Together the men rushed toward the 
river to take the spoor. 


Abide till 


OR a brief half hour they followed it 

toward the valley before the sudden 
dusk came to cut it off. And then by torch- 
light the keen- eyed forest folk held it until, 
at the river’s marge, they lost it where 
an imprint showed that a boat’s nose had 
been shoved against the bank. 

The water had the trail—and it left no 
trace. 

“They can not be above us; they are 
below,” Wancheelah stormed; “this 1s the 
deed of some noble, idle and vicious, in 
the city of Goa. Spread a net of watchers 
all through the upper vale; let no work 
be done; let not even a civet-cat move 
but we know it. I will go to the capital 
and report to the Queen and demand the 
head of the ravisher, even at the cost of 
open rebellion by us against the Throne!” 

“The Chieftain speaks well,” several of 
his men chorused. 

“Watch well!’ Wancheelah called. 
“T go to the capital. Kiang Chang, the 
Mighty One, shall bear me on his front- 
let.” 

He raced to the main camp through 
the silent night, sure as a bloodhound 
on the trail. 

He burst inzo the sorrowing camp like a 
wraith of anger, snapped loose the leg 
chains of the Great One and gave the 
order to be swung up. ‘The great beast’s 
howdah was on the ground, but he waited 
not for that. 

High on the elephant’s head he gave 
the order: 

“Speed thee, Mighty One!” 

With his toes he guided the huge bulk 
under him. The elephant, once gettin 
the direction, stretched his trunk ahead 
of him and blared forth his joy of motion. 
His immense thews flexed and reflexed, 
his ponderous feet thundered on the trail 
and soon he was on the road leading 
toward the capital. Then once, but once, 
for the first time, the ankus of Wancheelah 
cut the true-hearted beast and at the 
unwonted sting of the goad the loving 
bulk took on more and more and yet more 
speed. 

Like a gigantic besom of destruction 
Kiang Chang, greatest of living beasts, 
fled through the night toward the distant 
city of Goa, Wancheelah atop his sway- 
ing head waving his goad and calling over 
and over: 

“On, Thou Mighty 
Little Red Elf needs us!” 


One, on! The | 


Next month, in the July instalment of 
this colorful tale of the Far East, Lassa 
becomes the center of some dramatic 


action—with startling results. 


— 


Wan- | 


“such huge feet as thine | 
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Grinnells would have saved it 
Ne every big fire had a small beginning. Chicago was 


burned because an old woman’s cow took a notion to kick. 


One Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler would have saved Chicago. 
One Grinnell Sprinkler may some day save your plant from total 
destruction. 


Of course, you feel you have already all the fire protection you 
need but—your insurance rate will tell you the danger of fire is two 
to five times what other men will tolerate. 


Go to your insurance man. Tell him you are thinking of 
installing a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. Ask him what it 
will save you in premiums. Then figure out how long it will be 
before the Grinnell System has paid for itself. 


No fire appliance that depends on human agency, can possibly 
compare with the ever-watchful Grinnell silent sentinel. 


Day or night, Sunday and holidays it waits for the first sign of 
fire. Then, “click”. The fire is over almost before it has begun’ 
because when the fire starts the water starts—and on even terms, 
water always wins. 

Important 


Heretofore the underwriters have often required a tank supply for 
automatic sprinklers in addition to the city mains. Now, however, 
Grinnell Sprinkler equipments can often be installed without a tank. 


Don’t theorize. Gzt the facts. Write to us for full information about your business. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Meredith says: 
“If I were to refer at all to the high cost of living, I would say its solution is a mutual problem for all of 





us. It is the farmers’ problem; it is the laborers’ problem; and it is the business men's problem; and we 
must all work together mutually to take out of the cost of distribution, the cost of production, and the waste 
in labor every item that we can in meeting this situation.” 


Secretary of Agriculture Meredith in a speech before the Chicago Association of Commerce 


How Swift C@, Company helps to 


solve this problem 


Food is the chief item of expense in 
the average family. Swift & Com- 
pany furnishes one of the largest 
outlets for meat and meat products 
in the world. 


This is what Swift & Company did 
last year in solving the problem 
Secretary Meredith points out: 


We furnished meat in quantities 
dependent only upon the amount of 
live stock produced. 


We encouraged greater production 
by helping to find a market for 
animals brought to market. We 
carried meats in a steady stream to 
consuming centers—cities of millions 
and hamlets of hundreds. This was 


done at an average profit from all 
sources of only one-fourth of a cent 
per pound of product. 


Of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company for meat, cured hides, and 
other by-products, an average of 85.4 
cents was paid out for live stock; 13 
cents for expenses of operation and 
distribution; and 1.6 cents was left 
for profit, out of which more than 
30,000 shareholders had to be paid 
a return for the use of their capital. 


What did this? Ability, experience, 
equipment, resources and an under- 
lying purpose throughout Swift & 
Company to prove its usefulness 
at all times. 


Swit & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A naticn-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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“Just enough Turkish’’ 
Straight Turkish cigarett 
much Turkish 
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Pure as Gold, Transparent as | 


Truth—that’s JAP ROSE Soap 
You’ll Like It! 


OR the little folks and your health and 
happiness. How the kiddies do love 
the golden transparent, delicately fragrant 
JAP ROSE Soap! And how thoroughly 
and hygienically the pearly, elfish bubbles, 
that come like magic, cleanse every. pore 
of their tender skins. The pure vegetable 
oils and c. p. glycerine, blended so scientifi- 
cally in JAP ROSE Soap, soothe and ré- 
fresh, and rinseeasily,leaving no sediment. 


An unusual value 
at two cakes for a quarter. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 
Makers of Jap Rose Talcum Powder 














